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OBITUARY 
ROBERT HENRY LIGHTFOOT 


staff of Wells Theological College in 1912, and in 1919 came to 
Oxford as Fellow and Chaplain of Lincoln College. Two years 

later he became Fellow, Tutor, and Dean of Divinity of New College, 
where he remained until his retirement in 1949. In 1934, the year of 
his Bampton Lecturership, he was elected Dean Ireland’s Professor of 
Exegesis. Thus his whole career was devoted to the study and teaching 
of theology, his special field being that of the New Testament. 

Lightfoot’s published books were few in number, but this gives no 
measure of his influence on theological scholarship. He stood in the 
tradition of Oxford teachers who write more on the tablets of other 
minds than on the printed page. When he first came from Wells to 
Lincoln, critical undergraduates, accustomed to somewhat drily academic 
biblical criticism, accused his lectures of being suffused by a piety un- 
suited to university classrooms ; they soon learned that the very devotion 
which led him to approach the study of theology with awe and reverence 
led him to demand of all who engage in it a rigorous discipline of mind. 
Behind his gentle manner they found a steely intellect. Sound judgement 
based on meticulous accuracy of information was his aim in all his work. 

These same qualities characterized his editorship of this Journal from 
1941 till his death in November last year. The high standard of accuracy 
both in subject-matter and expression, which he imposed on himself in 
his own writing, was required in all that came beneath his editorial eye. 
Many contributors will remember how his suggested emendations 
showed the scrupulous care with which he examined every detail of 
what they had written. If he had a fault, it is that he was too strict in his 
canons of what should be admitted to these pages: he sometimes erred 
on the side of caution and excluded material which would have been of 
value to his readers. But it was a fault on the right side, and secures for 
Lightfoot a high place among those editors to whose watchful care the 
Journal owes its reputation among scholars throughout the world. 

Besides editing the fournal Lightfoot continued to the end to conduct 
the business of the Committee responsible for the Lexicon of Patristic 
Greek, and it is largely due to his patience, perseverance, and persistence 
in face of difficulties that this work is now nearing completion and 
should be in the hands of the printer by the end of this year. 

The Fournal and the Lexicon were side-issues compared with his 
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devotion to the study of the New Testament, and this brief note must 
end by returning to that theme. This is no place in which to attemp\ to 
discuss his contribution. It must be enough to say that though his 
published works are few, they are read with attention and respect 
wherever the subject is studied, and that to their number will shortly be 
added his Commentary on the Fourth Gospel, which was all but completed 
at the time of his death. Those who have learned from him as pupils, 
and worked with him as colleagues, feel that in his death they have lost 
a friend to whom in their studies they looked for leadership and in- 
spiration, and never looked in vain. 

LEONARD HODGSON 


OXFORD 
27 February 1954 
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ARTICLES 


‘I WILL GO BEFORE YOU INTO GALILEE’ 


Te result of much recent study of the synoptic gospels has been 
to underline both the theological nature of their contents and the 
typological patterns in their structure. This result may itself, 
however, serve to throw into relief such passages in these gospels as 
seem to antedate these patterns, and such as may well have produced, 
rather than themselves been the product of, the theology or theologies 
of the primitive Church. Each evangelist paints his picture and provides 
it with a frame, but he cannot conceal the fact that his picture is made 
up of a number of isolated stories and sayings which have had a history 
of their own, and which to some extent stand out from the picture. Any 
idea that the gospels could have been read off by someone with the LXX 
in his hand and certain theological motifs in his head founders on these 
passages. When the Old Testament and rabbinic and hellenistic writings 
have been ransacked for parallels to, and possible sources of influence 
upon, the gospel tradition, it still remains at least possible, if not prob- 
able, that by far the greatest single determinative force with which we 
have to reckon is the creative originality of Jesus himself, as we have it 
in a comparatively few condensed and pregnant sayings. What may well 
be the earliest section of the earliest of the gospels, the Marcan passion 
narrative, is a case in point. St. Mark’s gospel, hardly less than St. 
Paul’s, is a preaching of the cross. The reader’s attention is soon fixed 
upon the cross, and hints are thrown out of its meaning before it has 
happened, but when the machinery of the passion itself is set working 
by Judas’s betrayal we are given a Jesus who speaks only nine times, 
and for the most part exceedingly briefly in a sentence or two. The 
instructions to the disciples about the room for the Passover, the pro- 
phecy of betrayal, the words of institution, the prophecy of the dispersal 
of the flock and of the denial of Peter, the prayer in Gethsemane, the 
reply to the high priest, the non-committal reply to Pilate and the cry 
of dereliction, together with an echo in garbled form of something said 
about building a temple not made with hands in three days—the present 
and future significance of what is taking place is conveyed through these 
nine passages ; and what creative sayings they contain! In the nature of the 
case we cannot, of course, trace the hidden influence which such sayings 
may have had in the early Church, but it is at least possible that the 
prediction ‘I will destroy this temple that is made with hands, and in 
three days I will build another made without hands’ (or words to this 
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effect), which, for so remarkable a statement, has been strangely 
neglected by the commentators,' exercised an underground influence, 
coming to the surface with Stephen, and contributing to the Pauline, 
Petrine, and Johannine formulations of the Church as the spiritual 
temple of the crucified and risen Lord. The suggestion of Dr. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson that the Pauline conception of the Church as the body of 
Christ had its source in the words ‘This is my body’ spoken in the 
Upper Room remains at least as likely as any other. And may not the 
teaching found so uniformly in the epistles that the Christian life is a 
life of sonship in and through the divine Son, and that the inner mean- 
ing of the sacrifice of Christ on its Godward side can be summed up in 
obedience, be traceable in some measure to the prayer in Gethsemane: 
‘Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee; remove this cup from 
me: howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt’? If this is so, we have 
to be prepared to see as one important factor in the theological develop- 
ment which is to be found in the New Testament the unfolding, under 
the impact of events and the illumination of the Holy Spirit, of those 
tightly compressed buds of truth which are the creative logia of the 
Lord. 

Of these nine passages not the least cryptic is Mark 1427-28: []avres 
oxavdadtobnceabe, Stu yéypartrar’ mardgw Tov Tmowéva, Kai Ta mpdoPara 
Sivackopmabyncovra. GdAAd peta TO eyepOivai pe mpodtw duds eis THY 
TadAaiav. This is a key passage in the Marcan Gospel. It is spoken at 
the mount of Olives after the supper at which Jesus has interpreted his 
coming death as a sacrificial and covenant death for ‘many’, and has 
invited the disciples to share in it; it is followed by the agony in Geth- 
semane where the nature of this sacrifice is shown to be the obedience 
unto death of the Son’s will in fulfilment of the Father’s purpose; part 
of it is to appear again on the lips of the young man at the tomb, and is 
charged in the gospel as we have it with special feeling as its closing 
words, inducing fear and awe. Thirty years ago, in what must have been 
one of his earliest exercises in biblical exegesis, Sir Edwyn Hoskyns pro- 
duced a study of this text which has not, perhaps, received the attention 
which it deserved.s Summarized very briefly, Hoskyns’s interpretation 
ran as follows: the Marcan account of the Passion shows the Lord 
acting throughout as the Christ of prophecy, and it is in this context 
that the saying must be considered; it expresses a climax to which the 

t But see C. F. D. Moule, ‘Sanctuary and Sacrifice in the Church of the New 
Testament’, 7.7.S. April 1950, and A. Cole, The New Temple, Ty.dale Press 
gy Oe Christi, ed. Bell and Deissmann, (1930), 225 ff. 

3 Cf. Rom. 8's, Gal. 4, Rom. 5"9, Phil. 28, Heb. 2", 5°, 127, 1 Pet. 17+ "4, 

4 ‘Adversaria Exegetical’, Theology, Sept. 1923. 
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‘I WILL GO BEFORE YOU INTO GALILEE’ 5 


journey to Jerusalem and the death of the Son of man is leading; this 
climax cannot be a resurrection appearance in Galilee, and the words do 
not promise this; but they can hardly mean merely a return journey to 
Galilee, for that is not climax but anti-climax; mpodfw must be trans- 
lated ‘I will go at your head’ in correspondence with Mk. 1032, and the 
word ‘Galilee’ must be taken in a symbolical sense to mean the Gentile 
world. This ‘mysterious and oracular saying’ is, therefore, a prophecy 
of the mission of the flock of Israel to the Gentile world, and Matthew, 
Luke, and John have, each in his own way, understood it so. Certain 
points in this interpretation call for more detailed consideration than 
Hoskyns allowed himself. 

First, the passage contains a quotation from Zech. 137. After the words 
mavres oxavdadicOncecbe (with which may be compared Daniel 114 
(LXX) zoAAai cxavdadro$jcovra spoken of the nations at the time of 
Antiochus’ oppression, ‘the time of the end’) comes the citation: wardéw 
Tov Towéva Kal Ta mpdPata SiacKkopmicOycovra. The original has either 
matagate (B), or rarafov (A), but since the imperative is addressed by 
the Lord of hosts to his sword, wardéw preserves the essential meaning. 
The importance of the book of Zechariah for the background of the 
Gospel tradition has, perhaps, been underestimated. The last full-scale 
theological work on it in English appears to have been the Bampton 
Lectures of Charles Henry Hamilton Wright in 1878.: The first part of 
this prophetic book is chiefly concerned with the temple and the servant 
who is the Branch, but it is Second Zechariah which is of more impor- 
tance in this connexion. To speak of ‘Second Zechariah’ is, of course, to 
make a distinction of which the original readers were ignorant, but the 
fact that Zech. 9, 12 and Mal. 1 all begin with a superscription, “The 
burden of the word of the Lord’, which does not occur in this form else- 
where in the Old Testament, suggests that these three sections were 
additions to the original book of Zechariah, and were felt to be in some 
way distinct. The title which Wright applies to the last two chapters, 
‘The Last Things as seen in the light of the Old Dispensation’, is not 
inapplicable to the whole of Zech. 9-14. In the context of the defeat, 
and submission to Yahweh, of heathen cities on the borders of Israelite 
territory (g'-*), Jerusalem is bidden to rejoice because her king comes 
to her, lowly and riding on the ass of peace (99). This has clearly in- 
fluenced, if not determined, Jesus in his action of riding into Jerusalem 
in the synoptic version of the story. It is particularly to be noted that 
this king is said to be one who will speak peace to the nations, and whose 
dominion will be to the ends of the earth (g"). Sion is further told that 


1 But see now P. Carrington, The Meaning of the Revelation (1931), pp. 
268 ff., and C. H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures (1952), pp. 64 ff. 
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her prisoners, who are in a waterless dungeon (perhaps separated from 
the worship of Yahweh in Jerusalem, cf. Ps. 63"), are to be delivered 
because of the blood of the covenant (g"). It may be this verse, rather 
than Exod. 248 or Jer. 313", which lies behind the words spoken at the 
last supper, “This is my blood of the covenant which is shed for many’. 
As a result of this deliverance the sons of Sion are to be stirred up to 
fight against the sons of Greece and to conquer them, and in the conflict 
the Lord will save his flock, and will set them as stones in his crown 
lifted high above the land (g'?t7). In ch. 10 the judgement turns upon 
Israel. The Lord declares that his people ‘go their way like sheep; they 
are afflicted because there is no shepherd’, with which Mk. 634 may be 
compared. The Lord is against the shepherds; in the conflict in which 
he engages on behalf of his flock all the dispersed of the Lord are to be 
redeemed and brought home, where they will walk up and down (LXX 
Karakavxnodvrat) in his name. The next chapter, 11, is very obscure. It is 
a strong utterance of judgement upon the shepherds, whether Israel’s 
own rulers or foreign overlords is not clear, who have no pity on the 
flock. The speaker himself adopts the role of shepherd of the flock which 
is prepared for slaughter, but he fails in his task of securing joyous pros- 
perity and unity, and breaks his two shepherd staves, Beauty and Bands, 
and this is recognized by the despised flock as a word of the Lord. The 
shepherd is given his wages, no more than the price of compensation 
for injury to a slave, and at the Lord’s bidding it is cast into the treasury 
(so the Syriac). This is, of course, taken up in Matt. 273°. The place 
of the good shepherd is to be taken by a worthless shepherd who will 
neglect the flock. In ch. 12 begins the word of the Lord concerning 
Israel, and in this and the following chapters the phrase ‘in that day’, 
the day of Yahweh’s judgement and vindication, recurs frequently. 
Yahweh is to destroy all the nations which fight against Israel; he is to 
save Jerusalem, is to exalt the house of David, and they will look on one 
whom they pierced, and will mourn for him as for an only son. In that 
day there is to be a fountain in Jerusalem for the washing away of sin 
and uncleanness; she will be purified of idolatry and false prophecy 
(13'~*). But the thought reverts to judgement. Yahweh calls for the 
sword against the shepherd of his people, the ruler who is of Yahweh’s 
fellowship, and so great is the judgement that it comes upon the little 
ones, with which may be compared the use of ‘little ones’ to describe 
the disciples in Mk. 94. Two-thirds of the community will perish, and 
the remaining third will survive as a remnant only after purging by fire, 
yet so as to be his people and he their God. Finally, in the last chapter, 
comes the decisive issue. The nations gather against Jerusalem, and 


' J. Jeremias, Die Abendmahisworte Jesu (1949), p. 107 n. 
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Yahweh goes out to fight against them. His feet shall stand on the mount 
of Olives, mentioned only here and at 2 Sam. 153° in the Old Testament, 
and the mount is to cleave in two, one half removing to the north and 
the other to the south. This passage may have influenced Mark in his 
statement that the discourse on the last things was spoken on the mount 
of Olives (Mk. 133), and that the prophecy of the scattering of the flock 
was uttered there or on the way thither (Mk. 1476). Dr. W. Manson 
has suggested that the passage also lies behind the reply made to Peter 
when he calls attention to the withering of the fig tree, whose cursing 
was a parable of the judgement upon an apostate and unfruitful Jerusalem, 
and that the words ‘Have faith in God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall say unto this mountain, Be thou taken up and cast into the sea; and 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that what he saith cometh 
to pass; he shall have it’ (Mk. 1127-33), are not a general exhortation to 
faith, but a precise injunction to the disciples to see that this is the period 
of the last days, and that Jerusalem is being judged despite her powerful 
appearance.? The prophecy continues that on a day known to the Lord 
men shall flee (so the M.T., but not LXX) by way of the valley of the 
mountains, and the Lord shall come with his holy ones (145-7). Are there 
echoes of these verses in Mk. 134: 3» 27? Living waters will flow out of 
Jerusalem, apparently through the valley created by the division of the 
mount of Olives, ‘And the Lord shall be king over all the earth; in that 
day shall the Lord be one, and his name one’, which G. F. Moore calls 
‘one of the fundamental verses for the Jewish conception of the kingdom 
of heaven’.3 But all is not quite finished. The nations which fight against 
Jerusalem are to be horribly consumed, yet some of them survive, and 
these will go up to worship Yahweh and to keep the feast of tabernacles 
in a Jerusalem which will be holy through and through, and in a temple 
in which every pot will be holy and there will be no more a Canaanite. 
If ‘trafficker’ is read with RVm it may be this passage which lies behind 
the action of Jesus in cleansing the temple. 

Quite apart from obscurities in the text the thought of the prophecy 
is in places exceedingly obscure. Like most writing of this kind it is 
bewildering in its sudden changes of scene and situation and in its con- 
tradictions. What the book intends to say, however, is reasonably clear. 
It describes in the strongest terms the final judgement and the final 
redemption. The judgement is both of Israel and of the Gentiles; the 
redemption is both of Israel and also of Gentiles through their attach- 


’ For the importance of the mount of Olives in messianic expectation see 
the note in The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. v, p. 22. 

2 Jesus the Messiah (1943), pp. 29-30, 39-40. 
3 Judaism (1927) i. 230, n. 1. 
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ment, in accordance with the thought of Judaism in general, to a purified 
Sion which is to be the centre of the world. The thought is not worked 
out logically; it oscillates between the destruction of the Gentiles by 
Jewry and the conversion of the Gentiles to Jewry. As in the Old Testa- 
ment generally insufficient discrimination is made between the evil to 
be destroyed and the enemies of Israel. Nevertheless, in changing the 
destiny of Israel Yahweh alters the destiny of the world, and the new 
creation of Israel is also the new creation of the world. Moreover, it 
would hardly be sufficient to say that the prophecy contains references 
to the shepherd of Israel and the flock of Israel ; its account of the judge- 
ment and redemption is to a considerable extent given in terms of the 
shepherd and his flock. 

We may now return to Mark. The parallels to Mark in Zech. 9-14 
which have been noted above seem to suggest something more than a 
number of isolated reminiscences. The sequence of events in the Marcan 
account of the last week in Jerusalem—triumphal entry, cleansing of 
the temple, cursing of the fig tree, the saying about ‘this mountain’, the 
blood of the covenant, the prophecy of the smiting of the shepherd and 
of the scattering of the flock, all preceded by the discourse on the last 
things—reflects a similar presence, if not combination, of ideas in 
Zechariah. If this is so, then Mark will have intended the events of this 
week in Jerusalem to be understood as the judgement and redemption 
of the last days, the punishment of Israel, the purification of Jerusalem, 
and the establishment of a true temple not made with hands, by attach- 
ment to which the Gentiles will be brought to worship the one God, and 
his dominion will be extended to the ends of the earth. Much of this 
nexus of ideas is concentrated into the words: ‘All ye shall be offended; 
for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be 
scattered abroad. Howbeit, after I am raised up, I will go before you 
into Galilee.’ This saying falls into two parts. The first part, ‘All ye 
shall be offended . . .” expresses in the severest terms the aspect of 
judgement, and it does so in a citation from Scripture suitably adapted. 
God’s judgement upon Israel falls upon the shepherd of Israel. The 
flock of Israel, the remnant, will not be spared; God will turn his hand 
upon the little ones and in a time of trial they will be made to stumble.? 
Indeed, the remnant will cease to exist in its own right; all will fall 
away, and their leader who protests that he will not stumble will be the 


' Cf. Zech. 87°-33; Isaiah 27-4, 11'-?°, 49, 60, 66; Ps. 48, 6828*-, 868*-, 87, 96, 
99, 102'°8-; Jub. 128%, 426, 819, 

? Cf. Mark 4'°-*7: ‘And these. . . are they . . . who, when they have heard 
the word straightway receive it with joy . . . then, when tribulation or persecu- 
tion ariseth because of the word, straightway they stumble.’ 
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‘I WILL GO BEFORE YOU INTO GALILEE’ 9 


foremost to fall. The remnant will exist only in virtue of the eventual 
raising and triumph of the shepherd. 

But what of the redemptive aspect? This is contained in the second 
part of the saying; the aAAd in Mk. 1478 is adversative. The force of 148 
is that in some way the ‘going before’ into Galilee after resurrection is 
to reverse the smiting of the shepherd and the dispersal of the flock, 
and this reversal is formulated not in words of Scripture, but in words 
belonging to the particular historical situation of the ministry and death 
of Jesus—‘howbeit, after I am raised up, I will go before you into 
Galilee’. In what way, then, is Jesus going before his disciples into 
Galilee the reverse side of the picture to the smiting of the shepherd 
and the dispersal of the flock? The answer to this question will depend 
in some degree on the meaning to be given to mpodfw, and this is the 
second point which requires further examination. 

In classical usage zpodyew with a personal object means ‘to lead for- 
ward’ of troops,' ‘to lead someone on’,? ‘to bring forward into public’, 
in which sense it is sometimes found interchangeably with mpoodyew,3 
and, most frequently, ‘to induce’ or ‘to persuade’. Used absolutely it 
means ‘to lead the way’, as in god mpodyovros ey éfeordéuny (Plato, 
Phaedo gob), and Polybius regularly employs it of a commander making 
an advance. The sense of zpo is spatial rather than temporal, although 
the participle could be understood in either way.+ Liddell and Scott do 
not give any instance of the use of the verb with an object to mean 
‘precede’ in the sense ‘to go on in advance and be there beforehand’. 
Most of these classical usages are also found in the LXX,5 but again in 
the only two instances where the verb has an object the meaning is ‘to 
conduct’ or ‘to go at the head of’: ras 5€ mopeias cov év elpnvn mpoager 
(Prov. 477, LXX only) ‘he will conduct thy ways in peace’, and rod 
Kupiov mpodyovros atrovs (2 Macc. 10") ‘the Lord going at their head’.6 
Judith 102, ‘with silver lamps going before him’, has a genitive of the 
person, and this use is illustrated from the papyri by Moulton and 
Milligan, who do not give any example of the accusative with this sense. 
The presumption, therefore, is that with a personal object the verb 
means ‘to lead’. With a single exception the New Testament writers 


' Thuc 7°. 2 See J. E. Powell, Lexicon to Herodotus (1938). 

3 As in Acts 12°, 4 Plato, Leg. 719a; Jos. Ant. 19.6.2. 

5 ‘Induce’ Wisd. 19", Sir. Prol. 9; ‘make an advance’ 1 Sam. 17'® (A); 1 
Macc. 1077, 2 Macc. 1027; ‘be promoted’ Es. 2", Prov. 6°. 

® In Exod. 23*° Israel is promised an angel as a guide through the wilderness, 
and where the LXX has dmooré\Aw tov adyyeAov you mpd mpooudov cov iva duddén 
oe é€v 7H 650, Symmachus has mpodyovra ce for mpd mpoowdmov cov. Vulg. has qui 
praecedat te, the word used in Mk. 14%, but praecedere is ambiguous, cf. ut 
praecederent eum in Mk. 645. 
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reproduce the classical and LXX usage. In the four instances in Acts 
the word has a sense equivalent to zpoodyew. Heb. 7" is an example of 
the temporal sense of the participle, though not without the idea of 
‘preparatory’. The interpretation of 1 Tim. 1°° is disputed, but Hort 
regarded the version of RVm, ‘the prophecies which led the way to 
thee’, ‘as much the most natural rendering’. 1 Tim. 524 is also doubtful, 
but a possible, if not probable, translation is ‘sins manifestly leading to 
judgement’. In 2 John g 6 zpodywy is used absolutely to mean either ‘he 
who is advanced’ or ‘he who takes the lead’; in Mk. 119 and Lk. 1939 
‘those going in front’ are combined with ‘those following behind’, and in 
Mk. 645, where the verb has no object, the only possible meaning is ‘he 
compelled his disciples . . . to go on ahead to the other side’. The excep- 
tion is Matthew. In Mt. 29 the expression is imprecise, and the transla- 
tion to some extent depends on how the incident is understood,3 but 
‘the star led them’ could be said to be preferable to ‘the star went on in 
advance of them’. In Mt. 219, where some manuscripts omit adrdv, the 
meaning could be that the crowds were leading Jesus, but this is not 
the case in Mt. 1427, where zpodyew adrdév must mean ‘to go on ahead of 
him to the other side’, or in Mt. 213", where the verb has a personal 
object, and the meaning is that the publicans and harlots are going on 
in advance of, or taking precedence of, the religious leaders in their 
entry into the kingdom of God. Apart, however, from Matthews the 
most natural rendering of the verb so used is ‘to lead’, and there are 
two further considerations which would seem to support this interpre- 
tation in Mark. First, it is difficult not to suppose that 1427-8 is linked 
in the evangelist’s mind with 103-34. In this solemn passage Jesus warns 
the twelve at greater length than before that he and they are bound for 
Jerusalem, and that there the Son of man will be condemned by the 
Jewish authorities, handed over to the Gentiles for mockery and death, 
killed and raised after three days. All that is to happen subsequently in 

* So B. F. Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews (1899), ad loc. 

? The Christian Ecclesia (1898), pp. 181 ff. 

3 See the discussion in M. J. Lagrange, Evangile selon Saint Matthieu. 

4 In Rom. g Ignatius refers to the churches who received him ‘not as a mere 
passer by’, and adds xai yap ai yu) mpoorjKovoal po 7H 6d@ TH KaTd odpKa Kara 
mokv pe mpotyov. Zahn, Lightfoot, Bauer, and others insist that the sense here is 
that the churches lying off his path went on in advance from city to city so as to 
make preparations and welcome him on his arrival. This may be so, though the 
rendering is not without strain. Ignatius’ letters mention a gathering of the 
representatives of other churches at Smyrna only. It may be that he is speaking 
in more general rhetorical terms of the churches escorting him on his way from 
city to city; cf. Pol. Phil. 1. In Clem. Alex. ‘to lead’ is the normal meaning (cf. 
Strom. Vil. ii. 12, xii. 71). Excerpta ex Theodoto 61, interpreting the saying 
about Galilee of the psychic Christ leading the soul has: avros yap mpodye mavra, 
kal hv adavas owlopevny puynv avaorjaey nvicgero Kai amoxaTracTHoew ob viv mpodyes. 
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the narrative stands under this prediction and has this end in view. But 
in 103? itis more than likely that 4v zpodywv adrov’s means that he was 
leading them as they were év 7H 65@ dvaPaivovres. K. L. Schmidt’s 
suggestion that we have here a Christological expression of the leader- 
ship of Christ, to which corresponds a sharing in suffering on the part 
of the disciples, may be too precise,' but that the leading of the disciples 
to Jerusalem to be present at the scene of his rejection and death is to 
be matched by a reverse leading from Jerusalem to Galilee seems to be 
what the evangelist intends to convey by these two passages. Secondly, 
if a close connexion is allowed between 147° and the preceding citation 
from Zechariah, then mpod£w is likely to continue the pastoral metaphor, 
and to describe the action of the shepherd of Israel in relation to the 
flock of Israel. [7podyew is not found elsewhere in a pastoral context,? 
but in Mk. 103 the force of 4v rpodywyr adrovs preceded by Foav dé ev rH 
65@ avaBaivovtes is not very different from the word which is common 
in such a context, viz. 6dnyetv.3 Bengel’s comment on Mt. 263+, which 
corresponds to Mk. 1478, would seem to be justified: praeibo ut pastor. 
Verbum pastorale. 

If rpod£w is to be rendered ‘I will lead’ certain interpretations of Mk. 
1428, and by implication of Mk. 167, will be ruled out. The purpose of 
the prophecy cannot be to inform the disciples that there are to be 
resurrection appearances in Galilee. The risen Christ is to conduct 
them to Galilee, not to anticipate them there and then to appear to 
them when they have arrived. Such an interpretation would in any case 
be weakened by the words pera 70 éyepOijvai we, which place the resur- 
rection as it were in a parenthesis, and make it subordinate to some- 
thing else which is to follow it. The weakest point in the theory of a 
tradition of resurrection appearances in Galilee has always been that it 
involves such radical scepticism towards what appear to be reasonably 
good traditions of appearances in Jerusalem preserved in Lk. 24 and 
Jn. 20, and that it does so on the basis of traditions which are far from 
convincing when interpreted literally and geographically.s For apart 
from the hypothesis, itself dubious, of a lost ending of St. Mark’s 
gospel, and the even more dubious support of the gospel of Peter, the 


' Kittel, Theol. Woérterb. i. 130. 

2 But cf. Num. 27!7: doris é€eAevoerat mpd mpoowmov atray Kai doris eioeAevoerat 
™po mpoowmov avrav, xai dois eager adrovs Kai doris eiadge adrods, Kai odx Eorat 
% ovvaywy? Kupiov woe mpoBata ols odx éotw moipryv. Ps. 7757: Fyayey adrods ws 
mroiumov ev éphuw. 

3 Cf. Ps. 223, 76%, 7753, &c., Rev. 7'7. The Johannine word is €umpooGev ropev- 
eoba. 

4 Dr. Kirsopp Lake’s note in Beginnings, vol. v, pp. 7 ff. provides a clear 
summary of some of the principal points at issue. 
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evidence of Galilee as the locus of resurrection appearances is confined 
to two passages, Mt. 28'°-20 and Jn. 21, and in these the elements of 
symbolism and theological interpretation, which are no doubt present 
in all accounts of the appearance of the risen Christ, are at their highest. 
It is hardly adequate to call Mt. 28*°- a resurrection appearance; it is 
rather a stupendous Christophany which proclaims the universal mission 
of the Church, and the abiding presence with the Church on earth of 
the universal Lord until the parousia. Again, in Jn. 21 the purpose of 
the scene which is set in Galilee is to proclaim, under the symbolism of a 
perfect catch of fish, the universal nature of the Church’s mission, which 
is exercised under the pastoral ministry of the apostles, with Peter at 
their head, until the parousia. It would be easier to explain these con- 
cluding sections of St. Matthew’s and St. John’s gospels as interpreta- 
tions of ‘I will lead you into Galilee’ than as relics of a rival tradition of 
resurrection appearances to those in Jerusalem. 

A further view which would be excluded is that of E. Lohmeyer, who 
understands Mk. 1478 and 167 as warnings to the disciples that what they 
are to behold is the parousia itself; for ‘I will lead you into Galilee’ 
could hardly be a way of describing the parousia or the approach to it. 
Indeed, on his own interpretation Lohmeyer is forced to admit that 
what Jesus is described as doing in the brief period between resurrec- 
tion and parousia by the word zpodye:, when it is understood to mean 
‘he goes beforehand’, is obscure. He makes the interesting observation, 
however, that in Mk. 148 and 167 the resurrection is regarded as a 
transition from one series of eschatological happenings, represented by 
the ministry and passion of Jesus, to another series of eschatological 
happenings, variously represented in the New Testament as the ascen- 
sion of Jesus, his exaltation, the preaching of the Gospel or the pouring 
out of the Spirit. This is to recognize that under the impact of the 
New Testament Gospel the single eschatological event of Jewish expec- 
tation has been split up into a number of events. As F. C. Grant observes 
‘The resurrection is an episode indispensable to the total action, but 
still an episode. For the resurrection is the beginning of the great re- 
versal, not the whole of it’.s To which of these events does ‘I will lead 
you into Galilee’ correspond? 

The view of Johannes Weiss that the event which is being envisaged 
is the establishment of the kingdom of God in Galilee has much to be 
said in its favour.‘ It brings the prophecy of the post-resurrection activity 
of Jesus into the closest relationship with the proclamation of the 

? Galilda und Jerusalem (1936), pp. 13-14. 


2 Op. cit., p. 13. 3 The Earliest Gospel (1943), p. 133. 
4 The History of Primitive Christianity (1937) vol. i, pp. 14 ff. 
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imminence, or the actual presence in germinal form, of the kingdom 
of God which forms the substance of the earthly ministry in Galilee 
as the synoptists represent it. The question of the disciples ‘Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’ (Acts 1°) may reflect 
such an expectation. It fails, however, to explain why Jesus leaves 
Galilee at all, and why the suffering of the Son of man in Jerusalem is 
represented as the necessary prelude to the establishment of the kingdom 
in Galilee. The question then turns on the meaning to be given to the 
word ‘Galilee’, and the crucial point in Hoskyns’s reconstruction was 
that the word must be interpreted as a symbol of the Gentile world. 
Thus the promise uttered in Mk. 148, which is already beginning to be 
fulfilled in 167, is a prophecy of the world-wide mission of the Church; 
Jesus will go at the head of his disciples to the Gentiles; by virtue of his 
death and resurrection the kingdom which has been hitherto constrained 
will burst its bonds, the germinal seed will become a tree and sowing 
will give place to harvest. That the word ‘Galilee’ could have carried 
this more than geographical content for Jesus is, of course, incapable 
of proof, if only because this is the sole occasion in the gospels that it is 
found on his lips. It is perhaps worth noting that on most of the other 
occasions when place names are found on his lips they carry something 
more than the plain geographical sense, and that this further sense is 
derived from the Old Testament. Jerusalem is apostrophized as the 
slayer of the prophets (Mt. 2337, Lk. 1334), the prescriptive place for a 
prophet to perish (Lk. 1333), Chorazin and Bethsaida as more culpable 
than the typical representatives of heathen wickedness, ‘Tyre and Sidon 
(Mt. 112%, Lk. 10%), and Capernaum is addressed in language taken 
from Isaiah’s description of the fall of Babylon (Mt. 1173, Lk. 10*5, cf. 
Is. 143-5). The question may also be asked whether the special signifi- 
cance which, according to Lohmeyer and others, Galilee had for Mark 
as the scene of the earthly ministry may not in some form or other go 
back to Jesus himself, since it lay after all in the decision of Jesus him- 
self and not in that of the evangelist that the ministry should take place 
there. If the references to Galilee in the Old Testament and Jewish 
tradition are set out and examined,’ it becomes clear that trav €6vayv or 
Ta&v adAodvAwyv is to be expected after [aAAaia, and that Galilee is hardly 
separable from the idea of the Gentile world. If the place name is to 
carry any significance beyond its plain geographical sense there can be 
no doubt what that significance would be.3 

' It is perhaps for this reason that there is no article on IaAAaia in Kittel’s 
Worterbuch. 

2 Cf. ‘Galilee and Galileans in St. Mark’s Gospel’, by Dr. G. H. Boobyer, 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxxv. 335 ff. 
3 Origen’s exegesis of Mt. 263' 32, preserved in the Latin translation, combines 
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Three further points call for brief mention here, although each could 
be the subject of a lengthy study. The first is the place of the Gentiles 
in Jewish eschatology. In discussions of the eschatology of the New 
Testament attention tends to be given exclusively to the expectation of 
the judgement and the parousia, or to the extent to which these are 
already anticipated in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. But 
there were three rather than two principal constituents in Jewish escha- 
tology, the judgement, the kingdom of God (or of the Messiah), and the 
Gentiles. Whichever of the messianic titles we take we find some con- 
nexion between the work of the Messiah and the Gentiles. The Son of 
man of Dan. 7'3-*4 is to possess a universal sovereignty and to be served 
by all peoples, nations, and languages, and in 1 Enoch 484 it is said that 
he will be the light of the Gentiles. The Servant of Isaiah is to be the 
light of the Gentiles who delivers prisoners from the dungeon, and those 
that sit in darkness out of the prison house. The Son of God and the 
Lord’s anointed of Ps. 2 is to be given the nations for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession. The exception is 
the title ‘son of David’ which marks the concentration of the Messiah’s 
work in Israel. When the Canaanite woman addresses Jesus as son of 
David she is told that the children must be fed first, since the earthly 
ministry of Jesus is confined to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
The distinction here, as elsewhere in the Scriptures, is not between 
particularism and universalism as generally conceived, i.e. between a 
limited truth belonging to one place and a universal truth acceptable to 
all men, but between the word of God as it is confined to its habitat 
in Israel, and the same word of God issuing forth from Jerusalem (for 
it can issue from nowhere else) to embrace the whole world. The inclu- 
sion of the evangelization of the Gentiles in Mk. 13 is not by itself a 
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the two meanings of ‘Galilee’: adhuc autem ideo illi scandalizati sunt in nocte 
(sicut dominus ipse testatur), quoniam secundum scripturam pro nobis omnibus 
pater ‘filio unico non pepercit, sed tradidit eum pro nobis’ in passionem, ut ad 
modicum dispergantur oves gregis scandalum passi, post hoc autem congre- 
gentur a resurgente Christo et praecedente eos in Galilaeam, qui se sequi 
voluerint in Galilaeam gentium, ut ‘populus qui sedebat in tenebris videat lumen 
magnum et qui (sedebant) in regione et umbra mortis lux eis oriatur’. The mean- 
ing of ‘praecedente’ here is, however, ambiguous. 

* Lohmeyer (op. cit., p. 12) cites, as a parallel to ‘there ye shall see him’ (Mk. 
167), interpreted of the parousia, Test. Zeb. 9*: And after these things shall 
there arise unto you the Lord himself, the light of righteousness, and ye shall 
return unto your own land. And ye shall see him in Jerusalem, for his name’s 
sake.’ It is to be noted that the seeing of the Lord is linked with the home- 
coming of the Dispersion. But what is the New Testament equivalent for the 
return of the Diaspora? Is it not the gathering ‘together into one of the children 
of God that are scattered abroad’, cf. Jn. 1052, i.e. the evangelization of the 
Gentiles? 
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ground for doubting the genuineness of the chapter, for an eschatology 
can hardly be complete without it, while the concentration of the destiny 
of Israel in the person of Jesus alone, when all others are offended, makes 
it possible for the mission of Israel to be disengaged from those con- 
fusions of thought and those nationalistic elements which had previously 
prevented it from coming to realization. 

The second point is the manner in which the temple and the Gentiles 
come to the front as cognate themes in Mark’s narrative of the passion. 
During the Galilean ministry the temple remains out of sight, and the 
contacts of Jesus with Gentiles are either inconclusive in themselves or 
are prophetic of what is to come. The Gospel is preached either in Jewish 
synagogues or to the crowd in the open air, and is committed to the 
twelve; yet it is a seed which must one day become a tree and a lamp 
which is not to remain permanently under the bed. After the entry into 
Jerusalem these two themes come to the front, and they do so together. 
Jesus enters the temple and sees that it must be destroyed because, like 
the fig tree which is representative of Judaism, it is unfruitful. He cleanses 
the court of the Gentiles, but this cleansing, for the evangelist, is not 
an end in itself but a sign. Not thus is the religion of Israel to be uni- 
versalized, for in the parable of the wicked husbandmen it is the death 
of the Son which causes the inheritance of Israel to be transferred to 
others; and on the mount of Olives the complete destruction of the 
temple is foretold, together with the evangelization of the Gentiles and 
the gathering of the elect from the four points of the compass. But the 
destruction of the temple is not to leave a vacuum. Something is said 
about a temple to be erected without hands, the death of Jesus is defined 
as a sacrificial and redemptive death for ‘many’, and in the anointing at 
Bethany his death and burial are linked to the preaching of a universal 
Gospel. Finally, when the obedience of Jesus is complete in the cry 
from the cross the veil of the temple is rent; all that conceals God is 
removed by his death, and the tabernacle of God is with men. At this 
point the centurion, as the representative of the Gentile world, acknow- 
ledges the sonship of Jesus. Here the theme of the temple reaches its 
end, for in this acknowledgement of the sonship of Jesus the full purport 
of the saying ‘My house shall be called a house of prayer for all the 
nations’ is reached. In the crucified and risen body of Jesus the worship 
of the God of Israel is to be universalized. 

The third point to be considered is whether the treatment by the 
other evangelists of the resurrection and of what follows it is not best 
explained as so many attempts to draw out what is implicit in Mk. 1478, 
when it is understood as meaning ‘I will lead you out into the Gentile 
world.’ Matthew admittedly makes out of the prophecy a resurrection 
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appearance in Galilee. “Go tell my brethren that they depart into Galilee, 
and there shall they see me’ (Mt. 28). But, as has already been observed, 
the emphasis is less on an appearance of the risen Jesus as such than on 
‘seeing him’ as the Lord of all power, who is present until the end of 
the ages with his disciples in the universal mission to which he now 
commissions them, and it is clear from the citation from Isaiah with which 
this evangelist frames the earthly ministry of Jesus (Mt. 4'*~°) that for 
him Galilee symbolizes the Gentile world. Luke’s procedure is different, 
but it seems hardly sufficient to say that by omitting altogether Mk. 1428, 
and by glossing Mk. 167 to read ‘remember how he spake unto you 
when he was yet in Galilee’, he has merely rendered the Marcan original 
harmless in the interests of a rival tradition of resurrection appearances 
in Jerusalem. For the resurrection is also interpreted in Lk. 24 as the 
point of transition to the universal mission of the Church. The two 
disciples on the road to Emmaus complain that it had been hoped that 
Jesus would redeem Israel (24"); this is countered by the statement that 
in accordance with the scriptures it behoved the Christ to suffer and to 
enter into his glory (24767). What this glory is in the light of a true 
understanding of the scriptures is further defined as the resurrection of 
the Christ from the dead, the preaching in his name of repentance and 
remission of sins to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem, through the 
divine power to be sent by Jesus (244°-49). The same sequence is repeated 
in Acts 1. The disciples are instructed by the risen Lord during a period 
of forty days on the things concerning the kingdom of God. They ask 
whether the kingdom is now to be restored to Israel, and are answered 
with a promise of the spirit in whose power the universal mission of the 
Church will be discharged. The fourth evangelist is more subtle in his 
treatment, and it can only be briefly indicated here. The theme of the 
universality of the Gospel is first broached immediately before the 
passion in the approach of the Greeks through the mediation of two 
disciples who are noted as coming from Galilee (12*-2?). The Greeks 
represent the other sheep not of the Israelite fold for whom Jesus lays 
down his life so that he may gather them in (10'S *¢), and the children of 
God scattered abroad for whose gathering into one Jesus is to die (115+). 
Their approach elicits the statement, for the first time in this gospel, 
that the hour has now arrived for the glorification of Jesus by death, a 
death whose proper analogy is a seed which bears fruit when it is buried 
in the ground, and through which he will draw all mankind to himself 
(127324), a death, moreover, in which the disciple must follow him in 
order to be where he is (1275-26). In chs. 13-17, where the nature and 
fruits of this glorification through death are expounded to the future 
Church the verbs zropeveo@a, ‘to go on a journey’, and imdyew, ‘to go 
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home’, play a striking part.' It is a double journey. Jesus himself through 
his death is going home to the Father, and on this journey neither the 
rest of the disciples nor Peter can follow in his wake, although Peter 
will be able to do so later (1333-37). When the disciples profess themselves 
able to understand this journey to the Father, which is the reverse of 
the journey made from the Father into the world, they are told that the 
hour has now come that everyone of them will be scattered and will 
leave him alone (1678-32, and 16" oxavdadoGfre; cf. Mk. 1427). The 
journey which the disciples are to make is to go away in obedience to the 
apostolic commission, and to bear fruit which will be permanent (15"°). 
But these two journeys are not independent of one another, for para- 
doxically it is because Jesus journeys to the Father that the disciples will 
perform greater works than he has done through the extension of his own 
mission to Israel into their mission to the world (147), and he goes away 
only in order to return and to receive them to himself, so that they also 
may be where he is (147-3). And this is true not only of the disciples, but 
of those who will be evangelized by the disciples (17* 24). It will be accom- 
plished by the power of the spirit, whose release is dependent upon the 
departure of Jesus, the spirit who will be their paraclete in relation to the 
world (167*). Hence the first message of the risen Lord in this gospel 
is the command to Mary Magdalene not to cling to him until he has com- 
pleted his ascension to the Father, but to tell the disciples that he is even 
now ascending to their common God and Father. The second message is 
the commissioning of the disciples in the power of the spirit to a world- 
wide mission parallel to his own. Finally, in the context of a scene of 
desertion and misunderstanding expressed in terms of a literal fishing 
expedition in Galilee, the universal scope of the Church is set forth 
under the symbolism of a perfect catch of fish which is made when the 
Lord makes his appearance to direct his disciples, and Peter, when 
restored to the office of chief pastor of Christ’s flock, is now able to obey 
the command to follow behind the Lord, along with the beloved disciple 
who is represented as already following and as abiding until the parousia. 
In a good deal of this the evangelist seems to be moving around the 
traditions preserved in St. Mark’s gospel, and not least around Mk. 
1427 -28, 

There remains, of course, the problem of the end of St. Mark’s gospel 
itself, but in this context it is no isolated problem. The end of any 
Christian book is a problem, for eloquent perorations are reserved either 
for those who believe optimistically that they have the answers, or for 
those who believe cynically that there are no answers to have ; perorations 


' On these verbs see E. A. Abbott, Johannine Vocabulary (1905), pp. 142 ff., 
» oy 


J ine Grammar (1906), pp. 109 ff. 
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are debarred to those for whom God’s act is the last word. Thus 
Acts, which is the only book in the New Testament to carry the story 
of the words and works of Jesus on into the story of the universal mission 
of the Church, must break off with Paul preaching the Gospel in prison 
at the centre of the Gentile world; and the shy remark with which the 
fourth gospel closes is literally true if, with some commentators, it is 
referred not only to that which Jesus did in the days of his flesh, but also 
to that which he continues to do as the exalted Lord of the Church. 
There can, presumably, be only two ways of closing a Christian book, 
either with a prayer for the parousia, ‘Amen: come, Lord Jesus’, or with 
an assurance of the abiding presence of the Lord, ‘Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.’ We have to choose between 
these two in interpreting the end of Mark’s gospel as we have it. Either 
‘he anticipates you into Galilee, and there, in the parousia, you will see 
him’, or ‘he is leading you to the Gentiles; it is there you will behold 
him’. C. F. Evans 
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ST. CYPRIAN ON THE PAPACY 


T. CYPRIAN’S writings provide a leisured oasis in the otherwise 
Gum desert landscape of third-century Western Christendom. 

His picture of the Church in his day is therefore important, but the 
discussion of it is hampered so long as doubt hangs over a text which 
seems to bear on his attitude to the Papacy. Here we shall re-read the 
disputed text and try to dispel the doubt. 

Dom Jean Le Moyne has reopened the question of the authenticity of 
the so-called ‘interpolation’ or alternative text in chapter 4 of Cyprian’s 
De Unitate.' He admits that the majority of Cyprianic scholars today 
are prepared to admit its genuineness, but he reminds us that Hugo 
Koch—opponent of the papacy, but leading scholar in Cyprianic philo- 
logy—opposed it to the end, and that a number of other scholars have 
rejected it in the course of their more general studies on the Church. 
He therefore asks himself: ‘Are these but the distant echo of age-old 
prejudices, or are they the protests of clear-sighted historians and critics 
who view with dismay the ever-growing popularity of P.T.’s authenti- 
city?’ (72~73). His article aims at justifying their opposition and at 
establishing the spurious character of the alternative text (sc. ‘P.T.’, the 
‘Primacy’ Text, thus distinguished from the Textus Receptus: “T.R.’; 
see pp. 26 and 29). 

The discussion of the two texts was initiated by Dom John Chapman 
in the same review fifty years ago.? He established the fact that the 
issue was not one of interpolations (as so many of the manuscripts 
suggested), but of an alternative text. His explanation was that Cyprian, 
having first written the treatise in view of the schism of Felicissimus in 
Carthage itself, had soon afterwards, when the Novatianist schism broke 
out in Rome, rewritten that chapter with special references to the Petri 
cathedra and to the primatus accorded to Peter. It will be remembered 
that Harnack concurred. Batiffol inverted the order: Cyprian wrote 
P.T. against the Roman schism and later altered its phrasing so that its 
application might be more general. T. A. Lacey, independently of 
either, also placed P.T. first, but most critics followed Chapman’s 
order; thus Ernst, d’Alés, Caspar, K. Adam, Poschmann. But in 1933 
van den Eynde put new life into the discussion: according to him, P.T. 


? ‘Saint Cyprien est-il bien l’auteur de la rédaction bréve du “‘De Unitate” 
chapitre 4?’ (Revue Bénédictine (1953), pp. 70-115). 
? Ibid. (1902), pp. 246-54, 357-73; (1903), pp. 26-51. 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. V, Pt. 1, April 1954] 
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was the original text, and T.R. a revision made by Cyprian as a result of 
his controversy over baptism with Stephen, the Bishop of Rome. Chap- 
man himself hailed this as the true solution. A few years later Dr. O. 
Perler and the present reviewer, working simultaneously but unknown 
to each other, reinforced that solution by a more careful delimitation of 
the lengths of the corresponding texts, showing that T.R. was consider- 
ably longer than P.T., and that most of what was extra could be more 
easily explained as an addition made during the baptismal controversy, 
than as something that was deliberately cut out subsequently by a 
supposed pro-papal forger. Dom Le Moyne recognizes the success of 
this solution (it has been accepted by Dom Capelle, Bardy, Altaner, 
and in England by H. E. Symonds, T. G. Jalland; to whom should be 
added Abbot B. C. Butler). 

Every possibility had now been suggested save one: that P.T. was 
really the only authentic text. This last step was recently advocated by 
J. Ludwig; yet he does not depart much from the previous solution, for 
while transferring T.R. from Cyprian to one of his supporters, he still 
dates it by the baptismal controversy.’ It seems chiefly as a reply to 
Ludwig that Dom Le Moyne has written his long article. 


I. ARGUMENTS AGAINST AUTHENTICITY 


Dom Le Moyne’s own position is not easy to summarize. It turns on 
his interpretation of P.T. It would be an oversimplification to say that, 
having proved to his satisfaction that T.R. is anti-papal and that P.T. 
is definitely papal in character, he feels obliged to reject the latter as 
being incompatible with Cyprian’s normal outlook. For while, on the one 
hand, he judges that P.T. has a ‘portée papale’ (101), that it interprets 
Matt. 16'*-19 ‘dans un sens romain’ (103), and that it sees in Rome ‘la 
continuation du primatus de Pierre’ (102); on the other, he excludes 
from the teaching of P.T. any primacy of jurisdiction or of honour (go) 
and, explicitly, ‘un réle de commandement de Pierre-Rome’ (102), nor 
does he consider that it is inspired by ‘les prétensions papales’ (104). 
These apparent contradictions are due to his overlooking the fact that 
the word ‘papal’ has a whole scale of meanings, and that a position half- 
way up the scale, while it can be called papal, can also be called anti-papal 
inasmuch as it omits the upper reaches of the scale. Thus the famous 
four Gallican Articles of 1682 are far too papal for any true Protestant 
to accept, yet to the popes of the period, as to all Catholics at least since 
the Vatican Council, they are definitely ‘anti-papal’. It is also a pity 


' Die Primatworte Mt. 16. 18-19 in der altkirchlichen Exegese (1952). 
pp. 20-36. 
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that Dom Le Moyne has not read the present writer’s article in Mélanges 
Lebreton,' though he refers to it. Its evidence that Cyprian’s attitude to 
Rome was not completely bounded even by his own theory of the 
Church might have helped Dom Le Moyne to avoid both the confusion 
and the oversimplification involved in the contrast: ‘papal’—‘anti-papal’. 

One has therefore to follow his discussion of the text in some detail 
in order to understand why he refuses its authorship to Cyprian. 
Actually, the consideration of two of its phrases will suffice: ‘qui 
cathedram Petri . . . deserit, in ecclesia se esse confidit?’ and ‘primatus 
Petro datur’. Cyprian, he says, does not make communion with Rome 
a necessary condition for being in the Church, nor does he allow a 
‘primacy’ to Peter—still less to Rome, as is here implied in P.T. 
Therefore Cyprian could not have written P.T. Let us take these 
points in turn. 

CATHEDRA PETRI. Whatever may have been Cyprian’s mind on the 
point, it would be difficult to prove that he anywhere explicitly makes 
membership of the Church dependent on communion with Rome, save 
in so far as Rome forms part of the concordia sacerdotum. In any case 
that was not the issue when he wrote the De Unitate, even though he 
was dealing not with the Carthaginian schism only but, as Dom Le 
Moyne strongly and rightly insists, with the schism in Rome too (as 
against Chapman, Koch, and, more recently, Perler). For the Novatian- 
ist schism, even in its world-wide repercussions, did not consist in any 
breach with Rome, since, after all, Novatian was as much in Rome as 
Cornelius was. If, then, the crucial phrase gui cathedram Petri deserit is 
understood in the sense that ‘any (church or) person that breaks with 
Rome’ is no longer in the Church, I agree with him that (however true 
it might be and, as I think, in some sense ascribable even to Cyprian at 
the time) such a sentiment is out of keeping both with the general 
situation and with the rest of the De Unitate. It would be unlike 
Cyprian to introduce such an idea if it had no bearing on the case. In 
fact, if that phrase could be taken in no other sense but this, I should 
be prepared to admit that Cyprian did not write P.T. But it can and, 
I think, does bear another sense here. 

Dom Le Moyne says that cathedra Petri can only mean the see and 
church of Rome. ‘Cyprian, semble-t-il, n’aurait pas employé “‘deserere 
cathedram Petri” pour dire que des schismatiques en Afrique se rebel- 
lent contre leur évéque’ (92). Perhaps not. But might he not have said 
it of an intruded bishop in Africa, of Fortunatus for instance, who was 
made pseudoepiscopus there in 252, the year after he wrote the De 


' Recherches de Science religieuse, xxxix (1951), pp. 397-415: ‘ ‘A Bishop is 
responsible to God alone’’—St. Cyprian.’ 
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Unitate? Even a century later—about the time when Dom Le Moyne 
supposes that this very version was forged—Optatus could write: ‘Nec 
Caecilianus recessit a cathedra Petri vel Cypriani, sed Maiorinus’ (i. 10), 
which implies that the see of Carthage, legitimately held by Caecilianus 
(as by Cyprian before him), represented in some way the cathedra Petri 
itself. It is forcing things to make Optatus say (as does Vassall-Phillips, 
for instance, ad loc.) that Majorinus broke with the see of Rome and 
only in the second place with the local see of Carthage. The cathedra in 
question is rather that cathedra which Peter alone first received from 
Christ, and from which the apostolic churches and those in unity with 
them derived their lines of episcopal succession.' If, then, as late as 
Optatus, Majorinus could be said recessisse a cathedra Petri by setting 
himself up as a rival to the Bishop of Carthage, why should not Nova- 
tian, who set himself up as a rival to the bishop of Rome, with far more 
reason be said by Cyprian cathedram Petri deseruisse? For the episcopate 
of Rome had a double title to be so called. We shall see how naturally 
this meaning fits in, when we re-read the text as a whole. 

Primatus. But before we do so, we need to ask ourselves what is 
meant by primatus Petro datur. Dom Le Moyne has much to say on the 
difficulty of determining the meaning of primatus in Cyprian and on the 
meaning of the word here. On its meaning here, I agree with him when 
he says that ‘P.T. insiste sur l’égalité de Pierre et des apétres; il semble 
donc difficile de donner a primatus le sens d’un pouvoir de Pierre sur les 
autres’ (90). So also when he protests against those who read into 
primatus ‘un réle de commandement de Pierre-Rome’ (102, n. 2). I 
agree with him too when he suggests that this primatus refers to Peter’s 
having twice been privileged to receive alone, personally, powers which 
were also conferred on the other apostles (go). It was, I should say, a 
kind of ‘seniority in office’. 

But it is another matter when he says that according to P.T. Rome is 

* This was one element of the unanimis consensus resulting from the long 
debate on Cyprian’s ecclesiology, as recorded by K. Adam in his review of 
Poschmann’s Ecclesia Principalis (Theol. Quartalschr. (1933), pp. 439-42). Only 
in some such way can Optatus’s words be explained. For him the cathedra Petri 
is perpetuated in all sees the bishops of which have been legitimately appointed, 
and their legitimacy is established by the recognition of those already sharing 
in that cathedra. Caecilianus had been thus recognized at Carthage: from the 
local point of view he might be said to occupy the cathedra Cypriani, but in the 
eyes of the ecclesia catholica what counted was that he was one who shared 
the cathedra Petri. Of course in Optatus’s view one effect of Majorinus’s defec- 
tion was that he had broken with Rome, since Rome was the central point of 
the cathedra, indeed the cathedra Petri par excellence (ii. 2: ‘in qua una cathedra 
unitas ab omnibus servaretur’). 


? That was also why Cyprian called the church there ‘ecclesia principalis’— 
ep. 59. 14 (cf., for example, Batiffol, Cathedra Petri, p. 113). 
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assigned ‘la continuation dans l’Eglise du primatus de Pierre’ (102). 
Whatever Cyprian may have thought of the position of Rome, there is 
nothing in the text here which makes him ascribe primatus (whatever 
its meaning) to anyone but Peter—unless one interprets cathedra Petri 
as Dom Le Moyne does. Moreover, his long discussion of Cyprian’s 
use of primatus is involved and inconclusive ;' however, at the end he 
says that, at least in ep. 71. 3, Cyprian affirms that ‘l’évéque de Rome n’a 
pas de pouvoir dans cette controverse [baptismale]’ (110). But even if 
Cyprian did mean this, there would be no incompatibility here, since 
we have agreed that primatus in P.T. does not imply ‘un réle de com- 
mandement de Pierre-Rome’. 

Actually, Cyprian’s use of primatus elsewhere is sufficiently clear. In 
ep. 71. 3 the essential words are: 
nam nec Petrus quem primum Dominus elegit et super quem aedificavit 
ecclesiam suam, cum secum Paulus de circumcisione postmodum discep- 
taret, vindicavit sibi aliquid insolenter aut adroganter adsumpsit, ut 
diceret se primatum tenere et obtemperari a novellis et posteris sibi potius 
oportere, nec despexit Paulum quod ecclesiae prius persecutor fuisset. . . . 


If, on the one hand, primatus is here taken in the sense of ‘primacy’ or 
‘authority’, either Peter is implied mot to have had it and for that reason 
did not make so arrogant a claim as to wish to impose himself on the 
last-comer among the apostles; or else (though this is less likely) he is 
implied to have had such authority but to have refrained from exercising 
it in view of the strength of the reasons put forward by Paul. If, on the 
other hand, primatus is taken in the sense of ‘seniority’, undoubtedly 
this was something which Peter really had (and could not but continue to 
have), but according to Cyprian it would have been insolent arrogance 
for Peter to base on it a claim to be obeyed by his fellow apostle. The 
context points to the latter meaning: ‘. .. quem primum elegit’ (possibly) ; 
but certainly ‘postmodum .. .’; ‘a novellis et posteris’; and ‘. . . prius 
persecutor’. 

Of the other examples of primatus in Cyprian’s works, it is twice 
found in the plural in the sense of the right of primogeniture which Esau 
lost for a mess of pottage. These two instances are brushed aside with 
the words: ‘il n’y a rien a tirer de 1a pour le sens du terme au singulier’ 


* And incoherent; cf. ‘L’exemple d’Antioche montre que /’autorité elle- 
méme doit céder devant le raisonnement. Cyprien refuse a Pierre le droit de 
commander’ (110; italics mine). If Peter has not ‘le droit de commander’, where 
is ‘Pautorité’? which must yield to reason? This incoherence reveals in the 
author’s mind an unresolved conflict, a feeling that, though Cyprian may have 
held that Peter had no right to interfere with Paul on that occasion, he did not 
deny him ‘authority’ altogether; similarly that he did not refuse all authority to 
Rome. 
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(89); yet Augustine uses the singular in this very connexion: ‘minor 
maioris primatum frater abstulit . . . fratris’ (Contra Mendacium, x. 24). 
Surely the notion of ‘birth before others’ is closely akin to the ‘seniority 
in office’ which we recognized to belong to Peter. But it suggests a further 
precision which we shall find applicable throughout. As between Jacob 
and Esau, the question was: who was to be the source, the starting-point 
of the people of God? Traditionally, Abraham and Isaac were taken for 
granted, for that people came to be known as ‘the children of Israel’, i.e. 
of Jacob, to whom Esau had forfeited his primatus. So too with Peter; 
he is not only prior to the others, he is the starting-point of a number of 
successions, the beginning and the source of all those who came to be 
endowed pari potestate, i.e. with potestas like his, and so the starting- 
point of the Church itself: super quem aedificavit ecclesiam suam. 

With this in mind we can see what Cyprian meant when he spoke of 
the primatus which Novatian and his followers affected: ‘hi ecclesiam 
scindentes et contra pacem adque unitatem Christi rebelles cathedram sili 
constituere, et primatum adsumere et baptizandi adque offerendi licentiam 
vindicare conantur’ (ep. 69. 8). Dom Le Moyne says: ‘il semble bien que 
primatus ait le sens de pouvoir, mais pouvoir de l’évéque et sirement pas 
puissance papale’ (go, cf. 109). If it could be shown that primatus in 
Cyprian ever means ‘primacy’ in the later sense, there would be some- 
thing to say for its here meaning ‘papal power’. But that it should have 
the mean.ng of ‘power’ in general, or of ‘episcopal power’ seems to have 
no roots anywhere in Cyprian. In Cyprian it is the cathedra which 
stands for episcopal power, and Cyprian here by the word primatus is 
only expressing his constant grievance against Novatian, that he was 
making a new starting-point, springing up from nowhere, whereas all 
real episcopal power sprang from a starting-point established by Christ 
himself. In this very same letter he says that, since Cornelius was 
already in office ‘ordinatione succedanea’, Novatian was no true pastor— 
‘nemini succedens et a se ipso incipiens’.' 


* Ep. 69. 5 (also ibid. 4: ‘nemini succedens, a se ipso ortus est’; and ep. 55. 8). 
Nemini succedens is important. Cyprian was not ignorant of the hole-and-corner 
consecration of Novatian described by Cornelius in his letter to Dionysius of 
Alexandria, for he characterizes Novatian’s démarche thus: ‘adulter adque extra- 
neus episcopus fieri a desertoribus per ambitum nititur’ (ep. 55. 24). The point was 
not whether other bishops had consecrated him or not, but whether he was in 
a line of succession legitimately, as is clear also from the emphasis Cyprian so 
often lays on the legitimacy of Cornelius. Put another way, and in more modern 
categories, not succession of orders, but succession of jurisdiction (with orders) 
was in question. Fabian had acquired a successor in Cornelius: there was now 
no one in Rome for Novatian to follow. Hence he became a fresh starting-point. 
Optatus says exactly the same of Majorinus in the sentence already quoted: ‘nec 
Caecilianus recessit a cathedra Petri vel Cypriani sed Maiorinus, cuius tu [Parmenia- 
nus) cathedram sedes, quae ante ipsum Maiorinum originem non habet’ (i. 10). 
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Is not this the dominant idea of chap. 4 of the De Unitate in T.R. 
itself: ‘unitatis originem ab uno incipientem . . . sed exordium ab unitate 
proficiscitur’ ? Dom Le Moyne underlines it: ‘Pour T.R. l’idée d’origine 
est capitale’ (101). And not only in T.R. but repeatedly. It is implicit in 
the phrase which Cyprian generally adds to any mention of Peter: ‘super 
quem aedificata ab eodem Domino fuerat ecclesia’ (ep. 59. 7, et passim) ; 
it is explicit not only in the De Unitate but also in ep. 33 where, after 
quoting the Tu es Petrus passage, he continues: ‘inde per temporum et 
successionum vices episcoporum ordinatio et ecclesiae ratio decurrit.’ 
That being so, it is important to ask whether Dom Le Moyne is right 
when he goes on to say: ‘Dans P.T. cette idée est pratiquement absente’ 
(ibid.). Apart from P.T.’s argument as a whole, which, like that of T.R., 
depends entirely on Peter’s being the predecessor of all those who have 
power in the Church, we have the explicit statement that Christ, by his 
words to Peter, ‘unitatis originem adque rationem sua auctoritate dispo- 
suit’. This does not look like the suppression of the idea of the starting- 
point. Yet Dom Le Moyne says of a further phrase: ‘il supprime 
également [my italics] l’idée d’origine et met a la place: primatus Petro 
datur.’ He is, of course, supposing that P.T. was written to replace 
T.R. But what if primatus means precisely the starting-point, the 
very birth of the powers which the Church was to possess? As we 
have seen, the other instances of primatus in Cyprian point to such a 
meaning. 

One can only conclude that it is because the expressions primatus and 
cathedra Petri have a papal ring in our modern ears that Dom Le Moyne 
finds in P.T. ‘un élément hétérogéne’ not only to the rest of the De 
Unitate but to the whole Cyprianic corpus, and for that reason denies 
its Cyprianic authorship (103). 

One last small point, but of importance, before we re-read P.T. Dom 
Le Moyne remarks that in the De Unitate no proper names are men- 
tioned. Yet those whom Cyprian was denouncing were present to his 
mind all the time, and the expressions which allude to them, often vague 
enough to us, will have been clear to the congregation whom he was 
addressing. Such allusions are very commonly introduced thus: (1) scrip- 
ture quotation, (2) short exegesis, (3) its application to the person(s) 
concerned in the form of a rhetorical question—or a series of questions. 
The De Lapsis is full of such instances ; there are a few in the De Unitate ; 
they are common in the letters. The point here is that such questions, 
though general in form, are in fact, because of the context, pin-pointing 
some single adversary or group. We need to remember that the De 
Unitate is dealing with two concrete situations, the schism in Carthage 
led by Felicissimus, and that in Rome under Novatian. 
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II. THE ‘PRIMACY’ TEXT (P.T.) 


To do this text justice we need to consider it as it stands, in its own 
context, and (since we are envisaging the possibility of its being the first 
of the two versions) we must not be influenced by the rival text, T.R. 

In the first three chapters, Cyprian reminds his people of the need to 
accept and to keep Christ’s commandments (Matt. 19'7; John 15"4f°), 
the reward being not only salvation, but their being super petram robusta 
mole fundati (Matt. 7°4‘-). On the other hand, ‘credere se in Christo 
quomodo dicit, qui non facit quod Christus facere praecepit? Aut unde 
perveniet ad praemium fidei qui fidem non vult servare mandati?’ (The 
questions suggest the lack of fides in those whom he is about to de- 
nounce.) He then introduces his subject: the devil has invented ‘haereses 
et schismata quibus subverteret fidem . . .’. People have allowed them- 
selves to be deceived, because ‘ad veritatis originem non reditur nec 
caput quaeritur nec magisterii caelestis doctrina servatur’. To remedy 
this is simple. The Lord said to Peter: ‘I say to thee that thou art Peter 
and upon this rock I will build my Church, etc.’ (P.T. begins after this 
scripture text. I have kept Dom Le Moyne’s numbering, but corrected 
his readings here and there):! 


‘. . . erunt soluta et in caelis’ (Matt. 16'8-"9), 
s 


. Et idem post resurrectionem suam dicit illi: 
. ‘Pasce oves meas’ (John 2177). 


II. 


. Super illum aedificat ecclesiam 
. et illi pascendas oves mandat. 


. unam tamen cathedram constituit 
. et unitatis originem adque rationem sua auctoritate disposuit. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
III. 5. Et quamvis apostolis omnibus parem tribuat potestatem, 
6 
7 
IV. 8 


. Hoc erant utique et ceteri quod fuit Petrus, 
g. sed primatus Petro datur 
10. et una ecclesia et cathedra una monstratur. 


V. 11. Et pastores sunt omnes 
12. sed grex unus ostenditur 
13. qui ab apostolis omnibus unanimi consensione pascatur. 
VI. 14. Hanc Petri unitatem qui non tenet, 
15. tenere se fidem credit? 
VII. 16. Qui cathedram Petri super quem fundata ecclesia est deserit, 
17. in ecclesia se esse confidit? 
X. 24. Episcopatus unus est, cuius a singulis in solidum pars tenetur. 
25. Ecclesia una est quae in multitudinem latius incremento fecun- 
ditatis extenditur... 


* Cf. M. Bévenot, St. Cyprian’s De Unitate chap. 4, in the light of the MSS. 
(Rome, 1937). [= De Un., MSS.} 
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and there follows the triple comparison of the Church with the sun and 
its rays, a tree’s root and its branches, a spring and its streams—all 
showing the need of continuity with the source or starting-point. 

Dom Le Moyne presents the structure of the passage sufficiently 
well: the two scripture texts resumed in II; in III and IV what he calls 
‘the dialectic of the one and the many’ concerning Peter and the 
apostles, and the same in a slightly different form in V. VI and VII 
draw the practical conclusions, 16 harking back to the first text. The 
emphasis throughout is on Peter (88). 

In his analysis of its contents, we have already noticed his denial of 
the idea of ‘origin’—in spite of 7 and of at least a likely interpretation 
of 9. We have also questioned the correctness of his identification of 
‘cathedram Petri’ (16) with the see and church of Rome, since it makes 
VII say something quite irrelevant to the situation. In itself, of course, 
what it says became current coin in later centuries, but that is not a 
sufficient reason for transplanting the whole chapter there, when the 
sentence can bear a meaning which suits both the literary and the 
historical contexts. As for the latter, a glance at the whole piece will 
show that it follows the pattern which we have already noticed of (1) 
scripture text, (2) explanation, (3) question(s) aimed at adversaries. 

We can now add a last criticism. The obviously able writer of this 
version—recognized as such by Dom Le Moyne—failed to link up his 
substitution with what follows. There is a complete break of thought, 
a gulf, between 17 and 24, and yet they are consecutive. A forger with 
that much intelligence would have made some link between the asser- 
tion of the need of communion with the Papacy and the enigmatic 
phrase which concentrates attention on the episcopate. On this point 
neither Dom Le Moyne nor anyone else, to my knowledge, has ever 
offered any explanation. 

Let us then be permitted to adopt our own hypothesis and see whether 
there is not more coherence in it. Perhaps a paraphrase of the whole 
will best do this, making explicit what Cyprian meant his hearers to 
understand in the anonymous passages: 

“The Lord said to Peter: “I say to thee, thou art Peter and upon this 
rock I will build my Church, &c. ... shall be loosed also in heaven.”’ 
I. And again, after his resurrection, he said to him: ‘‘Feed my sheep.” 
II. You see that it is on Aim that he builds the Church, and to Aim that 
he commits the sheep to be fed. III. I am not denying that he gave all 
the apostles the same power, but the point is that he established but one 
chair of authority, and thus by his fiat established a starting-point and 
pattern for the future, viz. unity. [V. Let me put it clearer. The other 
apostles were, no doubt, empowered in exactly the same way as Peter 
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was, but Peter was made the unique source out of which that power 
came to be multiplied, and this fact was meant to show that the Church 
was to be one and the seat of authority one—in other words, that all the 
faithful were to form a unity and that all in authority were to form a 
unity. V. Again, Peter was not the only shepherd, they all were; but it 
is only one flock that was indicated, so that the apostles were clearly 
meant all to act in agreement and unison when tending it. VI. That 
being so, what are we to think of Felicissimus and the rest who break 
away from the unity which has come to us from Peter? Do they think 
they are being loyal to Christ’s commands? VII. As for Novatian, his 
case is clearer still. Why! it is against the very chair which Peter received 
and took to Rome that he has rebelled! If it was on Peter that the 
Church was based, has Novatian the impudence to think he is now in 
the Church at all? X. In fact, the two go together; there is first the 
episcopal authority: multiplied as it is among the bishops, it yet forms 
a unity because each exercises it in unison with the rest, as did the 
apostles. So is it with the Church: ever spreading and increasing as it 
does, it too forms a unity... .’ 


Notes: (a) The two questions, VI and VII, have been applied to 
those against whom Cyprian is speaking. (6) The reading ‘Petri unita- 
tem’ (14) is not certain, but makes perfectly good sense. However, 
‘ecclesiae unitatem’ may be right, but it does not alter the general mean- 
ing. (c) Fidem (15) seems certainly to refer back to what Cyprian had 
said in his introduction. (d) VII is perfectly adapted to Novatian. He 
had not as yet spread his schism throughout the world as he did later 
(ep. 55. 24, a situation which Dom Le Moyne erroneously makes con- 
temporaneous with the De Unitate (82, 97, &c.)). To revolt against one’s 
bishop was to flout the commands of Christ, but Novatian’s bishop had 
inherited his see from the very apostle who was the rock on which all 
the faithful were to stand, so that by revolting against him he had all 
the more obviously cut himself off from the body of the faithful (ecclesia). 
(e) This result of breaking with one’s bishop, viz. separation from the 
Church of Christ itself, is explained and expanded in X. It really picks 
up the two phrases in V, viz. grex unus and unanimi consensione, in the 
reverse order. The bishops form a unity and, concomitantly, the multi- 
tude of the faithful everywhere form a unity.—Episcopatus is neither 
the local authority of any one bishop, nor does it mean the whole body 
of bishops (Dom Le Moyne rightly points out that for this Cyprian 
uses corpus or collegium (82, n. 7)); it stands for the ‘total episcopal 
power in the Church’. In solidum is a legal phrase which Cyprian here 
uses in anything but its legal sense (amongst others cf. Koch, Cathedra 
Petri, p. 61, n. 5). Several people can be ‘responsible for’ something 
(e.g. a breach of contract) in solidum; but several cannot ‘possess’ some- 
thing in solidum, still less a part of it, as in the expression here. Cyprian 
introduces the phrase, rather grandiloquently, because it suggested the 
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impossibility of any division in the whole. Perhaps: ‘Each bishop so 
exercises his power locally as still to share responsibility for the 
whole’. They thus form a ‘solid’ unity. This concept is too common in 
Cyprian’s writings to call for references; it is in place here (i) because 
of ‘unanimi consensione’ (13), which has passed from the apostles to 
the bishops, and (ii) because of the development that follows, viz. the 
multiplicity of Christian centres which yet form the one Church, the 
‘grex unus’ (12). 
If the paraphrase attempted above is a reasonable interpretation of P.T.., 
one which takes into consideration the wording, the line of argument, 
the context, and the historical situation, Dom Le Moyne’s objections to 
ascribing it to Cyprian seem to be unfounded. It contains nothing which 
is inconsistent with the mentality revealed in the De Unitate, written as 
it was in 251. Nodoubt certain phrases might be taken a little differently ; 
such alternatives would not affect the main conclusion. 


Ill. THE TEXTUS RECEPTUS (T.R.) 


If, then, Dom Le Moyne’s attack on the authenticity of P.T. is not 
conclusive, his defence of the early date for T.R. remains to be examined. 
The early date has been attacked on several counts, the present writer 
contributing to them the fact that ‘the last nine lines’ are an anachronism 
(De Un., MSS., pp. 52-62). So as not to lengthen this survey unduly, 
it will suffice to deal with this one point, which Dom Le Moyne singles 
out as if it were the only ground alleged in that study. 

The following is the text, numbered as before for comparison with 
dy 
‘... erunt soluta et in caelis’ (Matt. 168-19.) 
II. 3. Super unum aedificat ecclesiam; 


III. 5. et quamvis apostolis omnibus post resurrectionem suam parem 
potestatem tribuat et dicat: ‘Sicut misit me Pater . . . si cuius 
tenueritis, tenebuntur’, (John 2021-23) 
6. tamen ut unitatem manifestaret, 
7. unitatis eiusdem originem ab uno incipientem sua auctoritate 
disposuit. 


IV. 8. Hoc erant utique et ceteri apostoli quod fuit Petrus, 
8b. pari consortio praediti et honoris et potestatis, 
g. sed exordium ab unitate proficiscitur 
10. ut ecclesia Christi una monstretur. 


V. 11. Quam unam ecclesiam etiam in Cantico Canticorum, Spiritus 
12. sanctus ex persona Domini designat et dicit: ‘Una est columba 
13. mea, . . . electa genitrici suae’ (Cant. 6°). 


VI. 14. Hanc ecclesiae unitatem qui non tenet, 
15. tenere se fidem credit? 
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VII. 16. Qui ecclesiae renititur et resistit, 
17. in ecclesia se esse confidit? 
18. Quando et beatus apostolus Paulus hoc idem doceat et sacra- 
mentum unitatis ostendat dicens: ‘Unum corpus et unus 
Spiritus, una spes vocationis vestrae, unus Dominus, una 
fides, unum baptisma, unus Deus’ (Eph. 44-6). 
VIII. 19. Quam unitatem tenere firmiter et vindicare debemus, 
20. maxime episcopi qui in ecclesia praesidemus, 
21. ut episcopatum quoque ipsum unum adque indivisum probe- 
mus. 
IX. 22. Nemo fraternitatem mendacio fallat, 
23. nemo fidei veritatem perfida praevaricatione corrumpat. 


X. 24. Episcopatus unus est cuius a singulis in solidum pars tenetur. 
25. Ecclesia una est, &c. 

A first argument that was made against the early date was the way in 

which those ‘last nine lines’ (here 18-23) fitted the baptismal contro- 
versy like a glove. We have the linking of baptism with the Church’s 
unity, and the appeal to the bishops to stand together on the point, so 
that the unity of the episcopate should be manifest to all. In face of this, 
Dom Le Moyne quarrels with the ascription of IX to the bishops, 
‘Nemo’ having been taken for nullus episcopus. He says that the fact that 
IX is between VIII and X (in both of which the bishops are central) is 
‘vraiment trop peu’ (97, n. 5). Perhaps not all will agree with him. He 
goes on to labour the point that fraternitas never refers to bishops but 
to the faithful. But this was never suggested. After the appeal for unity 
among the bishops, what was meant was: ‘Let no bishop lead the faithful 
astray.’ To crown all, he says: “M. Bévenot ne peut citer aucun texte de 
la querelle baptismale paralléle 4 cette phrase IX’ (98, n. 3). So far is 
this from being the case that among other quotations there was one 
given not only parallel to IX, but parallel to the combination VIII-IX 
(De Un., MSS., p. 60). It is worth repeating here. Cyprian is dealing 
explicitly with the necessity of baptizing repentant heretics: 
quapropter qui fidei et veritati praesumus, eos qui ad fidem et veritatem 
veniunt et agentes paenitentiam remitti sibi peccata deposcunt, decipere 
non debemus nec fallere, sed correctos a nobis et reformatos ad regnum 
caelorum disciplinis caelestibus erudire (ep. 73. 22). 
(Decipere and fallere refer to the argument based on the fact that cate- 
chumens who are martyred are saved in spite of their not being baptized 
—which argument he has just refuted. Such ‘fallacious’ arguments may 
well be aimed at in IX.) It is superfluous to quote other passages (e.g. 
ep. 73. 11-12) which are similar in substance if less so in phraseology. 

No doubt the force of this parallelism can be turned by saying that 
during the baptismal controversy Cyprian was continually borrowing 
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from the De Unitate (94, 97, n. 8, appendix iv). The fact of these 
borrowings had already been noticed, nor was it overlooked in De Un., 
MSS. (p. 62). But the parallelism was not the only argument. The main 
arguments against the early date for T.R. were (1) its inappropriateness 
in 251 and (2) the difficulty of explaining its replacement by P.T. at a 
later date. 

With regard to the first, Dom Le Moyne may be allowed to have 
scored a point against it. Having already acknowledged that the De 
Unitate was not delivered before a gathering of bishops, he admits that 
the collective address to bishops in the first person (VIII) is rather 
surprising. He professes to follow Poschmann in supposing that Cyprian 
meant: ‘Nous autres évéques, mes fréres, nous . . .’ (98), i.e. that Cyprian 
was still addressing his faithful but referring to his own duty and that 
of his colleagues. (Actually this is not Poschmann’s interpretation, 
which is what was criticized in De Un., MSS., pp. 70-72.) Though in 
this context it is still ‘étonnant’, one can admit that it is not impossible. 
There is a similar passage in the letter to the faithful in Spain, in which 
Cyprian is treating of bishops who have gone wrong: ‘Quid aliud servi 
et maxime sacerdotes Dei facere debemus nisi ut humanos errores et 
mendacia relinquamus et praecepta dominica custodientes in Dei veri- 
tate maneamus?” (ep. 67. 8). One can therefore admit that on this 
ground there is nothing to choose with regard to its date. 

But the main question is whether, at the time that the ‘De Unitate’ was 
written, there was any occasion for such an appeal for unity among the 
bishops. Dom Le Moyne refers to the ravages caused by Novatian’s 
schism, as related, for instance, in ep. 55. 24: rival bishops appointed in 
the great cities, other bishops rallying to him, a rival Church being 
created (82). ‘La phrase VIII parait donc trés bien traduire les préoccu- 
pations de Cyprien en 251’ (97). 

Space forbids dealing fully with such a contention. No doubt Nova- 
tian’s ‘Church’ spread rapidly, but had it yet done so when Cyprian 
was writing? Ep. 55 belongs to the following year when there had been 
time for such developments ; whereas everything points to the De Uni- 
tate having been written at a time when Novatian, as rival bishop to 
Cornelius in Rome, had done no more than make his first attempts at 
recognition in Carthage. Even Dom Le Moyne’s date ‘vers le milieu de 
l'année 251’ (84) scarcely allows enough time for Cyprian to be appre- 
hensive of a split among the bishops. But even on such a supposition 
did Cyprian ever consider Novatian and his nominees as bishops at all ? 
They were pseudo-episcopi to him, when he did not use some stronger 
term. It is not to them that he would be appealing to rally to the unity 
of the episcopatus! 
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In this connexion, the fact that Cyprian often mentions the union of 
the bishops among themselves in the first year of the Novatianist schism 
is beside the point. It is not union that we are looking for, but evidence 
of disunion. Dom Le Moyne has borrowed the very passages which were 
quoted in De Un., MSS. (59, n. 11) to show that Cyprian then looked 
on the unity of the episcopate as something divinely guaranteed, and 
now presents them as evidence of Cyprian’s anxiety about disunion . . . 
(82, nn. 6, 7). Of course, Cyprian knew of individual bishops falling 
away, but as late as his first letter to Stephen (before the controversy), 
he could still speak of the union of the bishops thus: ‘Neque enim 
poterat esse apud nos sensus diversus, in quibus unus esset Spiritus’ 
(ep. 68. 5). It was such considerations as these that lay behind the state- 
ment which startled Pére Lebreton: “The possibility of division among 
the bishops never seems to have occurred to Cyprian before the baptis- 
mal controversy’ (97, nn. 6, 7—quoting De Un., MSS., pp. 58-59). In 
the case of the Novatianists, Cyprian simply looked on them as being 
‘outside’: what was new to him in the baptismal controversy was that 
bishops who were indubitably in the Church, and Stephen amongst 
them, were teaching a doctrine different from that of the African bishops 
and of others in the East, a teaching which to him was in itself subversive 
of the Church’s unity. Here for the first time he was faced with disunion 
among the bishops ‘in’ the Church: 

Illud mirandum est, immo indignandum potius et dolendum, christia- 

nos antichristis adsistere et praevaricatores fidei adque ecclesiae prodi- 
tores intus in ipsa ecclesia contra ecclesiam stare (ep. 69. 10). 
And it is the danger of such a disunion that he has in mind in VIII and 
IX: the bishops must show a united front to the world if the unity of 
the Church is to be preserved; they must avoid fallacious, specious 
doctrines. That was not the case when he wrote the De Unitate: it became 
so during the baptismal controversy. 

Dom Le Moyne has also to face the old question: if T.R. came first, 
as he holds, how is its replacement by P.T. to be explained? He recog- 
nizes the quality of the mind behind P.T.; can he then explain why its 
author left so much untouched, and especially why he dropped those 
‘last nine lines’? To neither of these questions does he give any answer, 
yet they are vital. We have said something already with regard to the 
first and will only add the remark that the African opponent of the 
Donatists (whom he imagines to be the forger) would not have taken 
such trouble over chap. 4—not to mention chap. 19—and left un- 
touched Cyprian’s condemnation of schismatical baptism: ‘Non abluuntur 
illic homines sed potius sordidantur, etc.’ (De Un. 11). For Optatus ad- 
mitted the baptism of the Donatists and, unlike Cyprian, distinguished 
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clearly between heretics and schismatics. So that his supposed con- 
temporary was careless both here and again when he kept VI (as Dom 
Le Moyne reads it) unchanged, where ‘schisme et hérésie sont identifiés’ 
(91, with n. 5). 

But we must press our last question: why did he drop those ‘last 
nine lines’? We have already noted that P.T., on Dom Le Moyne’s 
explanation, leaves a gap in the thought between VII and X. With T.R. 
in front of him, our able forger had simply to go on with VIII and IX, 
and the gap was gone. Neither he nor anyone else (Cyprian included) 
could have taken exception to those lines—had they been in the original 
which he was rewriting. There was every reason for keeping them. In 
other words, until that question is satisfactorily answered, there is no 
alternative but to admit that T.R. was not the first, but the second, 
version. And this conclusion receives an unexpected confirmation from 
the new variant reading which is discussed in a separate note of this 
issue (pp. 68 ff.). 

But, as we have seen above, if P.T. came first, there is no such gap, 
because on our interpretation the episcopate is in question throughout, 
and VII is followed naturally by Episcopatus unus est, &c. When the 
revision came to be made, for whatever reason, the text Pasce oves meas 
was dropped. This involved dropping the references to pastores (line 4 
and all V), which included the phrase unanimi consensione, a phrase vital 
to the subsequent development. The apostles had been reinforced (in 
III) by John 207-23, but only as individuals; and the new V (Cant. 6°) 
together with VI and the new VII had put the Church in the centre of 
the picture (through Eph. 4°). The bishops, and their unity—both 
ideas necessary in order to link up with Episcopatus unus est—had to be 
reintroduced to fili the gap created by the alterations. This was done 
by the creation of VIII and IX. Thus is the extra length of the whole 
version easily explained. It may have been ‘écrit d’un seul jet’ (93), but it 
could not be so ‘autonome’ as to neglect the point where the join was to 
be made. 

IV. SOME CONCLUSIONS 


After all this detail, we can come nearer to Cyprian’s real attitude to 
Rome if we deal with the question: why was the new version made at 
all? Dr. O. Perler and J. Ludwig who, like ourselves, take P.T. as the 
first version, and T.R. as dating from the baptismal controversy, find 
the cause of the revision in the use, by Stephen’s side, of the expressions 
in P.'T’. which could be understood as asserting Rome’s authority over 
the other bishops. Dom Le Moyne quotes Pére Lebreton in refutation: 
‘les objections romaines qui auraient été tirées du De Unitate sont pure- 
ment conjecturales; dans cette controverse que tant de documents 
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éclairent, nous n’en trouvons aucune trace’ (g2, n. 2). This is a surpris- 
ing judgement, since not a single document on Stephen’s side has sur- 
vived, unless we reckon the very muddled, anonymous De Rebaptismate. 
Anyone who has tried merely to arrange in chronological order what 
documents are available, knows how difficult it is to do so owing to the 
gaps in our knowledge, especially about the course of events in Rome. 
We still move in a fog of uncertainty, and for that reason the slightest 
indications become significant. Dr. Perler’s suggestions—he claims no 
more for them—do not deserve to be dubbed purement conjecturales. If 
Dom Le Moyne himself can see in ep. 71. 3 a denial to Rome of a 
primatus over the other churches, it is fair enough to suggest that 
Stephen or his supporters were using Primatus Petro datur from P.T. 
in a Roman sense and that Cyprian wanted to exclude the renewal of 
such an interpretation of his words. That Stephen was claiming autho- 
rity because he had inherited the cathedra Petri, we know from ep. 75. 
17; he need not have borrowed this from P.T. but he may well have 
appealed to it in confirmation ad hominem, and in any case Cyprian 
would see how, under the circumstances, his own words could be 
turned against him: ‘Qui cathedram Petri . . . deserit, in ecclesia se esse 
confidit ?’. So too could the text ‘Pasce oves meas’ be ‘misused’ against 
him, and as he had no other words of Christ with which to balance it, 
he cut it out altogether. The three essential changes of P.T. thus find a 
natural explanation in the baptismal controversy, and the first two are 
not purely conjectural. And when that has been added to the rest of the 
evidence, the case for the insertion into T.R. of scripture texts which 
were otherwise unused before the baptismal controversy gains in likeli- 
hood over the possibility of their use, then, being due to borrowings 
from the original De Unitate. 

What then was Cyprian’s attitude to the Church of Rome? Dom 
Le Moyne rejects the notion that for Cyprian ‘Rome est centre actuel 
d’unité’ (102, cf. 92). It all depends in what sense ‘centre of unity’ is 
taken. For in view of all the evidence at our disposal, it is clear that 
Cyprian did consider Rome as in some sense the centre. But what sort 
of a centre was it? If we take his theory of the unity of the Church at its 
face value, the position which Rome would hold in it can perhaps be 
best illustrated by the modern parallel of the secretariate of some inter- 
national organization, having its ‘centre’ in Geneva. Current business 
passes through that centre, administrative directives are issued by it. 
The national bodies belonging to that organization look to it and 
generally accept its rulings as a matter of course. If the general secretary 
happens to be a man of outstanding personality, who has throughout 
shown a keen appreciation of the needs and interests of the whole body, 
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he will be quoted and his ‘authority’ taken as establishing precedents. 
Yet it is understood that neither the secretariate nor its head is in a 
position to bind the members by the directives issued. They are all at 
least revocable at the next General Assembly. 

Something like that would appear to have been Cyprian’s attitude to 
the Church of Rome, especially when he was speculating on the unity 
of the Church—or when he found himself in violent disagreement with 
its bishop. Yet, in the normal handling of Church affairs, he showed 
both by word and deed that, in practice, he recognized much more 
authority in the Bishop of Rome than his theoretical attitude allowed 
for. Some examples of this were instanced in the article in the Mélanges 
Lebreton, and others could be added. They show that his theory of 
Church unity—viz. that it was preserved by the concord of the bishops, 
and that this was in turn guaranteed by the Spirit—was but an approxi- 
mative schematization of the living reality, the Church, which he had 
only come to know rather late in life. That solid reality, of which he was 
so conscious and which he loved so much, contained elements which 
his theory failed to include, and the hard facts of the baptismal contro- 
versy showed that his theory was inadequate. There his theory broke 
down completely. He fiercely tried to maintain it at the time, yet he 
never carried it to its logical conclusion, which was to cut off Stephen 
and all who agreed with him from the unity of the Church. To have 
done so would have meant going against something in that Church’s 
many-splendoured reality which he had inherited and which had be- 
come part of his own Christian, indeed episcopal, life. It is only in some 
such way, allowing for the inner tensions in Cyprian’s own soul, that 
we can explain his words, his actions, and his martyrdom within that 
unity of the Church for which he had never ceased to strive. 


Maurice BEVENOT 














A FIFTH-CENTURY EGYPTIAN ABBOT 


I. BESA AND HIS BACKGROUND 


letters and sermons! of Besa all that can be learned about the man 
and about the phase in the development of Egyptian monasticism 
which he and his community represent. 

The majority of Besa’s works are unedited,* and it is therefore neces- 
sary to give a list of all the manuscripts upon which I am basing this 
study :3 Zoega cciv; K. 965; B.M. Or. 8810, 15—g0; Ryl. 63; Paris 130", 
8-13, 20-21; Zoega ccv; Insinger 57; Zoega ccv1; Paris 1305, 109-110; 
K. 9224; Cairo Munier 9292; B.M. 175; K. 923; Zoega ccxxxv1; B.M. 
176; Paris 1305, 127; K. 9323; Paris 1307, 121; Michigan 158/22; 
Zoega ccvil; Zoega CCXXXVIII; Paris 1305, 42. Manuscripts listed 
as Zoega are in the Biblioteca Nazionale, Naples, and are numbered 
according to G. Zoega, Catalogus codicum copticorum . . ., Rome, 1810; 
those listed as K. are in the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna; 
B.M. Or. 8810 is in the British Museum; Ryl. 63 is in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, and is numbered according to W. E. Crum, Cata- 
logue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the Collection of the Fohn Rylands 
Library Manchester, Manchester, 1909; those listed as Paris are in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris; Insinger 57 is in the Rijksmuseum van 
Oudheden, Leiden, and is numbered according to W. Pleyte et P. A. A. 
Boeser, Manuscrits Coptes du Musée d’ Antiquités des Pays-Bas a Leide, 
Leide, 1897; Cairo Munier 9292 is in the Coptic Museum, Cairo, and 
is numbered according to H. Munier, Catalogue Général des Antiquités 
Egyptiennes du Musée du Caire, Manuscrits Coptes, Cairo, 1916; those 
listed as B.M. are in the British Museum and are numbered according 
to W. E. Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, London, 1905; Michigan 158/22 is in the University of 
Michigan General Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The development of monasticism in Egypt is of particular interest as 


|: this and two subsequent articles I endeavour to extract from the 


' Besa’s Life of Shenoute has been edited and discussed in connexion with 
the study of Shenoute (cf. Sinuthii Vita, ed. J. Leipoldt, C.S.C.O., Scriptores 
Coptici, series secunda, tomus ii, Paris 1906; and J. Leipoldt, Schenute von 
Atripe, Texte und Untersuchungen 25, 1, N.F. 10, 1, Leipzig, 1903), and I am 
therefore disregarding it except in the few instances where it is necessary for 
my theme. 

2 An edition is to be published in the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium. 

3 See my article in Le Muséon, LXVI. 





{Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. V, Pt. I, April 1954] 
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this country was the cradle of the monastic movement.' The coenobitic 
form of ascetic life was first fully organized by Pachomius. The founda- 
tion of the White Monastery, of which Besa was the third abbot, was, 
however, independent of the Pachomian houses. In the middle of the 
fourth century Pgol gathered together a community. Shenoute, his suc- 
cessor, was responsible for the rapid growth of the monastery and is well 
known from his numerous writings. Besa succeeded Shenoute as abbot. 

The White Monastery is situated in the region of Akhmim, near 
Sohag. It is built in the desert at the edge of the fertile land beside the 
ancient village of Atripe, and behind it rises a range of hills.; To this 
day there remain considerable portions of the original buildings includ- 
ing the massive fortress-like walls, and parts of the church which was 
built by Shenoute.+ J. Leipoldt,s on the basis of a passage in the works 
of Shenoute, estimates that the land belonging to the White Monastery 
covered an area of at least 50 square kilometres (i.e. 19°32 square miles). 
Within these bounds there were, in addition to the main monastery, 
several daughter houses; some occupied by monks, some by nuns. The 
number of monks and nuns under Shenoute’s jurisdiction was consider- 
able, about 4,000 in all. The population probably was much the same 
in Besa’s day. 

To write a biography of Besa is unfortunately impossible. No Life of 
Besa, even if such a thing was ever written by one of his monks, has 
come down to us. The little that can be said has to be culled from his 
writings, which do, to some extent, portray the man, and from the few 
references to him which have survived in Coptic literature. The name 
Besa seems to be connected with the Egyptian god Bes, the ending -a 
being an abbreviation of the Greek ending -ac.° The relationship be- 
tween the name and ancient Egyptian mythology must not lead us to 
infer that Besa’s parentage or background was non-Christian. In fact 
nothing can be deduced from it. Christians in Egypt had no scruples in 
adopting names associated with the names of pagan divinities because 
the ancient mythologies had to a large extent lost their power and 
attraction.’ 

? Cf. K. Heussi, Der Ursprung des Ménchtums, Tiibingen, 1936, and literature 
cited there. 

2 Cf. J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe, pp. 36 ff. 

3 Cf. K. Baedeker, Egypt and the Stidan, Leipzig, 1929, p. 229. 

* For a modern impression of the place, together with some illustrations, cf. 
A. L. Schmitz, Das Weisse und das Rote Kloster, Die Antike, Berlin, iii. 326 ff. ; 
cf. also Johann Georg, Herzog zu Sachsen, Streifziige durch die Kirchen und 
Kléster Agyptens, Leipzig-Berlin, 1914, pp. 45 f. and 57 ff. 

5 Schenute von Atripe, pp. 95 f. 


® Cf. G. Heuser, Die Personennamen der Kopten, Leipzig, 1929, Pp. 44. 
7 Cf. J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe, pp. 28 ff. 
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Very few chronological data of Besa’s life are certain. Both the date 
of his birth and that of his death are unknown. From a fragment of a 
leaf now in the British Museum! it appears that an Apa Besa had an 
interview with the emperor Zeno who came to the throne in A.D. 474. 
A fragment of the same leaf is in the Bodleian Library, Oxford.: But 
even when the fragments are pieced together nothing new of interest 
emerges. If the reading and identification of the two names be correct, 
it can be concluded that Besa lived until after a.D. 474. 

From a date given by Besa himself and contained in Zoega ccvI, 
diva, the date of Shenoute’s death, and consequently that of Besa’s 
succession as abbot of the White Monastery, has been calculated. The 
reference is to a famine in the ninth year, the sixth year after Shenoute’s 
death, on the twelfth day of the seventh month. The ninth year is 
reckoned from one of the indiction years. These were the years of the 
tax assessment which was carried out every fifteen years from the time 
of Diocletian (A.D. 297). According to J. Leipoldt’s detailed discussion,‘ 
the year of Shenoute’s death is A.D. 451. But one of his arguments based 
on the death of Nestorius before the Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 451) 
has since been challenged by information from Nestorius’ own Book of 
Heraclides which provides proof that Nestorius lived on after the Coun- 
cil.s Acceptance of this piece of evidence as decisive would necessitate 
the choice of the alternative date for Shenoute’s death, viz. a.D. 466, and 
the consequent dating of the famine in A.D. 472. 

For those who, like J. Leipoldt® and P. van Cauwenbergh,’ accept 
Besa as the author of Clarendon Press b. 4, fragment 22,’ there is an- 
other date to be considered. On tn it is made clear that the writer 
has been a monk for at least sixty years. But I do not accept Besa’s 
authorship for this manuscript. The additional fact that Besa was prob- 
ably succeeded by Zenobios, a secretary of Shenoute,? does not enable 
either the length of Besa’s life or his tenure of office to be defined more 
closely. 

Only one other incident in Besa’s life is known: in B.M. Or. 8810, 
re - Hx, Besa seems to refer to a plot against his life. He asks his 
readers to pray for him, ‘that we’, he says, ‘may recover from the 

' B.M. 3509. 

2 Cf. W. E. Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
no. . 

MS. Copt. g-3-18. I am indebted for this information to Dr. P. E. Kahle. 
Cf. Schenute von Atripe, pp. 44 ff. 

Cf. ¥.T.S. ix. 601 ff. 

Schenute von Atripe, p. 17. 

? Etude sur les moines d’Egypte depuis le Concile de Chalcédoine (451) jusqu’a 
l’invasion arabe (640), Paris, 1914, p. 4. 

§ In the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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4 
5 
6 


® CL F.7.S. v. 832. 
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infirmity’. P. van Cauwenbergh' comments, ‘La maladie de Bésa . . . 
est peut-étre la conséquence d’une tentative criminelle’. I feel, however, 
that the reference is not to a physical illness but rather to human frailty 
in the sight of God, an interpretation which seems to be supported by 
Besa’s quotation? of Jer. 183 in the same context. 

That Besa spent some considerable time as a monk under Shenoute 
seems clear from a reference in his Life of Shenoute.; Moreover, a 
reference in B.M. 175, CRY, suggests that Besa had already in Shenoute’s 
lifetime attained to a position of trust and responsibility. He tells his 
readers that he had intended to write earlier, that is to say three years 
before the death of ‘our father’. It is clear from the context that the 
proposed letter was to have contained exhortations and pastoral advice. 
The panegyric on Macarius of Tkoous states that Shenoute in his old 
age nominated Besa to be at the head of the brethren in his stead. 

Like his predecessor Shenoute, Besa had the title archimandrite. This 
is attested by the heading of the catechesis contained in Zoega ccvii and 
also by a panegyric on Besa in Paris 1317, 37. And like him Besa had a 
secretarys who helped to lighten the heavy burden of his work. The 
Paris leaf is also interesting in that it throws light on the esteem in which 
Besa’s memory was held after his death. Unfortunately it is impossible 
to date the composition of this panegyric. It appears probable that this 
Paris leaf is only a ninth-century copy of it. At the beginning of the 
fragment there is a section in praise of the Virgin Mary. The writer 
declares that his tongue cannot adequately praise the holy Virgin ; ‘rather’, 
he continues, ‘I will turn the rudder of my humble tongue elsewhere, 
for the memory of Apa Besa, the archimandrite, has come into my 
heart. . . .” The eulogy extolling Besa’s righteousness occupies the re- 
mainder of the leaf. An indirect testimony to Besa’s reputation in 
monastic circles of later ages is the preservation and continued copying 
of his writings. His name is also remembered in the liturgy where it is 
coupled with that of Shenoute in the ‘Memento’ of the saints.® 

In order to appreciate Besa’s character and work more fully, it is 
necessary to examine the various influences which were at work in his 
life. Again the main source of information is Besa’s own writings. There, 
no doubt, the Bible is the element most readily discernible. His writings 


t Op. cit., p. 151, note 4. 

2 This and all subsequent references to the O.T. are according to the LXX 
numeration (H. B. Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, Cambridge, 1901). 

3 Sinuthii Vita, ed. J. Leipoldt, p. 7. 

* Mémoires . . . de la Mission Archéologique Frangaise au Caire, Paris, iv. 110. 

5 B.M. 175, CKe. 

® Cf., for example, L. Delaporte, Catalogue Sommaire des Manuscrits Coptes 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris, Paris, 1912, nos. 74, 75, 76. 
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abound in biblical quotations and allusions. It is pertinent to ask 
whether they are of any value for the study of the text of the Sahidic 
Bible and its history. Though the evidence of patristic material is neces- 
sarily subordinate to that of manuscripts containing Bible texts, never- 
theless quotations from the Fathers have a part to play in textual 
criticism. But there are many difficulties which must not be disregarded. 
Besa was writing during the fifth century, but the manuscripts with 
which we are here concerned were written considerably later. In the 
intervening period Besa’s writings were, no doubt, copied many times 
and the copyists were themselves monks, well versed in the Scriptures. 
Thus the danger here, as always, is that the scribe may assimilate the 
biblical sayings of his exemplar to the text of his own day with which he 
is familiar. But even if it could be assumed that the manuscripts faith- 
fully reproduce what Besa actually wrote, the question would still arise 
whether Besa’s quotations can be used as trustworthy evidence for the 
Bible of his day. Indeed it cannot be said with any certainty that there 
was a standard text of the Sahidic Bible at so early a date. And in any 
case it seems improbable that Besa always quoted from a written source; 
often no doubt he relied on his memory. A study of the quotations, 
however, has yielded the result that the manuscripts have on occasions 
preserved readings not otherwise attested in the Sahidic tradition, while 
sometimes they bear further witness to a reading that has otherwise little 
support. 

For the present purpose of inquiring into the influences at work in 
Besa’s mind, a more profitable line of thought is to ask which parts of 
the Bible he used most. The proportion in which the various books are 
used may reveal some of Besa’s special tendencies, though his choice, 
no doubt, is to a large extent dependent on the subject-matter of his 
writings. In the O.T. Proverbs has pride of place. Its ethical teaching 
serves well to support Besa’s own. Perhaps it would be too fanciful to 
attribute Besa’s preference for Proverbs to the ancient Egyptian love 
for wisdom literature, especially as the other biblical and apocryphal 
wisdom literature is used but little by Besa. The many references to the 
Psalms are not surprising when one considers that this book was used 
as a prayer-book and occupied a prominent position in the daily devo- 
tions of the monks. Besa’s comparatively frequent use of the prophetical 
books of the O.T., more especially Isaiah and Jeremiah, and the paucity 
of references to the historical books are readily explained by their 
respective subject-matter. 

In the N.T. it may be noticed that of the synoptic gospels Matthew 
and Luke are drawn upon more than Mark. The Fourth Gospel, Acts, 
and all the longer N.T. Epistles are also used. The only N.T. book, 
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omission of reference to which calls for comment, is Revelation.' This 
may, of course, be due to the nature of the writings of Besa. He may 
have felt that the highly imaginative language of Revelation could do 
little to further his severely practical aims in spite of the fact that he has 
occasion to speak of the rewards and judgements which await his readers 
on the Last Day. It may be noted, however, that Revelation was not 
highly regarded in the East, and its place in the canon seems only to 
have been established finally at the time of Athanasius.? On the other 
hand there is evidence for the use not only of the Apocalypse in Egypt 
already before Besa’s time but also of apocryphal apocalypses and of a 
strong eschatological interest which in some way seems to have been 
linked with the monastic Weltanschauung.3 

Besa’s familiarity with the Bible, though surprising to the modern 
reader, was by no means exceptional among the monks of his day. 
Portions of Scripture were learned by heart and recited by the monks 
as they went about their daily task. This, together with the fact that 
Bivie reading played an important part in the daily offices, goes far to 
explain Besa’s intimate knowledge of the Bible. In a number of instances 
Besa falls into Bible language and phraseology without in any way indi- 
cating their origin. In these cases it is often difficult to decide whether 
Besa was just using the idiom which came most naturally to him or 
whether he was intending to bring to bear the added weight of scriptural 
authority. If the latter be true one must assume that he expected his 
readers to notice that Scripture was being used. Some examples from 
B.M. Or. 8810, chosen as being typical, may be given. On Ton Besa, 
speaking of the seriousness of sin, says, ‘For everyone who does good 
is of God but he who does evil is of the devil’ (cf. 1 John 3%). On Fa 
Besa, grieving over the punishments which the wicked will incur, ex- 
presses his sorrow in St. Paul’s words, ‘For out of great affliction and 
much grief I say these things’ (cf. 2 Cor. 24). On yok he exhorts the 
nun Antinoe in words from three verses in Proverbs (23'*, 22'9, 475), 
‘Now therefore pay heed to teaching and prepare your ears for the words 
of knowledge, that you may have confidence in God. And let your eyes 
look at things that are upright and your eyelids open wide to the truths 
in order that you may learn what is fitting.’ 

Besa, when dealing with any particular subject, refers on occasion to 
more than one biblical passage. The question may therefore be raised, 


' Though there may be possible verbal reminiscences of Rev. 7'?, e.g. B.M. 
Or. 8810, To and ;RE. 

2 Cf. his Festal Letter xxxix, in A.D. 367. 

3 Cf. S. Morenz, Die Geschichte von Foseph dem Zimmermann, Texte und 
Untersuchungen 56, Berlin—Leipzig, 1951, pp. 114 f. 
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abound in biblical quotations and allusions. It is pertinent to ask 
whether they are of any value for the study of the text of the Sahidic 
Bible and its history. Though the evidence of patristic material is neces- 
sarily subordinate to that of manuscripts containing Bible texts, never- 
theless quotations from the Fathers have a part to play in textual 
criticism. But there are many difficulties which must not be disregarded. 
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Thus the danger here, as always, is that the scribe may assimilate the 
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fully reproduce what Besa actually wrote, the question would still arise 
whether Besa’s quotations can be used as trustworthy evidence for the 
Bible of his day. Indeed it cannot be said with any certainty that there 
was a standard text of the Sahidic Bible at so early a date. And in any 
case it seems improbable that Besa always quoted from a written source ; 
often no doubt he relied on his memory. A study of the quotations, 
however, has yielded the result that the manuscripts have on occasions 
preserved readings not otherwise attested in the Sahidic tradition, while 
sometimes they bear further witness to a reading that has otherwise little 
support. 
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used may reveal some of Besa’s special tendencies, though his choice, 
no doubt, is to a large extent dependent on the subject-matter of his 
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wisdom literature is used but little by Besa. The many references to the 
Psalms are not surprising when one considers that this book was used 
as a prayer-book and occupied a prominent position in the daily devo- 
tions of the monks. Besa’s comparatively frequent use of the prophetical 
books of the O.T., more especially Isaiah and Jeremiah, and the paucity 
of references to the historical books are readily explained by their 
respective subject-matter. 
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omission of reference to which calls for comment, is Revelation.: This 
may, of course, be due to the nature of the writings of Besa. He may 
have felt that the highly imaginative language of Revelation could do 
little to further his severely practical aims in spite of the fact that he has 
occasion to speak of the rewards and judgements which await his readers 
on the Last Day. It may be noted, however, that Revelation was not 
highly regarded in the East, and its place in the canon seems only to 
have been established finally at the time of Athanasius. On the other 
hand there is evidence for the use not only of the Apocalypse in Egypt 
already before Besa’s time but also of apocryphal apocalypses and of a 
strong eschatological interest which in some way seems to have been 
linked with the monastic Weltanschauung.3 

Besa’s familiarity with the Bible, though surprising to the modern 
reader, was by no means exceptional among the monks of his day. 
Portions of Scripture were learned by heart and recited by the monks 
as they went about their daily task. This, together with the fact that 
Bible reading played an important part in the daily offices, goes far to 
explain Besa’s intimate knowledge of the Bible. In a number of instances 
Besa falls into Bible language and phraseology without in any way indi- 
cating their origin. In these cases it is often difficult to decide whether 
Besa was just using the idiom which came most naturally to him or 
whether he was intending to bring to bear the added weight of scriptural 
authority. If the latter be true one must assume that he expected his 
readers to notice that Scripture was being used. Some examples from 
B.M. Or. 8810, chosen as being typical, may be given. On Ton Besa, 
speaking of the seriousness of sin, says, ‘For everyone who does good 
is of God but he who does evil is of the devil’ (cf. 1 John 3%). On ya 
Besa, grieving over the punishments which the wicked will incur, ex- 
presses his sorrow in St. Paul’s words, ‘For out of great affliction and 
much grief I say these things’ (cf. 2 Cor. 24). On yoh he exhorts the 
nun Antinoe in words from three verses in Proverbs (23!, 22"9, 475), 
‘Now therefore pay heed to teaching and prepare your ears for the words 
of knowledge, that you may have confidence in God. And let your eyes 
look at things that are upright and your eyelids open wide to the truths 
in order that you may learn what is fitting.’ 

Besa, when dealing with any particular subject, refers on occasion to 
more than one biblical passage. The question may therefore be raised, 


? Though there may be possible verbal reminiscences of Rev. 7'7, e.g. B.M. 
Or. 8810, T4o and FKE. 

? Cf. his Festal Letter xxxix, in A.D. 367. 

3 Cf. S. Morenz, Die Geschichte von Joseph dem Zimmermann, Texte und 
Urtersuchungen 56, Berlin—Leipzig, 1951, pp. 114 f. 
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whether he had at his disposal any sets of texts already collected and 
bearing on a specific subject. This seems to be a possibility although it 
is perhaps more likely that he juxtaposed the passages as he needed 
them or had stored them in his memory from previous catechetical 
instruction. Some of these passages seem to be linked by key-words 
which may almost lead one to suppose that he had access to some form 
of concordance. It seems likely that such works may have existed. There 
are several fragments indicating their existence at a later date.: Some 
examples of passages so linked may now be given: Prov. 284, 1973, 20%, 
each of which contains the word ‘father’, are all given in B.M. Or. 8810, 
Tz and convey a warning against despising the fathers. It is interesting 
to note that these three verses also occur together in Zoega CCVI, oa. 
In B.M. Or. 8810, 7Xu, the same subject and the same key-word run 
through a different set of quotations, viz. Prov. 2874, Exod. 21'° (or one 
of its biblical parallels), Deut. 27'°. A set of exhortations opens the 
letter in B.M. Or. 8810, y1e - yra, and Besa strings together a series of 
quotations on the theme of light and darkness, the key-word being 
‘light’, thus: John 1235, 119, Job 293, Isa. 59 (although this verse does 
not contain the key-word ‘light’, its inclusion is, I think, justified as the 
word occurs in the preceding verse Isa. 599), Prov. 673, Ps. 1185, Isa. 
269, Ps. 18%9 (only 189 contains the key-word). In support of the law 
Besa refers to two passages, Prov. 28+ and Isa. 8% (B.M. Or. 8810, 717 
(for y:~)), linked by the t_key-word ‘law’. Other examples may be 
found in B.M. Or. 8810, T3C-TS" F Prov. 2173 and 128, the key-word 
being ‘tongue’; in B.M. Or. 8810, Ze - To, Prov. 143 ai and 167, the key- 
word being ‘mouth’; also in B.M. Or. 8810, Ze - To, where the key- 
word ‘foolish’ seems to connect Prov. 14', 143, and 29", 187; and in 
B.M. Or. 8810, @1e - Ora, Ps. 827-+ and 108'-9, the key-words ‘be not 
silent’ occurring at the beginning of each group. 

Besa’s use of the Bible is strictly subordinate to his didactic purpose. 
The Bible is, as it were, the supporting element in his writings. His 
arguments are clothed in its language, and added authority is drawn 
from it. In its words he speaks to his monks and nuns of their sinfulness, 
he exhorts them to lead a better life, he threatens them and warns them 
of the judgement to come, and he promises rewards to those who are 
faithful and obedient. The more specific monastic ideals, such as 
poverty, fasting, and the mortification of the body, are also so supported.* 

Not only do his writings bear the mark of the powerful influence 


’ Cf., for example, W. E. Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the 
Collection of the John Rylands Library Manchester, no. 61; W. E. Crum, Cata- 
logue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the British Museum, no. 977. 

2 Besa’s method of interpreting the Bible will be considered in the third 
article, in connexion with his Christianity. 
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exercised by the Bible but they also reveal a high regard for monastic 
and ecclesiastical tradition. Most pronounced, of course, is Besa’s de- 
pendence on his master and predecessor, Shenoute. His great regard 
for Shenoute is expressed at length in his Life of Shenoute which, in 
spite of its conventional form, gives a clear picture of Besa’s admiration 
for his master. His grief on the latter’s death is described there.' Besa’s 
style of writing makes it impossible to say whether he is conscious not 
only of the loss of a great teacher and abbot but also of a personal friend. 
Among his other writings, part of a sermon preached on the com- 
memoration day of Shenoute is preserved (Zoega ccvii). Again Besa 
extols Shenoute’s honour in life and death in conventional phraseology. 
In his writings to his monks and nuns there are frequent references to 
‘our father’ and appeals to his teaching. Only in one case can it be proved 
that he is quoting Shenoute,? but it seems probable that he is referring 
to his predecessor’s teaching in many instances. In one other passage I 
have noticed a striking similarity between words used by Besa and some 
used by Shenoute.3 Besa, however, gives no indication that he is here 
dependent on Shenoute. It is not out of the question that both are draw- 
ing on a common source. 

There is no doubt that the Bible and Shenoute were the two most 
active influences on Besa. Otherwise there is little that can be deduced 
from his writings. In B.M. Or. 8810, yXa - yXe, he quotes Athanasius 
and, though the quotations are possibly wrongly attributed to the 
patriarch of Alexandria,‘ the fact that he mentions his name shows that 
he not only knew of him but also respected him. Besa’s regard for Antony 
is proved by a set of quotations from his works.s Mention must also be 

' Sinuthi Vita, ed. J. Leipoldt, pp. 74 and 76. 

? Paris 130', 11%, contains a quotation from MS. Copte no. 2, cqa, an un- 
edited Shenoute MS. in the possession of the Institut Francais d’Archéologie 


Orientale, Cairo, which M. Ch. Kuentz, the director, kindly allowed me to 
consult. 

3 B.M. Or. 8810, taah - Taae (for Yash - Tac), compare MS. Copte no. 2, 
Cg - C[qaj, see note 2 above. Unfortunately I have had the opportunity to study 
only parts of this most interesting manuscript. 

* The quotations do not occur in the published works of Athanasius but form 
part of a Sahidic homily the author of which is unidentified; cf. W. E. Crum, 
Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the Collection of the John Rylands Library 
Manchester, no. 62; also W. E. Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, no. 990. For arguments in favour of the authenticity, cf. 
L. Th. Lefort, ‘Un Nouveau “De Virginitate” Attribué A S. Athanase’, 
Analecta Bollandiana, tome Ixvii, pp. 142 ff. 

s For B.M. Or. 8810, oa - FoR, cf. Migne P.G. 40, 9838 f., and also 1012p f. 
For B.M. Or. 8810, FOH - Foe, cf. Migne P.G. 40, 986p f., and rosop f. For 
B.M. Or. 8810, Fn- na (for Yh), cf. Migne P.G. 40, 9838 ff., and also 
1012B ff. For the Antony quotations cf. G. Garitte, ‘A propos des lettres de 
S. Antoine l’Ermite’, Le Muséon, lii. 11 ff. 
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made of a quotation from the first Pseudo-Clementine De Virginitate, 
chapter vii, in Paris 130', 217. Besa’s respect for tradition is revealed 
also in his frequent references to the commandments of ‘our fathers’ 
and their customs. Though it is, of course, not possible to identify the 
‘fathers’ with certainty, it may be suggested that, when the reference is 
not to superiors within the monastery at the time, Besa wishes to remind 
his readers of his predecessors Pgol and Shenoute, and perhaps also of 
other prominent monastic personalities like Pachomius and Antony. One 
quotation in B.M. Or. 8810, 7x, is attributed to the ‘wise men’. It is 
difficult to say whether or not they too represent the group which is 
otherwise called the ‘fathers’. But there is little doubt that Besa once 
more appeals to tradition for in another quotation (Paris 1305, 42") the 
‘wise men’ are explicitly said to include the prophets, the apostles, and 
‘our holy father’. 

The Coptic dialect used by the monks of the White Monastery from 
the time of Pgol was Sahidic.3 Besa’s works also are written in Sahidic. 
The Bohairic Life of Shenoute is only a translation of the Sahidic 
original which, except for a few fragments, has been lost. The Greek 
loan-words which occur in his writings were, no doubt, an integral part 
of the Coptic language of his day. The question must now be asked 
whether Besa had any knowledge of the Greek language. Unfortunately 
there is no evidence to make it possible to give a definite answer. It 
should be noted that J. Leipoldt is of the opinion that Besa never spoke 
or wrote Greek.s Two points, however, may be mentioned in this con- 
nexion. In B.M. Or. 8810, «2, there is a play on words. The passage 
runs, ‘If I say “Joyful Greetings”, now where indeed is the joy?’ 
(eiwjanmxooc xe Xaipe. Tenoy pO eytwn npawe). This play on 
words hinges on the writer’s knowledge not only that 9caspe is a for- 
mula of greeting but also that the Greek yaipw means ‘rejoice’. In this 
context it may be significant that the Sahidic N.T. uses s¢aspe and 
Xarpete as formulas of greeting only and does not use the cognate 
noun yapa. The same is true of Shenoute’s works edited by J. Leipoldt.s 


' Cf. L. Th. Lefort, ‘Une Citation Copte de la I4 Pseudo-Clémentine ‘‘De 
Virginitate” ’, Bulletin de I’Institut frangais d’archéologie orientale, 30, pp. 
509 ff. Here mention should perhaps be made of some literary affinities, especi- 
ally with the Didache, in the Life of Shenoute, cf. L. E. Iselin, Eine bisher 
unbekannte Version des ersten Teiles der ‘Apostellehre’, Texte und Unter- 
suchungen 13, 1b, Leipzig, 1895. But the difficulties arising from a critical 
appraisal of the textual transmission of the various versions of the Life of 
Shenoute detract from the value of these affinities as evidence for Besa’s back- 
ground. 2 e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, Fra, Fre. 

3 J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe, p. 39. 

4 Cf. Sinuthii Vita, ed. J. Leipoldt, p. 2. 

5 Cf. the Index Graecorum Verborum in Sinuthii Archimandritae Vita et 
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late, | The second example, perhaps less significant, is taken from Zoega CcIv, 








aled caaa, where Besa writes to the nun Aphthonia. There he says, ‘You are 
rs”? indeed called by your name Aphthonia, but you bear malice against 
the yourself’ (cesroyte sen epS gaanoypan xe atbeonia. Tedhoones ae 
e is ep6 asszayaate). These facts may suggest that Besa knew some Greek, 
ind but they are in themselves very far from conclusive. 
> of Besa’s style is difficult to characterize. It is largely conditioned by 
Ine the subject-matter. In his writings other than the Life of Shenoute he 
[tis | is concerned for the most part with moral precepts and exhortations of 
his | a general nature. There his style is often formal, stilted, and diffuse. 
nce | Sometimes biblical quotations are strung together with very little inter- 
the | vening text from Besa’s own hand. On the other hand, when he is 
and concerned with a specific problem in which he seems to have a more 
keenly personal interest, then his pen comes to life and his style becomes 
‘om vivid and persuasive. One example may be given from the letter to 
dic. Aphthonia. Besa reproaches the nun for having disgraced her convent 
idic and he specifies some of her misdemeanours which include the un- 
eck | authorized acceptance of a gift from her parents. He writes, 
art Senseless and ignorant one, without wisdom! For if there were any sense 
ked in you, if they had really opposed you, is it proper for you to appoint 
ely people to know how you are getting on in your convent? In particular 
It you have sent to your father and your mother, “They have opposed me,’ 
oke or “They have abused me’. You are lying, for they have not opposed you 


nor have they abused you. They opposed you in that they instilled sense 


into you when you transgressed the commandment and received some- 
a thing from your parents without asking. What is it that you were seeking 
y? after that you need? Was it refused or was it not given to you? If you 
on inform your father and your mother, are we afraid? Especially as you are 
or- lying. Do you want us then to report to them the follies you perpetrate ...? 
his (Zoega CCIV, Cane - Canc). 
ind : In the Life of Shenoute Besa’s style is controlled by the fact that he 
ate | conforms to the formal pattern of this literary genre. 
Its | Various attempts have been made in the past to sum up Besa’s char- 
De | acter. P. van Cauwenbergh' writes: ‘La personnalité de Bésa différe 
pp. notablement de celle de Schenoudi. Alors que celui-ci agissait souvent 
ci- avec violence, Bésa se distingue par sa modestie et sa douceur. Les écrits 
her | de Bésa trahissent un homme érudit dans les Ecritures, qu'il cite 
cal ff abondamment, et un supérieur énergique mais conciliant.’ This estimate 


of | of Besa’s character, in spite of some valuable observations, appears to 
ok me to do less than justice to the abbot’s personality. Considerably more 
Opera Omnia, ed. J. Leipoldt, C.S.C.O., Scriptores Coptici, series secunda, 
tomus iv, Paris, 1908, and tomus v, Paris, 1913. 

* Op. cit., p. 139. 
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provocative though much less just, I think, is W. H. Worrell’s account 
of Besa’s character. He writes,' ‘Besa was a timid, apologetic creature, 
as was indeed inevitable, considering the overbearing character of the 
master (i.e. Shenoute). His writings are pale and characterless. He quotes 
the Bible and his master, in the worship of whose memory his effort is 
exhausted.’ Even if it is taken into account that Professor Worrell wrote 
avowedly from a ‘secular and human’ standpoint, which perhaps mili- 
tates against a sympathetic appraisal of Besa, his summing up must 
nevertheless be questioned. 

The main source of material for a character-sketch of Besa is, of 
course, the abbot’s own writings. A few general considerations may, 
however, be offered which most clearly seem to be at variance with the 
picture of the man painted by Professor Worrell. Though it is impossible 
to give the exact number of the monks and nuns in the White Monastery 
in Shenoute’s time, J. Leipoldt accepts the estimate of the Arabic ver- 
sion of the Life of Shenoute of 2,200 monks and 1,800 nuns.;3 If it be 
assumed that these figures had not changed substantially under Besa’s 
rule, his task was a formidable one. There is no reason to believe that 
he did not discharge his duties satisfactorily. Difficulties there were, but 
it seems that Besa was well capable of dealing with them. It should also 
be remembered that Shenoute himself nominated his successor. Even 
if it seems likely that, because of the forcefulness of his character, 
Shenoute attracted an inner circle of weaklings and acquiescent men, 
yet is it probable that he would endanger his life’s work by appointing 
someone who had not the positive qualities necessary to continue his 
work? Surely there is an a@ priori likelihood that Besa had at least the 
potentialities of a spiritual leader who was, at the same time, capable of 
governing his charges wisely. 

There are, however, passages in Besa’s writings which lend colour to 
the charge of weakness against him. In his Life of Shenoute+ he records 
Shenoute’s verdict on him that he is not a sinner but faint-hearted 
(oynoyas ngut). The story tells of Jesus speaking with Shenoute. 
When Besa approaches, Jesus vanishes and Besa, disconsolate, asks his 
master why he too may not be vouchsafed the vision. On receiving the 
answer that his faint-heartedness is to blame, he pleads for a second 
chance. Shenoute appoints an hour at which Besa may hope to see 
Jesus, but once again the vision vanishes and Besa is only allowed to 
hear his Saviour’s voice. In Michigan 158/22, Besa accuses himself of 
weakness in his former dealings with the nuns to whom he writes. This 


* A Short Account of the Copts, Ann Arbor, 1945, p. 26. 
2 Op. cit., p. vii. 3 Schenute von Atripe, pp. 93 f. 
* Sinuthii Vita, ed. J. Leipoldt, p. 19. 
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weakness displeased God while ‘our father’ lived, and is again a source 
of dissatisfaction to him now. In Zoega ccxxxvit! he again accuses him- 
self of former weakness because he forbore with a sinful nun. But it is 
important to note that Besa, both in Michigan 158/22 and in Zoega 
CCXXXVIII, consciously sets out to rectify this error and to fulfil his duty 
in dealing more severely with the sinners. His acute awareness of his 
responsibility to God for his charges' is the driving force working in him. 
He knows that it would be wrong and sinful in him to endanger the 
moral progress of his monks and nuns by his inclination to be weak 
when severity is required. So convinced is he that in governing them he 
is administering a trust given to him by God that he can expect God 
to strengthen him in his task, so that his weakness becomes strength. It 
appears, therefore, that his character with its essential conciliatoriness 
and desire for peace is transformed by the stringent requirements of his 
duties. 

If Besa’s consciousness of duty towards God and thence to his 
charges is looked upon as the key to the understanding of his character, 
its otherwise unintelligibly diverse manifestations fall readily into place. 
The man Besa does indeed come to life and becomes wholly credible 
in all his varied attitudes and actions. In pursuit of his duty he reproves 
his charges in harsh terms, as for instance when he denounces the nun 
Mary thus: “Therefore I say unto you, ignorant one, if you will not put 
away from you this shamelessness, I shall cause your heart to be grieved. 
Is it a small thing to you to fight against men? And how can you fight 
against the Lord with your struggle and your strife and your disobedi- 
ence, driving away from you the mercy of God, and dishonouring your 
own soul by your contempt and ranting at your fathers. . . .”> He reminds 
his charges of their duty by means of persuasion, as for example when 
he writes to the runaway monk, Matthew: ‘Do not think that, saying 
these things, I hate you, but know rather that I wish you to return to 
your monastery in peace, that you may not forfeit your soul in your old 
age. For who amongst all those who have left us did not regret it, that 
you should not regret it?’3 He threatens to visit the refractory in angers 
and decrees punishment for them.s But after an impassioned denuncia- 
tion he can assure them of his love,* and many times he expresses his 
grief for the sinners and erring members of his monastic communities, 
as for instance when he says in the course of exhorting members of a 
monastic community to mend their ways: ‘And these things I say weep- 
ing, even as I have wept often before to-day and also now, the Lord 


™ Cf. also B.M. 175, CRe. 2 B.M. Or. 8810, TH. 
3 B.M. Or. 8810, ¥ZE. * e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, Tor, FI. 


5 e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, Tha. ® e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, Taxa (for Fara). 
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being my witness. . . .’' Besa’s endeavours to be just and reasonable are 
revealed in his desire to provide opportunity for complaints to be heard 
and for the examination of evidence.3 He is no respecter of persons as 
can be seen from his letter of rebuke to the nun Aphthonia, the daughter 
of the comes Alexandros.+ Even his consciousness of authority is, I think, 
derived from his high conception of his duty. He does not hesitate, 
when threatening to visit his readers in person, to appropriate some 
words of St. Paul to the Corinthians, thus acquiring for himself, as it 
were, apostolic backing.s Yet there is no reason to doubt his essential 
humility, which he realized to be one of the Christian virtues. Often, of 
course, its expression is no more than a conventional formula as in some 
of the addresses of his letters ;* but on other occasions the expressions 
of his humility ring true, as for instance when he says: ‘For I myself 
am a wretched man, not having attained to these measures, and I pray 
for myself that God may deliver me from every evil, for I am a poor 
man and a miserable.’7 

It appears then that Besa’s devotion to duty causes him to display a 
wide range of human emotions. His is no frigid and grudging attitude 
towards responsibility. It is clear that there was considerable warmth of 
feeling behind the writing of such a letter as that to Matthew, to choose 
only one example.* The lovable simplicity of his character is revealed 
when he almost refuses to believe that one of his trusted monks could 
so cruelly betray his confidence. ‘For we in fact chose you as an earnest 
man, and sent you’, writes Besa. ‘If your mint was not at rest about 
your going, why did you not tell us that we might know and not send 
you ?’9 

It is perhaps inevitable that the figure of Shenoute should dwarf that 
of his successor. Nevertheless this fact ought not to blind us to the many 
positive qualities of Besa. His advice to the elders under him'* might 
well have been the motto for his own life’s work: and that advice can 
be summed up in the verses which he himself uses:'* “Tend the flock of 
God which is among you, exercising the oversight, not of constraint, 
but willingly, according unto God; nor yet for filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind; neither as lording it over the charge allotted to you, but 


making yourselves ensamples to the flock.’ K. H. Kuxn 
' B.M. 175, cKe. ? e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, Taxa (for vasa), TH. 
3 e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, Tra. * Zoega cciv, caen ff. 


5 e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TO - TOA (2 Cor. 12%, 23); B.M. Or. 8810, Tor - TOZ 
(2 Cor. 12°, 13*); Zoega ccvi, & iH (2 Cor. 12%). 
® e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, Fue, buca mieAaggsctoc netcoal.... 


7 B.M. Or. 8810, Tie - Jie. * B.M. Or. 8810, ne ff. 
° B.M. Or. 8810, Y3>- © B.M. Or. 8810, Yasxe (for yaar) - Y*27- 


™ 1 Pet. 577. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY : SOME 
FURTHER THOUGHTS 


the Trinity." In this I maintained that the biblical revelation of 

God requires us to think of each Person in the divine unity as being 
fully personal in the modern sense of the term. There have now been 
published two books which deny this, one in America by Dr. Claude 
Welch,? the other in England by Dr. Robert S. Franks.3 Both authors 
follow Karl Barth in holding that it is to the one single essence of God 
that there belongs what we today call the ‘personality’ of God. For them 
the true modern equivalent of the Greek hypostaseis and Latin personae 
in the classical creeds is ‘modes of existence’ or ‘modes of being’: true 
Christian faith is faith in a unipersonal God who has revealed himself 
as existing in the three modes as Father, Son, and Spirit. 

As text-books for the history of the doctrine both of these volumes are 
greatly superior to my own. I cannot claim to be the equal of either of 
these writers in their knowledge of the works of patristic and later 
theologians. But for all their learning, when it comes to the interpreta- 
tion of the evidence for the understanding of the Christian doctrine of 
God, I believe that I am right and they are wrong. 


|: 1943 I published a volume of Croall Lectures on the doctrine of 


I 


The fundamental ground of our disagreement is a different under- 
standing of the nature of revelation. As I see it, God gives his revelation 
by doing things and inspiring men to see the significance of events in the 
history of the world as revelatory of divine action. The Bible enshrines 
the ‘Word of God’ because, while claiming the whole universe and all 
history for God as being his creation, it bears witness to the divine re- 
demptive activity, beginning with the call of Abraham, reaching its 
climax in the gospel story, and issuing in the life of the church. Christian 
doctrine is the systematic formulation of the significance of what God 
has done for our understanding of God and man. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is thus the systematic formulation of what 


* L. Hodgson, The Doctrine of the Trinity. London, Nisbet; New York, 
Scribners. 

2 Claude Welch, In This Name. New York, Scribners, 1952. Republished in 
Great Britain under the title The Trinity in Contemporary Theology. London, 
S.C.M. Press, 1953. 

3 R. S. Franks, The Doctrine of the Trinity. London, Duckworth, 1953. 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. V, Pt. I, April 1954] E 
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the revelation in Christ involves for our understanding of the nature of 
God. Dr. We:ch is mistaken in calling this a ‘synthetic’ approach which 
relegates the doctrine to a secondary place in the hierarchy of revealed 
truth (pp. 157-60). As grasping the significance of what is involved in 
the divine action it is as analytical as it is synthetic, and the resulting 
doctrine is as immediate and as primary as anything which God gives in 
revelation. On page 233 Dr. Welch has failed to distinguish between the 
successiveness in the process of its realization by the church and its 
immediacy as a truth of revelation when realized. It is both ‘an answer 
to the question, what is the relation of the deity of Christ to monotheism 
or a prior conception of the Fatherhood of God?’ and ‘an answer to the 
question, what is the nature of God as he reveals himself in Christ? . . . 
an analysis of what is directly involved in the revelation which the New 
Testament attests’. 

Dr. Welch, following Barth, holds that the doctrine is more securely 
grounded if it is regarded as an implication of the fact of revelation. 
Revelation implies Revealer, Revelation, Revealedness. God as Revealer 
is Father, as Revelation is Son, as Revealedness is Spirit, and the Bible 
is the revelation of the lordship of God in all three modes of existence 
(pp. 168 ff.). 

I find three difficulties in Dr. Welch’s presentation of the Barthian 
position. 

1. The doctrine is not an attempt to expound the significance of the 
content of the revelation which God has seen fit to give us: it is a de- 
duction from an analysis of the theologian’s idea of revelation. Dr. 
Welch confirms my estimate of Barth’s theology (see p. 229 of my book) 
as being on this subject rationalistic rather than biblical. 

2. The essence of the revelation is said to be that God is revealed as 
Lord (pp. 169, 173). “The lordship of God . . . is to be equated with the 
‘essence of God’ (p. 187). Lordship is a relative term and implies subjects. 
The revelation therefore is only concerned with God in relation to 
creation, with an ‘economic’ doctrine of God. Or have we here an indi- 
cation of the logical connexion (referred to on p. 225 of my book) 
between unipersonal doctrines of God and the necessity of the created 
universe to the being of God? 

3. The concentration of attention on Christ as the revelation of God’s 
lordship in judgement and mercy minimizes the significance of his work 
on earth as an objectively achieved act of atonement. It belongs with the 
unsatisfactory kind of atonement theology that Rashdall derived from 
Abelard. 

Dr. Franks’s starting-point is not the Barth—-Welch analysis of the 
idea of revelation. He rightly starts from the content of the revelation. 
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He finds in the preaching of St. Peter in the early chapters of Acts 
the primitive Christian kerygma as it existed before St. Paul and St. 
John got to work on it, and says: ‘since all subsequent theologies stand 
as an interpretation of the original kerygma, it is by their faithfulness 
to the kerygma that they must be judged’ (p. 195). The mistake here is 
the attempt to identify the revelation itself, the depesitum fidei, with 
some verbal expression of it. It would be more accurate to say that all 
subsequent theologies must be judged by their faithfulness to the revela- 
tion of God in Christ to which the primitive kerygma bore witness. If 
at the time of his preaching St. Peter was not able to see in the revela- 
tion all that St. Paul and St. John came to see, that does not mean that 
he was entrusted with a purer form of the doctrine, and that we get 
closer to the depositum fidei by ignoring their insights. What the Holy 
Spirit opened the eyes of St. Paul and St. John to see was part of the 
revelation itself, just as much as what was preached by St. Peter. 

Down the ages the Bible becomes the medium of revelation as in 
successive generations God the Holy Spirit opens the eyes of readers 
to see through its words the truth to which it bears witness. Theologians 
of necessity think in the forms of thought and express themselves in the 
linguistic usage of their own age and culture. Careful exegesis of the 
text, seeking to understand what it meant in the minds of its original 
writers and readers, must be the basis of all attempts at exposition or 
the formulation of doctrine. But then the further question has to be 
asked: ‘What must the truth have been if it appeared like this to men 
who thought like that?’ St. Peter saw it with the eyes of a Palestinian 
Jew who up to the Day of Pentecost had not, so far as we know, travelled 
further from Galilee than Jerusalem; St. Paul, a Pharisee who had been 
born a Roman citizen, after his schooling by Gamaliel had had a univer- 
sity education at Tarsus; St. John (if Dr. Dodd is right) had a mind at 
home in the Hellenistic culture of Eplizsus. If the truth about God’s 
revelation in Christ be such that those men saw it and wrote of it like 
that, what must it be for us? We can only state it as it appears to the 
minds of twentieth-century theologians in western christendom, and we 
must not be discouraged from doing so by the thought that our suc- 
cessors may, and probably will, find our outlook influenced by factors 
that need to be discounted. 

Working on these lines I have set forth in my book the New Testa- 
ment evidence which, to my mind, requires us to think of God as the 
Unity of three Persons in the full modern sense of the term. The history 
of the doctrine shows the truth involved in the revelatory divine activity 
forcing its way into human understanding in spite of its inconsistency 
with existing forms of thought. Dr. Welch’s attempted refutation of my 
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treatment of Augustine, Aquinas, and Calvin rests on a double mis- 
understanding. He opens his Appendix B by assuming (i) that I think 
of and expound the doctrine by means of the ‘social analogy’ and (ii) 
that I attribute the use of this analogy to Augustine, Aquinas, and Calvin. 

(i) In my positive exposition of the doctrine I have carefully avoided 
using the so-called ‘social analogy’ as though this helped us to under- 
stand it. If I have used any analogy at all, it was the psychological one 
derived from reading John Laird (pp. 85-89). This was only to intro- 
duce the idea of an internally constitutive unity: my main contention 
was and is that the New Testament evidence requires us to go beyond 
the psychological analogy and to postulate in God a unity in which the 
elements unified are each a Person, whether or no there exist within 
creation anything analogous. (See especially pp. 95-96, 175.) The refer- 
ence to certain idealist speculations on 128-9, 133, and 141 is in no 
sense a reliance on any ‘social analogy’. 

(ii) So far from attributing to Augustine, Aquinas, or Calvin the use 
of the ‘social analogy’, or claiming that they formulated the doctrine 
of the Trinity in the way to which I have been led, I explicitly denied 
anything of the sort. The question I faced was the question one has to 
face when studying the sayings of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John, or any 
other theologian: ‘What must the truth be if men who thought as they 
did spoke of it like that?’ None of these three was working with the 
concept of internally constitutive unity as I have expounded it on pp. 
85-96 of my book. I thought, and still think, that if they had been they 
would have agreed with me. To this contention Dr. Welch’s Appendix 
B is irrelevant. 

Twice over, on pp. 135 and 186, Dr. Franks speaks of Aquinas as 
having ‘disallowed’ or ‘found unsatisfactory’ the use of the ‘social 
analogy’ by Richard of St. Victor. This reads more into the passage 
referred to (S.T. i. 32. 1 ad 2) than it will bear. What St. Thomas is 
concerned to disallow is the view that it is possible to prove the trini- 
tarian nature of God by natural human reason. He denies that it can be 
proved by arguing from the fact that among men there cannot be love 
except in a community of persons; given the tripersonality of God as 
matter of revelation there is nothing to show that he would not have 
accepted both the psychological and the social analogies as ‘congruous’. 


II 

We are agreed that a doctrine must express ‘an analysis of what is 
directly involved in the revelation which the New Testament attests’. 
My account of it is criticized on the ground that it misrepresents the 
New Testament evidence and involves an apollinarian christology. 
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This second count (in which Dr. Welch follows Professor Donald 
Baillie) is based on a misunderstanding of what I have written on the 
subject of christology. Apoliinarianism is the doctrine that in Christ 
godhead is substituted for and takes the place of the human hypostasis; 
that there was therefore something lacking in the completeness of Christ’s 
humanity. What I have maintained is that in us ordinary men and women 
there is no such Aypostasis, that in living as the feeling, thinking, and 
willing subject of experiences mediated through a particular earthly 
body the eternal second Person of the Trinity lived a life as utterly and 
fully human as any life could be. We should not make ourselves the 
measure of humanity by which to estimate the genuineness of Christ’s 
manhood; on the contrary we should see in him the one true fully 
hypostatized Man, the pattern of that which we are to become. 

‘A human experience consists of thought, feeling, and will, and on 
Professor Hodgson’s own showing’, writes Dr. Franks (p. 197), ‘the 
unity of these is a self where there is no room for a fourth factor such 
as a Divine Subject.’ I would now supplement what I have written in 
the past by saying that pp. 85-89 of my book should be read together 
with pp. 183-5. We sinful and imperfect men and women are in process 
of becoming, or failing to become, selves. We become selves as (to use 
Pauline language) Christ is formed in us. In him we find our hypostasts. 

It would take us too far afield to develop further here this line of 
thought. I will only add that I believe it to be more in keeping with the 
central tradition of the church’s christological thinking than is the 
inspirational type of christology implied by both Dr. Welch and Dr. 
Franks, which has difficulties of its own. I am not convinced by the 
argument with which Dr. Franks seeks to forestall a charge of adop- 
tionism, and I am at a loss to know what account either of them would 
give of the present status of our Lord’s risen and ascended humanity. 
If it is necessary to depersonalize the eternal Son in order to safeguard 
the personality of the Man Jesus, must we now depersonalize the risen, 
ascended Man Jesus in order to safeguard the impersonality of the eternal 
Son? Or what? Who is the Lord Jesus of Acts 7; the Christ of 1 Cor. 
15 and Hebrews 4-10? 

The question of the interpretation of the New Testament evidence as 
a whole brings us back to that of God’s method in revelation, to the dis- 
tinction between exegesis and exposition. As a matter of exegesis I 
entirely agree that the writers of the Old Testament, and of most, if not 
all, of the New, thought of God as unipersonally one. If St. Peter had 
tried to formulate his doctrine of God, his attempt might have been 
after the manner of Dr. Welch and Dr. Franks; St. Paul and St. John 
would have found that the language they were using in the practice of 
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their religion was driving them into difficulties. So far as we know, they 
never made this attempt, and it was left to their successors to wrestle 
with the difficulties and express what was involved in the apostolic 
teaching at Nicaea, Constantinople, and Chalcedon. 

Throughout his book Dr. Welch seems to me to assume too easily 
that only a unipersonal unity can enable God to be truly one in personal 
relations with the world of his creation. He frequently quotes the 
Augustinian formula ‘opera trinitatis ad extra sunt indivisa’ as though 
it necessarily involved unipersonality, whereas the alleged remark of a 
mythical American senator: ‘I stand behind senator Jones and he stands 
behind me’ might well be paraphrased ‘opera senatorum ad extra sunt 
indivisa’. On pp. 252-61 he clinches his criticism of my exposition of 
the doctrine by showing that there is no unity in creation precisely 
analogous to that postulated in God and arguing that if each Person is 
fully a person in the modern sense the coinherence and interpermeation 
required are inconceivable and unbelievable. 

As I have already said, I do not regard the truth of the doctrine as 
dependent on its correspondence with any analogy, social or otherwise, 
but on its requirement by the biblical revelation. But if reasoning by 
analogy is to be employed, then I think that Dr. Welch’s exposition of 
his own interpretation of the evidence as set forth on pp. 281-92 is of 
the two by far the more inconceivable and unbelievable. It is surely 
more intelligible to postulate a personal unity in which persons coinhere 
and interpermeate in a way unknown to us on earth, than one in which 
the mutual relations of impersonal modes of existence can justify such 
language as ‘the communion of Father and Son, the eternal community 
of God in himself, is to be affirmed as the ground of the communion 
between God as our Father and ourselves as his children’, and ‘the love 
of Father and Son is thus an inner procession of self-giving love, which 
is the ground of God’s outward agape and therefore of creation and 
redemption’ (p. 288). 

It is, perhaps, unfair to press this analogical difficulty when Dr. 
Welch himself has just written on the previous page: “We seem to be 
beyond the help of immediate analogy, for we are ascribing to the per- 
sonality or being of God a Threefoldness which is different from any- 
thing we know in finite personality.’ But pp. 252-61 might have been 
written somewhat differently if he had realized that I ascribe to the 
being of God a unity different from anything we know in finite society. 

Perhaps after all we are not so far apart as at first appears, since what 
is required for the doctrine is the combination of a trinity best described 
as a distinction of Persons with a closeness of unity characteristic of 
Modes of Existence. At least we have it in common that here we see 
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through a glass, darkly. Nevertheless, to end where I began, I believe 
that when we shall see face to face and know even as we are known, we 
shall find that what I had written in my ignorance was nearer the 
truth than the rival view of my more learned critics. 

LEONARD HopGsON 
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NOTE ON nyt> IN JOB 377 


Tue Hebrew text of Job 377 runs as follows: 
sii “WE-77 NYT? OI OTW-79-T3 
and is translated in the R.V.: 
*He sealeth up the hand of every man; 
That all men whom he hath made may know it.’ 

The first half of the verse is commonly and correctly interpreted to 
mean that God keeps men shut up and inactive indoors during the 
winter. The second half of the verse has been variously interpreted. 
According to the R.V. vy wWin-Y>D means ‘all the men of his 
(God’s) creation’. The phrase 17YM "WIX is, however, unique; and 
moreover, an object to nyt? (R.V. it) has to be supplied. Many 
modern commentators' read either Wi3X~9D or O°YI~79 as the subject 
of nyt, with 1m~yn as object—‘ that every man (all men) may know 
his (God’s) work’, i.e. that men, in their enforced inactivity, may 
know that they are subject to a higher wili than their own.? This is 
certainly preferable to the rendering of the R.V. 

Another possibility suggests itself, however, if NYT here is ex- 
plained, not by.reference to 9°? ‘knew’, but by reference to YT'= 
Arabic ¢ > in the sense ‘became still, quiet, at rest’.3 Many examples 
of yt’ in this sense have been noted in earlier issues of this Yournal.4 
Perhaps the original text was %1¢y%2[7] Wux-¥> nyt ‘so that every 
man might rest from his work’ (in the fields ; for NM? ‘ husbandry’, cf. 
Ex. 23°, Jud. 19'®). The loss of the first mém in W?ynM might perhaps 
appear more easily explicable on the assumption that the original text 
had o°W3N~5> rather than Wux-9>D—‘ so that all men might rest from 
their work’. It is of interest to note that in Job 33'7 NYyD, which is 
preceded by the word O38, has similarly lost a prefixed mém through 


' See, for example, S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, The Book of Fob (Intern. 
Crit. Comm.), p. 290 (of philological notes); K. Budde, Das Buch Hiob, p. 222; 
G. Hélscher. Das Buch Hiob, p. 85; C. J. Ball, The Book of Fob, p. 407; 
G. Beer, in Kittel, Bibl. Hebr., 7th. ed., ad loc. 

2 Cf. LXX, which renders WYN by ri <avrod dofdvaay. This rendering 
probably represents a paraphrase of M.T. rather than a different Hebrew 
original. Targ. has 731Y NW1 2 9D yIN?; Pesh. PLOS wae 
~ooea>; Vulg. ut noverint singuli opera sua. 

3 I owe this suggestion to Prof. G. R. Driver. 

* See $.T.S. xxxv. 301 ff.; xxxvi. 411; xxxvii. 59; xxxix. 273 f.; 1. 177; N.S. 
iv. 23 f. 
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haplography.' The singular suffix in Wyn, following on the plural 
D°WIX, is no objection to the reading O°W3x, for it can quite properly 
refer to the collective idea contained in the plural.? The verse may 
then be translated: 





‘He seals (the door) behind? every man, 
So that every man (all men) may rest from his (their) work.’ 

The picture thus presented is that of God locking up men in their 
houses in winter time, so that they have a respite from work out of doors. 
The winter is a time of rest for men as well as for animals (cf. verse 8). 

D. WINTON THOMAS 


A NOTE ON JEREMIAH 7 


Tue Hebrew words 793 m7 9°79 are difficult of exegesis. This diffi- 
culty was apparently also experienced by the translators of the ancient 
Versions. Thus the Peshitta reads |. 307 oho) oSa.0 (‘the temple of the 
Lord ye are’), while the lengthy paraphrase of the Targum indicates that 
the translator regarded the Hebrew text as requiring some amplification. 
Presenting grammatically acceptable texts the LXX and the Vulgate 
respectively read, vads Kupiov éoriv and templum Domini est. Both the 
Authorized and Revised Versions read ‘the temple of the Lord are these’ ; 
but this is not a correct translation of the Hebrew, which is, ‘the temple 
of the Lord are they’. 

Commentators usually interpret 77 as referring to the temple build- 
ings.* And this interpretation might be regarded as deriving some con- 
firmation from the use of the same word in a similar connexion in 
2 Chron. 8". We read there, as in 1 Kings 94, of the entry of Pharaoh’s 
daughter into the house which Solomon ‘had built for her’. According 
to Kings she remained in the city of David until Solomon ‘had made an 
end of building his own house’ (1 Kings 3"). ‘To some extent this reason 
is borne out by 2 Chron. 8", where Solomon is represented as saying, 
“My wife shall not dwell in the house of David king of Israel’, but with 

* See G. Beer, op. cit., ad loc. ; 

2 Cf. I}, following on the plural 9378, in Deut. 21'°; see Kautzsch- 
Cowley, Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, 2nd. ed., 135). 

3 Reading T¥3 for T23 (cf. 9’), as G. Beer, op. cit., ad loc., et al. 

+ eg. C. H. Cornill, Das Buch Feremia (Leip., 1905), p. 94; B. Duhm, Das 
Buch Feremia (Leip., 1901), p. 75; S. R. Driver, The Book of the Prophet Fere- 
miah (Lond., 1906), p. 41; P. Volz, Der Prophet Feremia (H.A.T.) (Leip., 1922, 
2nd ed., 1928), p. 88; W. Rudolph, Feremia (H.A.T.) (Tiib., 1947), p. 44; J. A. 
Bewer, The Book of Feremiah, vol. i (Lond., 1951), p. 31. It will be noted that the 
LXX and the Vulgate read éorw and est here. Similarly The Revised Standard 
Version, ‘this is the temple of the Lord’. So A. Condamin, Le Livre de Jérémie 
(Paris, 1920, 3rd ed., 1936), translates ‘C’est la le temple de Iahwe’, p. 68; and 
F. Nétscher, Das Buch Feremia (Bonn, 1934), ‘der Tempel Jahwes ist dies’, p. 83. 
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the additional statement M1 PIX OF2N RZ WH 199 Wp. If 
717971 is to be intelligibly construed here, it must be taken as referring to 
either the house or city of David. We might therefore expect a singular 
form of the demonstrative pronoun, as indeed presupposed by the LXX 
translator in his rendering ért dytdés €orw od eiotAGev éxei. . . . It seems, 
however, that the Chronicler’s interest in the temple and in the concept 
of holiness in general, together with his familiarity with the phraseology 
of biblical references to such topics, led him to insert here the phrase 
7197} WIp~"> already predicated of the sacrifices and personnel of the 
temple by the post-exilic writers. Thus the phrase 09 W3p~"> occurs 
in Exod. 2933 (P), where it is used of ‘those things wherewith atonement 
was made’. 07) Wp also describes the firstlings reserved for sacrifices in 
Num. 1817 (P). In Ezek. 42'4 733 WIp"°> (2 MSS. 77) is applied to 
the temple vestments ; while in 2 Chron. 23° 793 Wj~">D is used of the 
priests and ministering Levites. It is therefore questionable whether the 
appearance of the word 77 in the context of 2 Chron. 8 can be re- 
garded as evidence for the particular application of that word to ‘build- 
ings’. Nor can it be maintained that the Chronicler was here dependent 
on the phraseology of Jeremiah; for it must be remembered that he was 
writing some three and a half centuries after the prophet, during which 
time the text of the original words of Jeremiah might have become cor- 
rupt. It will, of course, be recalled that Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica (Ed. 3) 
suggests that 793 in Jer. 74 is used in place of 733 DIppT'; and the 
suggestion might be thought to have some support from the words 
747} OIp~2 OPNNX DUN) in the previous verse. This verse, however, is 
likely to be a Deuteronomic addition, and therefore not to be regarded 
as belonging to the original context of Jeremiah’s temple address. 
Recourse to emendation can hardly be avoided in an intelligible 
exegesis of the words 733 77 ‘orn. Little purpose would be served 
in taking 77 as a misreading of 97 (Vi27) ‘they cry, they murmur’, 
for Wx? already, and, from its position, more naturally expresses such 
a meaning. A suggestion, however, which only involves the elision of a 
single letter, might have some measure of commendation. If therefore 
we regard 7127 as a corruption of 7% we have the interrogative ‘what’: 
the letter 7 could have been inserted through the common error of ditto- 
graphy, which in this case could have arisen from the fact that the three? 


1 So Torczyner in Marti Festschrift 276 (mentioned by W. Rudolph, op. cit., 
P- 44). 

2 The Massoretic (and Syriac) threefold narration of the phrase ‘temple of 
Yahweh’ is probably superior to the twofold version of the LXX; similar three- 
fold expressions appear in Jer. 2279 and Isa. 63. See P. Volz, Studien zum Text des 
Feremia (Leip., 1920), p. 56, for a statement in favour of the originality of the 
Massoretic version. 
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previous alternate words (72°11) begin with that letter ; or probably because 
the word (171°) immediately before 7 ended with that letter." Moreover, 
in the original utterance 7 would have been followed by the 7 interroga- 
tive of 247] (in the present verse g), the intervening material, verses 5-8, 
being of course a later Deuteronomic expansion. The interrogative tone 
which would then so rhetorically introduce Jeremiah’s words of re- 
proach is repeated in 22971 and sustained through the 7 of O°S7_ N1¥)9 
(in the present verse 11). Jeremiah’s famous oracle in its original form 
might then be rendered thus: ‘Do not trust in lying words, saying “the 
temple of Jahweh, the temple of Jahweh, the temple of Jahweh”. What? 
Is it stealing, murdering and committing adultery and swearing falsely 
and sacrificing to Baal, and then come and stand before me in this house 
and say “We are delivered”? Is it a den of robbers this house has become 
in your eyes? . . .”? C. F. WHITLEY 


ON THIS ROCK 


As an example of scholarship at its best, Oscar Cullmann’s Peter Disciple 
Apostle Martyr is a sheer delight to read. One cannot sufficiently admire 
the care with which he marshals the evidence, the meticulous attention 
paid to each detail, and the scrupulous avoidance of the intrusion of 
confessional considerations into a realm in which historical judgement 
should be decisive. To be sure, not all his readers will follow him in his 
delicate balancing of one item of the evidence against another, and the 
final chapter, in which theological conclusions valid for today are drawn 
from what has gone before, is probably the one most open to criticism. 
I am concerned here, however, to point out what seems to me an impor- 
tant omission and to try to supply what is lacking. 

The reader who has before him Matthew 16'7*- can ask three ques- 
tions. (1) Assuming for the moment that the saying goes back to Jesus 
himself—and we must allow that there is nothing impossible in this— 
what did he mean when he uttered it? (2) What did Matthew mean by 
it when he inserted this passage in his source (Mark) at this point? It 
should be said that this question is valid whatever our view of the origin 
of the saying in question. (3) What does it mean for ourselves in the 
Church of today? Of these three questions, Cullmann has asked and 

? 'W. Erbt remarked, ‘Durch doppelte Schreibung der letzten beiden Buch- 
staben von /11/1" scheint 71? entstanden zu sein, das dann spater in 717971 verwandelt 
wurde’, Jeremia und seine Zeit (Gitt., 1902), p. 248. It is not clear, however, why 
this alteration should have taken place. 

2 Cf. also the rendering of J. Skinner, Prophecy and Religion (Camb., 1948), 
p. 171, “Trust not in these misleading words, ‘“The Palace of Jahwe, the Palace 
of Jahwe, the Palace of Jahwe, is ail this!” What? Steal . . .’; but he does not 
give his reasons. 
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answered the first and third. He seems not even to have considered the 
possibility of the second. It is with this alone that I am here concerned. 

(a) The most natural meaning of the passage as it came from Matthew 
seems to me that Peter is here regarded as the rock on which the Church 
is to be built, but that he occupies that position gua recipient of a pecu- 
liar and decisive revelation. He has recognized who Jesus is, that he is 
Messiah, Son of the living God. For two reasons I do not see that the 
anticipation of this confession at 1433 detracts at all from its force as it 
appears here. First, 1433 is confession, while 16*¢ is revelation. Secondly, 
Luke in Acts apparently does not regard Peter’s decision on the baptism 
of Cornelius as in any way detracting from the crucial significance of the 
council of Jerusalem—a more serious case of anticipation, to my mind. 

(6) The solemn address ‘Simon Bar-Jona’ brings out forcefully that 
something has happened which confers upon Peter a unique status, not 
for what he is or does, but for what has been given to him. The whole 
passage needs to be read in the light of 1127: ‘All things have been handed 
over to me by my Father, and no one knows the Son, except the Father.’ 
The Father has admitted Peter into that knowledge of the Son which 
he has hitherto reserved to himself. 

(c) In view of the fact that Matthew wrote after the execution of Peter, 
the promise that the gates of Hades will not prevail against the Church 
built on him seems to mean not only that, in general, the powers of 
Christ’s resurrection will continue in it, but that it will overcome the 
problem created for it by the death of its leader. While this clause does 
not require us to suppose that Matthew thought that Peter had had a 
successor, it would fit in well with such a possibility. At any rate, the 
question with which we set out now runs: What did Matthew mean 
when he inserted these words after Peter’s death into his source? 

(d) There is evidence in Matthew of a special interest in the Church, 
apart altogether from the two passages in which the word itself appears. 
A parable such as the Tares seems to deal with the Church under the 
name of the kingdom of heaven, and with the Church in the evangelist’s 
own day, when it had become something of a mixed society. The parable 
of the man without a wedding-garment shows the same concern with 
present problems. This confirms what has already been suggested, that 
in 16'7*- Matthew has in mind the Church of his own day. His interest 
is practical rather than historical merely. 

(e) In view of Cullmann’s emphasis on Peter’s role as head of the 
Jewish Christian mission, it is worth noting that the missionary com- 
mand in Matthew 28*8*- is addressed to the eleven, and that Peter plays 
no special part in the resurrection-narrative. The reference to Peter in 
Mark 167 has no parallel in Matthew. This is striking, in view of the 
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possibility that Matthew here had access to the lost ending of Mark, 
which may well—as Cullman thinks—have related the appearance to 
Peter. It is even more striking if the writer of John 21 used that ending 
and found in it the rehabilitation and call of Peter. In any case, it looks 
as though the special role of Peter for Matthew was determined by an 
appointment made by Jesus during the Galilean ministry and was quite 
independent of his being the first witness of the resurrection. 

In the light of these considerations, I am disposed to think that 
Matthew wrote 16'7*- with the Church of his day in mind. He claimed 
that the Lord appointed Peter to leadership, both in teaching and in 
discipline, and that the appointment was not terminated by his death. In 
other words, Matthew supports by this passage the claim that Peter has 
his successor or successors in the Church of that day. I cannot under- 
stand the introduction of it if it were concerned with a state of affairs 
that had terminated before he wrote. And however adequate for our- 
selves Cullmann’s theological interpretation of Peter’s position in the 
later Church may be, I doubt whether a first-century evangelist would 
have thought in such terms. 

Let me emphasize that I am concerned here only with what was in 
Matthew’s mind. How the role he assigns to Peter is to be reconciled 
with that which undoubtedly was assumed in the Primitive Church by 
James is a question we would like to ask him, but cannot. Nor would I 
specify how he thought of the succession to Peter, whether in an office or 
in a tradition; we have not the information at our disposal. But John 21 
becomes clearer if we read it with this interpretation of Matthew 16*7 *- 
in mind. That chapter seems to presuppose the death both of Peter and 
of the beloved disciple and to be concerned with a situation that exists 
after their death and among those for whom the appendix is written. 
Otherwise, why add a narrative that detracts so much from the conclu- 
sion of the original gospel at 203°f-? Again, Peter is rehabilitated by the 
Lord and is appointed to leadership in the Church. He takes the place 
of Jesus as the shepherd of his flock, the company of disciples. Yet he is 
not commissioned as the recipient of a unique revelation. There is a 
person in the fourth gospel who can be, indeed who cries out to be, 
described as such. He is the beloved disciple. Whenever mentioned in 
this gospel, he is the man of spiritual insight and Peter is dependent on 
him in this capacity. But the fourth evangelist does not only reject 
Matthew’s claim for Peter, he rejects also the other claim, that he was 
the first witness of the resurrection. In 20'-!° it is expressly shown that 
the beloved disciple was first to arrive at the tomb and first to believe 
that the Lord had risen indeed. The appendix seems therefore to en- 
visage a situation in the Church of that day in which two conflicting 
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claims were put forward, one for Peter based on the revelation given to 
him and/or on a post-Resurrection call and commission, the other for 
the beloved disciple. The writer of the appendix (in my view, also of the 
gospel) belongs to this second group. He proposes a modus vivendi. He 
will accept Peter as leader of the Church if only the essential equality of 
the beloved disciple’s so different commission is recognized. One is to 
govern the Church, the other to reveal to it the mind of the Lord. But 
the whole chapter seems to me to be robbed of its force unless we allow 
that Peter and the beloved disciple stand in it, not for figures in the past, 
but for authorities that are active in the present. 

All this involves a modification of Cullmann’s thesis at an important 
point. Once the question is of what Matthew had in mind and not of 
what Jesus meant, the text implies that Peter is to have successors who 
are to exercise his authority after him. The claim is made, presumably, 
within a local church, perhaps Antioch, but John 21 implies that, if not 
at the time, then later, it was extended more widely but found opposi- 
tion. If we ask whether Matthew thought of the succession as permanent, 
the most likely answer will be that the Lord would provide for the exer- 
cise of the necessary authority as long as the Church lasted. Again, I 
offer no suggestion as to the form assumed by the succession in the 
period during which the first and fourth evangelists wrote. And I deli- 
berately refrain from asking how this argument affects the discussion as 
to the genuineness of the saying, since it holds good whatever view we 
are disposed to take on that. E. L. ALLEN 


THE HERESY OF TATIAN 


THe most famous disciple of the apologist Justin was the Syrian 
rhetorician Tatian, who remained within the Christian church until 
Justin’s martyrdom between 163 and 167. At a later point he left the 
church and undertook to become a teacher himself. Irenaeus, bishop of 
Lyons, writing between 180 and 185, denounces Tatian’s self-esteem 
(evidenced in the Oration) and condemns three errors in his teaching. 
(1) He invented certain invisible ‘aeons’ like those of the Valentinians ; 
(2) he denounced marriage as ‘corruption and fornication’ as Marcion 
and Saturninus had done; and (3) he denied the salvation of Adam 
(Adv. haer. i. 28. 1). 

We have no reason to criticize Irenaeus’s remarks. The Valentinian 
aeons represent an effort to separate God as far as possible from the 
created world. Similarly Marcion’s rejection of marriage is a rejection 
of the goodness of creation; and the denial of Adam’s salvation is due 
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to the belief that the ‘natural man’ is incapable of redemption, and that 
the ‘natural body’ cannot be raised. 

The question we must ask is whether Tatian’s heresy is reflected in 
his extant Oration to the Greeks, a violent polemic against Graeco- 
Roman culture in general, in the course of which he devotes several 
chapters to setting forth his own theological views. Was Tatian a heretic 
when he wrote, or was he simply an extremist with heretical leanings ?* 
One’s answer to this question will depend on the way in which one reads 
his work, and the way of reading will depend in large measure on the 
date of the Oration. It may be said at once that the Oration was not 
written while Tatian was still Justin’s disciple. Clear chronological 
notices make plain the fact that it was written after the year 176. The 
most obvious of these is Tatian’s criticism of philosophers for receiving 
salaries from the Roman emperor (Or. 19. 1). This notice refers to the 
subsidy of philosophical teaching at Athens by Marcus Aurelius in the 
autumn of 176. Tatian’s Oration, then, is one of several Christian 
responses to the critical persecution; which began either late in 176 or 
early in 177, and culminated in the martyrdoms at Lyons in the summer 
of 177. It is worth noting, however, that he does not refer to Christians 
or to Christianity but speaks of ‘barbarians’ and ‘barbarian philosophy’. 
It is by no means certain that he is defending the Christian church as a 
whole. What seems most likely is that he is making common cause with 
the church in persecution, and that for this reason he refers twice to 
Justin, claiming to teach what Justin taught (18. 2) and to have been 
persecuted with Justin (19. 1). 

But does he teach what Justin taught? He says that Justin compared 
the demons to robbers; but his own doctrine (12. 4) goes beyond Justin 
to explain that the demons, generated from matter, desired to become 
robbers of the divine nature. Like robbers they deceived the souls which 
had been abandoned by the divine Spirit (14. 1). This is not Justin’s 
teaching. Instead, it closely resembles the doctrine of the Valentinian 
Theodotus (Clement, Exc. 72. 2). 

In the Oration Tatian speaks of ‘better aeons’ above the heaven. They 
enjoy ‘unapproachable light’ (an expression paralleled in 1 Tim. 6*°).* 
From a ‘better earth’ the first men were exiled (20. 1-2). These aeons 


? The latter view is expressed most recently, perhaps, by G. Bardy, Diction- 
naire de théologie catholique, xv (Paris, 1946), pp. 59-66. 

? Cf. my note in Harvard Theological Review, xlvi (1953), pp. 99-101. 

3 For the view that it was critical cf. H. Chadwick, Origen: Contra Celsum 
(Cambridge, 1953), p. xxviii. 

* So Ubaldi. If this is an allusion it may suggest that Tatian knows the Pastoral 
Epistles; after all, he accepted Titus as Pauline (Jerome, Praef. Comm. in Tit.; 
A. Hilgenfeld, Die Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums (Leipzig, 1884), p. 391. 
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are evidently the Valentinian aeons which constitute the Pleroma; the 
‘better earth’ is Paradise, which Theodotus identifies with the fourth 
heaven (Exc. 51. 1). 

In the Oration he criticizes the Homeric gods for ‘marrying, corrupt- 
ing boys, committing adultery . . .’ (8. 1) and complains that Aphrodite 
‘delights in the embraces of marriage’ (8. 2). This might be merely 
philosophical criticism of anthropomorphism, but he also denounces a 
woman’s bearing thirty children as the result of ‘much incontinence’ 
(34. 1). Evidently marriage is close to fornication. 

Finally, since immortality is obtainable only when the soul forms a 
union (syzygy, a favourite Valentinian term) with the divine Spirit 
(13. 2), and since the divine Spirit was lost by the first men (7. 3), the 
first man Adam cannot have been saved. We therefore conclude that the 
three errors of which Irenaeus speaks are reflected in the Oration; it was 
written when Tatian had already left the church; and perhaps Irenaeus 
derives his knowledge of Tatian from it. 

It must now be asked whether there are other traces of heresy, especi- 
ally Valentinianism, in the Oration. In the first place, ‘Tatian’s use of the 
term ‘the perfect God’ (4. 2; 12. 4; 15. 2; 17. 4; 25. 2) arouses suspicion, 
since it is also used by the Valentinian Ptolemaeus (Ep. ad Floram 3. 4; 
7. 3, 5, 6). Tatian speaks of God as the sole principle of all things (4.1), 
just as Ptolemaeus (Ep. 7. 8) does; other second-century apologists 
(Justin, Dial. 62. 4; Theophilus, Ad Autol. 2. 10) speak of the Logos 
as the sole principle. Tatian mentions the ‘law of the Father of Incor- 
ruptibility’ (32. 1), and Ptolemaeus says that the substance of the Father 
is incorruptibility (Ep. 7. 7); it is this Father who gave the pure Law 
of God (Ep. 5. 1).' 

Tatian’s doctrine of creation is unguarded, to say the least, since he 
states that the Logos, begotten by the Father, in turn ‘begot’ the crea- 
tion (5. 2). This seems to reflect the Valentinian doctrine of the emana- 
tion of aeons. God made man ‘the image of immortality’ (7. 1). Man 
possessed the divine Spirit, which is the image and likeness of God 
(12. 1). When he followed the ‘more prudent’ angel, now become a 
demon (Gen. 3'), the Spirit departed from him and he became mortal 
(7. 2-3). The human soul, however, still possesses a ‘spark’ (enausma, 
‘Tatian’s substitute for the more common spinther)* of the Spirit’s power ; 
it can recover its lost union with the Spirit by repentance and faith. If 
man’s soul and flesh be like a temple, God will dwell in it through his 


* Demons gave men ‘laws of death’ (15. 4); if among these laws Tatian 
includes the Mosaic legislation, Ptolemaeus would disagree (Ep. 3. 2-5). 

* Cf. Orac. Chald., p. 25 Kroll; Macrobius, Somn. Scip. i. 14. 19 (perhaps 
from Posidonius, K. Mras in Sitzungsber. d. preu§. Akad. 1933, p. 259); W. 
Bousset, Kyrios Christos (Géttingen, 1914), pp. 237 f. 
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Spirit. Such a man will be ‘armed with the breastplate of the heavenly 
Spirit’ (15. 2; 16. 2). Ultimately the united Spirit and soul will gain 
immortality as a cloak of mortality, and the naked man will be clothed 
(21. 3). 

What of the flesh? The flesh dies (13. 2), even though it holds the 
soul (15. 2). Tatian says that the flesh does not rise again apart from 
the soul (15. 1), but his statement does not imply that it rises at all. 
There will be a resurrection of bodies (6. 1), but when Tatian gives any 
indication of the substance of these bodies he calls it not flesh (sarx) 
but ‘fleshly element’ (sarkion, 6. 2; 25. 2). In his index to Tatian, 
Schwartz calls this a Cynic word; more significantly it is a technical 
term of the Valentinians.: We conclude that in Tatian’s view the 
‘fleshly’ resurrection is a resurrection of the soul and Spirit alone, apart 
from anything more material than the soul (20. 3). The soul without 
knowledge bends down toward matter and dies with the flesh (13. 2). 

Tatian’s doctrine is largely based on the Pauline epistles. The ‘dwel- 
ling-place from heaven’ (2 Cor. 5?) which will clothe us so that we are 
not naked is closely related to the Spirit (2 Cor. 55; Tat. 13. 2). The 
‘breastplate of the heavenly Spirit’ (16. 2) echoes Eph. 6'4, 1 Thess. 5°, 
2 Cor. 104, and Rom. 13%. Like Paul (Col. 27°; Rom. 6"-*?) Tatian urges 
men to ‘die to the world’ and ‘live to God’. He alludes to Rom. 7'4 whea 
he says that ‘through sin we were sold’ (11. 2). These expressions are 
related to a doctrine of baptism which is close to what we find in 
Theodotus. Theodotus tells us that baptism is called ‘death’ and ‘end of 
the old life’ (Exc. 77. 1); it transforms not the body but the soul (77. 2); 
and the baptized person is master over the impure spirits (77. 3 ; Tatian’s 
demons) and above fate (78. 1). Tatian’s notion of conquering death 
by death (15. 4) is paralleled in Exc. 80. 2; and, most important of all, 
Theodotus too speaks of the Spirit of God received at baptism as the 
Image (86. 2).2 Unfortunately it is difficult to tell whether the 86th 
chapter of the Excerpta comes from Theodotus or is substantially modi- 
fied by Clement; we cannot therefore ascribe Tatian’s doctrine to 
Valentinianism. The more fully developed doctrine of Irenaeus pre- 
sumably comes from the common Christian tradition, as does that of 
Tatian.3 

If we ask a more speculative question we may inquire how Tatian can 
have viewed the Incarnation. We may perhaps assume that as the Spirit 

' F. M. Sagnard, La gnose valentinienne et le témoignage de saint Irénée (Paris, 
1947), p. 654; ibid., Clément d’ Alexandrie: Extraits de Théodote (Paris, 1948), 
. »n. 5. 
’ 4 eal Clément, p. 233. 

* Other parallels are provided by J. Gefficken, Zwei griechische Apologeten 
(Leipzig, 1907), pp. 105 f. 
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of God came to dwell among some (prophets) who lived righteously and 
was mingled’ with their soul (13. 3), so the Logos descended to Jesus 
and was mingled with his soul; the Logos dwelt in him as in a temple 
(15. 2; cf. John 27). Since he was ‘guarded by the Spirit of God’ he 
could easily see demons; he was spiritual, not psychic (cf. 15. 3). Pre- 
sumably this teaching can be completed by what Theodotus says of the 
Saviour (Exc. 3. 1): ‘When the Saviour came he awakened the soul and 
enflamed the spark; for the words of the Saviour are power.’ 

The result of the Saviour’s coming would have been to enable us to 
reject the ‘generation according to fate’ (11. 1), the ‘old generation’, by 
which ‘we brought forth evil’ (11. 2). Now we have become ‘far from 
humanity and advance toward God himself’ (14. 2; cf. Exc. 76. 2). We 
conquer death by death through faith (15. 2); we conquer the demons 
(16. 2); we are masters of our passions and despise the things in the 
world (19. 3). This conception resembles that of Theodotus (Exc. 76. 1): 
“The birth of the Saviour drove us out from generation and fate.’ Tatian 
is more militantly opposed to natural generation than Theodotus is; 
none of the Valentinians rejected marriage. 

Finally we may examine two examples of exegesis which Tatian gives. 
In the first place he explains that the ‘darkness’ which did not ‘compre- 
hend the Light’ (John 15) was the soul without knowledge (13. 1-2). 
In a more explicitly gnostic, but still similar, way Theodotus seems to 
explain this darkness as the ‘Powers of the Left’, not ‘formed’ by the 
coming of the Light (Exc. 34. 1). These are psychic and hylic powers. 
In the second place, there is what Puech? calls the most obscure text in 
Tatian’s work (30. 1): 


We know that the existence of wickedness is like that of the smallest 
seeds, since it grows strong from a small opportunity and again will be 
destroyed if we obey the word of God and do not scatter ourselves. For 
it has overpowered our existence through some hidden treasure; when we 
dug it up we were filled with dust but gave it the opportunity of existing. 
For he who acquires everything as his own possession has obtained 
authority over much-honoured wealth. 


The clue to this passage may lie in Valentinian fondness for exegesis of 
the parables. The first part seems to be based on a combination of two 
parables, one that of the grain of mustard, smaller than all other seeds 
(Matt. 133'-3?), the other that of the tares sown by the enemy in the 
same field as the good seed (Matt. 1371-3°, explained in 36-43). The 
tares are treated as equally small as the good seed. In Valentinian exe- 


* A Valentinian expression, cf. Sagnard, La Gnose, p. 655. 
* Les Apologistes grecs du second siécle de notre ére, (Paris, 1912), p. 169. 
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gesis the tares consist of the sarkion or fleshly element (Theodotus, Exe. 
53- 1). So in the sixth chapter of the Oration the sarkion may be burned 
but the essential man (soul—Spirit) is ‘laid up in the treasuries of a 
wealthy Master’, just as the tares are burned but the grain from the 
good seed is gathered (not scattered) and placed in the barn. The seeds 
which hear and obey the word of God bring forth good fruit (cf. Matt. 
1373).! 

The second part seems to be a combination of the parable of the 
treasure hidden in a field (Matt. 1344, so Puech), the parable of the pearl 
(Matt. 1345-46), and the saying about laying up treasure in heaven, where 
thieves do not dig through (Matt. 6%). The digging for the heavenly 
treasure may give the opportunity for the word of God to exist; the 
‘dust’ is probably the material world (which must be ‘shaken off’, cf. 
Matt. 10's); and the ‘much-honoured wealth’ reminds us of the ‘much- 
honoured pearl’ of Matt. 13+. Tatian’s language remains enigmatic. 
He is really speaking to ‘his own’ (30. 1). What he means may be what 
other Valentinians said: just as gold placed in mud is not harmed by it, 
so the spirituals are not harmed by the material world (Irenaeus, Adv. 
haer. i. 6. 2). 

We need not deal here with the fragments of Tatian On Perfection 
According to the Saviour which cannot be dated except as being later 
than his period in the church. His treatise On Animals, to which he 
tefers in the Oration (15. 2), already set forth his analysis of human 
nature ;* and we may conclude that by the time he wrote the Oration he 
had long since fallen under the influence of Valentinian thought.’ Per- 
haps he had encountered Ptolemaeus himself at Rome, and later had 
met Valentinians of the ‘oriental’ school. 

It may be added that Wilamowitz suggested that Tatian refers to 
Aelius Aristides in his description of the sick man who relies on demons* 
(Or. 18. 3; cf. 3. 3-4—Herodes Atticus ?). In turn, Aelius Aristides may 
be referring to Tatian in his 46th oration. Certain cynics somehow 
dissociate themselves from the Greeks; they assume the name of philo- 
sophy; they do not honour the gods; they do not take part in govern- 
ment; they do not recognize their superiors; and they are like ‘the 

? The ‘scattering’ of ourselves to which Tatian refers (Or. 30) is probably 
best explained from Luke 15'3, where the prodigal son ‘scatters’ his ousia. 

* Cf. my Miracle and Natural Law (Amsterdam, 1952), pp. 98-99. 

> Tatian’s view, known to Clement (Ecl. proph. 38. 1) and Origen (Orat. 24. 5), 
and probably to Celsus (Origen, Contra Celsum, 6, 51) that ‘Let there be light’ 
was a petition of the Demiurge to the ‘higher God’, does not seem to be re- 
flected in the Oration. Celsus may have read Tatian’s Oration; cf. Or. 27. 1 with 
Orig. C. Cels. 3. 43 (p. 157, n. 2 Chadwick) and Or. 28 with C. Cels. 8. 72. 


* E. Schwartz, Tatiani Oratio ad Graecos (Leipzig, 1888), p. 58, s.v. Aristides 
Smyrnaeus. 
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irreligious men in Palestine’.' This oration was written about 180. Is it 
an answer (at least in part) to Tatian? Rosert M. Grant 


‘HI QUI SACRIFICAVERUNT’ 


A SIGNIFICANT VARIANT IN ST. CYPRIAN’S 
DE UNITATE 


Dom JOHN CHAPMAN, who first established the existence of alternative 
texts in chap. 4 of St. Cyprian’s De Unitate, called attention to a peculiar 
phenomenon in chap. 19. In the manuscripts which preserved the so- 
called interpolated text in one or other of its three forms, hic and illic 
(or alle) changed places in a whole series of contrasts between the lapsus 
and the schismaticus.* His own explanation was governed by his theory 
that, whereas Cyprian had originally written the De Unitate in view of 
the schism of Felicissimus in Carthage, the ‘interpolated’ text was an 
adaptation made by Cyprian himself to meet the schism of Novatian 
which had meantime broken out in Rome. Before sending his treatise 
there, Cyprian had sharpened the point of the passage in chapter 19 
because of its pertinence to Novatian. 

Chapman did not insist on this explanation, and since at the end of 
his life he accepted van den Eynde’s inversion of his own solution—the | 
‘interpolated’ text being the original and the received text, Cyprian’s 
revision of it made during the baptismal controversy—we need not 
delay upon it. 

In my own work, Cyprian’s ‘De Unitate’ chap. 4, in the light of the 
MSS., though I had collated the crucial phrases of chap. 19, I did not 
discuss them, as the changes did not seem important. But while making 
the collations, I kept noticing that among the ‘interpolation’ manuscripts 
(i.e. those containing P.T., the ‘Primacy’ text), some instead of lapsi 
read hi qui sacrificaverunt. The fact that they did not all do so, together 
with the fact that this same variant occurred elsewhere, viz. in some T.R. 
(Textus Receptus) manuscripts, led me to neglect it as being an acciden- 
tal aberration. I was mistaken. Hi qui sacrificaverunt should replace the 
word Japsi in the edition of the De Unitate which contains P.T. A fresh 
comparison of the manuscripts will make this clear, and its significance 
for the date and authorship of the whole can then be suggested. 

* Or. ii. 402-6 Dindorf (with notes); cf. P. de Labriolle, La Réaction paienne 
(Paris, 1934), pp. 80-87. 

? The received text runs: ‘Peius hoc crimen est [i.e. that of schism] quam 
quod admisisse lapsi videntur, qui tamen in paenitentia criminis constituti Deum 
plenis satisfactionibus deprecantur. Hic ecclesia quaeritur et rogatur, illic eccle- 


siae repugnatur; hic, potest necessitas fuisse, illic voluntas tenetur in scelere; hic 
... &c.’ (Hartel, C.S.E.L. iii, p. 227). 
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Of the four families of manuscripts which contain P.T. (either com- 
plete or jumbled with T.R.), only one—fam. 3 in my book—reads lapsi 
in this place; the other three, viz. fams. 1, 4, and 7 read hi qui sacrifica- 
verunt (7: hii qui sacrificarunt, a negligible variation). However, the six 
manuscripts of fam. 3 form an artificial group and do not deserve the 
name of ‘family’ at all, having been brought together only because they 
had the two texts in chap. 4 (P.T. and T.R.) following each other. They 
certainly do not descend from the source of the other three families. 
Besides, of these six manuscripts, four keep the normal order hic-illic, 
only two, M and Q, invert it. It seems clear (and some of the evidence 
was given in my book, pp. 29-34) that they are all T.R. manuscripts 
which have incorporated passages and readings from the P.T. manu- 
scripts. The absence of hi qui sacrificaverunt in these six means no more 
than does its absence in the T.R. manuscripts in general. 

However, there is also the fact that one group of T.R. manuscripts 
does read hi qui sacrificarunt instead of lapsi. Eleven in number, they 
can be discounted for two reasons. The first is that they are all late, viz. 
fifteenth century, and the second that, closely related among themselves, 
they are the last of a family, the four older members of which (11th, 
12th, and 13th centuries) here read lapsi. (So too do three more whose 
text is characteristic of this family, though their order of contents differs 
(gth, 12th, and 15th centuries).) It is a clear case of a Renaissance ‘cor- 
rection’ based on a reading noticed in some P.T. manuscript. For 
establishing the original text they are therefore irrelevant. 

To sum up. As was already known, the three families 1, 4, and 7 
(sixteen manuscripts ranging from the gth to the 15th centuries),' while 
showing every sign of a common origin distinct from all the rest, witness 
to the presence in their archetype of P.T. in chap. 4, and to the inversion 
illic-hic in chap. 19. Their concurring evidence now is that, in this edi- 
tion of the De Unitate, hi qui sacrificaverunt must be read in place of 
lapsi, and that whoever wrote P.T. in chap. 4 also wrote hi qui sacrifica- 
verunt in chap. 19.? 


? Deusdedit copies the text of fam. 7 and also has our reading (i. 277 (216)). 
This in the eleventh century. 

? Thus: ‘Peius hoc crimen est quam quod hi qui sacrificaverunt admisisse 
videntur, qui tamen in paenitentia criminis constituti Deum plenis satisfactioni- 
bus deprecantur. J/lic ecclesia quaeritur et rogatur, hic ecclesiae repugnatur; #lic 
potest necessitas fuisse, hic voluntas tenetur in scelere; tlic . . . &c.’ (H, the 
t2th-cent. MS. of Morimont, reads: ‘Peius hoc crimen est quam quod hi qui 
sacrificaverunt ammisisse lapsi videntur.’ 'This single example of both readings 
in the same MS. deserved recording here, but calls for no comment.) 

Apart from the MSS. of Cyprian, our oldest independent witness to P.T. 
—the second letter of Pelagius II to the bishops of Istria (a.p. 584-9)—has 
many other quotations from the De Unitate and in this place also reads Ai qu: 
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What did the writer mean by these words? Was he substituting them 
for lapsi? Or was it the other way round: did whoever wrote lapsi substi- 
tute it for Ai qui sacrificaverunt? And, whichever way it was, why was 
the change made? Unless I am mistaken, the answers to these questions 
strongly confirm the view that Cyprian wrote P.T. himself in the origi- 
nal edition of the De Unitate, and that T.R. is probably his own later 
revision. 


In chap. 19 Cyprian is contrasting the schismatics with apostates 
now doing penance for their sin. From the manuscripts we know that, 
when he first wrote the De Unitate, he referred to the latter either as 
lapsi or as hi qui sacrificaverunt. Which expression did he use? Those 
who had actually sacrificed in person were only a fraction of the lapsi; of 
the rest, some had got relatives or friends to do so in their name, others 
had bribed the officials to sign the certificates which stated that they had 
sacrificed when they had not. In one version of chap. 19 the lapsi as a 
whole are referred to, in the other only a group among them, the 
sacrificatt. 

Now we know that up to the Council held at Carthage (some time 
after Easter 251), Cyprian insisted that no lapsi should be reconciled till 
the bishops had met and decided their case. Till then they were to 
remain in the ranks of the penitents. But at the Council it was decided 
that only the sacrificati need continue doing penance; all the rest were 
reconciled and readmitted to communion. If Chapman had adverted to 
this in his original articles (1902~—3), he would have found wonderful 
support for his twofold theory, viz. that Cyprian had originally written 
the De Unitate before the Council, indeed before any news of the 
Novatianist schism in Rome had reached him, and secondly that he had, 
a month or two after the Council, sent a revised edition of the treatise 
to Rome. Before the Council, the lapsi were all doing penance; after it, 
only the sacrificati—and therefore, in the first edition containing T.R., 
Cyprian would have written /apsi, but in his revision (P.T.) he would 
have replaced the word by hi qui sacrificaverunt, in the interests of 
accuracy, and perhaps to leave Rome in no doubt that he was carrying 
out what all the bishops—Rome included—had decided on. 

Unfortunately that theory will not work. In spite of Chapman’s 
advocacy, and in spite of the scholars who followed him in supposing 
that the De Unitate was written before he had news of the Novatianist 
schism, it is impossible to admit that the De Unitate had only the schism 
of Carthage in view and that it was not also directed against, and prob- 


sacrificaverunt (Schwartz, A.C.O. tv. ii, p. 111). This unexpected confirmation 
takes us quite two centuries earlier than our oldest MSS. 
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ably prompted by, that in Rome. In this matter, I agree entirely with 
Dom Le Moyne’s conclusion; and before Chapman’s articles appeared 
I do not think anyone had questioned that position. I am glad to see 
that the Abbot of Downside, in his three significant articles, ‘St. Cyprian 
on the Church’ (Downside Review, 1952-3), takes it for granted. Apart 
from any other argument, Cyprian could be referring to no one else but 
Novatian when he pilloried those ‘qui nemine episcopatum dante epi- 
scopi sibi nomen adsumunt’ (De Un. 10). In Carthage the schism did not 
throw up a rival bishop till the following year. 

But if the De Unitate deals with the Novatianist schism at all, it is 
agreed that it must have been written after the Carthaginian Council 
of 251, i.e. after the decision to dispense all the /apsi from further pen- 
ance, except those who had actually offered sacrifice. Therefore at the 
time of writing the only lapsi who were still doing penance were pre- 
cisely hi qui sacrificaverunt, to the exclusion of the /ibellatici.' 

Now it is important to remember that this situation only lasted for a 
single year, until the Council of 252. For at that time a fresh persecution 
was threatening, and it was decided to admit even the sacrificati to 
communion, so that they might be strengthened with the body and 
blood of Christ when called upon to do combat for his name (ep. 57). 
We have, then, only that one year (Council 251 to Council 252) during 
which it was precisely accurate to refer to those who were doing penance 
for apostasy as hi qui sacrificaverunt. And it was at the beginning of that 
year that Cyprian wrote his De Unitate. 

The peculiar appropriateness of the phrase at that time would seem 
to be a strong confirmation that P.T. was the original text in chap. 4, 
since the evidence of the manuscripts links hi gui sacrificaverunt with 
P.T. And on this supposition, when Cyprian came to revise his treatise 
and replaced P.T. by T.R., he would have realized that Ai qui sacrifica- 
verunt no longer represented the actual state of affairs. Yet what he had 
said of those particular apostates remained true as a statement about 
lapsi in general, so that he need only write /apsi instead. Here, if any- 
where, Batiffol’s suggestion can be accepted that the change was made 

* Poschmann’s detailed study (Poenitentia Secunda (1940), pp. 381-90) leaves 
one in no doubt that this is the meaning of ep. 55. 17: ‘placuit . . . examinatis 
causis singulorum, libellaticos interim admitti, sacrificatis in exitu subveniri’ 
(he gives a summary of his explanation also in his Busse und Letzte Olung (1951), 
pp. 29-30). In this journal (1941, pp. 36-38) Father G. H. Joyce put forward 
the same view in reply to the Rev. R. C. Mortimer. And already in 1896 E. W. 
Watson implied it when he wrote: ‘interim must mean “‘at once’”’ in the crucial 
passage quoted above (as also in two other places, ep. 4. 4 and ep. 55. 29; cf. 
Studia Biblica, iv, p. 313, n. 3). It is necessary to give these references because 


Hugo Koch’s interpretation (refuted by Poschmann) has still so much currency 
today. 
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‘pour en rendre par Ia la portée plus universelle’. But on the supposition 
that it was hi qui sacrificaverunt which replaced Japsi, there is no assign- 
able reason why Cyprian, or whoever is supposed to have replaced T.R. 
by P.T., should have made such a change. Hi qui sacrificaverunt is more 
dramatic: we can see Cyprian pointing to them as he says ‘hi’; yes, 
someone may have thought of that. But is it not more likely that Cyprian 
himself did so when he actually had them before him? 

No doubt, one cannot absolutely exclude the possibility that hi qui 
sacrificaverunt is an early gloss which, somehow, came to replace lapsi 
in the P.T. manuscripts. To that extent this reading does not provide 
an absolute proof. But when circumstantial evidence is already in favour 
of the priority of P.T., and when a hitherto unnoticed piece of evidence | 
presents itself unsolicited and is found to fit the situation like a glove, | | 
this takes on the character of a decisive clue such as would turn pre- 1 

| 





' 


—a mec & tet 2 bee 


sumption into conviction in a court of law. 

In the course of an article elsewhere in this number most of the 
evidence was summarized which points to the priority of P.T. To it | 
can now be added the fact that the manuscripts deriving from the arche- 
type of P.T. also contain the reading Ai qui sacrificaverunt, which was 
pertinent only during the year between the Councils of 251 and 252. 
This precise indication, devoid as it is of any theological significance, 
seems, by its very casualness, to ratify our previous conclusion that 
P.T. formed part of the De Unitate which Cyprian composed at that 
time.' 





MAuRICE BEVENOT 


* The repeated interchange of hic and illic in the rest of the passage does not 
depend on the variants discussed in this article. But if its conclusion is correct, 
that hi qui sacrificaverunt belongs to the first edition, then the readings illic—hic 
do so too, and it is easier to explain their being ‘corrected’ to hic-illic than vice 
versa. If we take the first edition as representing Cyprian’s spontaneous thought, 
it is undoubtedly the schismatic who is in the forefront of his mind, the penitent 
being introduced as a foil. But what is in the forefront of one’s mind is expressed 
by hic. When, however, he came to revise the passage, Cyprian’s literary sense 
will have criticized what he had written secundum sensum, and thinking now that 
the reader would be liable to take tlic as meaning ‘in the former case’, he replaced 
it by Aic as meaning more naturally ‘in the latter case’. I believe that this is, in 
any case, a more natural explanation than Koch’s view that the supposed inter- 
polator altered hic-illic (which, after all, is much smoother) according to what he 
calls a ‘school-teacher’s correction’ in order that hic should refer back to ‘peius 
hoc crimen’, and so to the schismatic (Cathedra Petri, pp. 117 ff.). But Koch did 
not realize that the interpolator also changed lapsi into hi qui sacrificaverunt, 
where the new hi makes nonsense of his explanation. Our ‘interpolator’ was 


indeed a very odd character! 
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— 
coreg WAS THE DEVOTION OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 
ei TR TO SERAPIS THE CAUSE OF THE PERSECUTION 
tis more OF 202-3? 
hi’; yes, In the summer of the year A.D. 202 there began a persecution of the 
Cyprian Christian Church which was prosecuted with great vigour in Egypt and 
North Africa. According to Eusebius' this persecution was due to the 
at hi qui direct initiative of the emperor, but Sulpicius Severus later ascribes no 
ace lapsi immediate responsibility to Septimius, only recording that what he 
provide terms the sixth persecution took place during his reign. The Historia 
n favour Augusta does indeed state that Septimius issued an edict forbidding 
-vidence Christians to make further converts,3 but this in itself, assuming it was 
a glove, issued,‘ is not a charter of persecution and, if anything, would suggest 
Imm pre- that should Christians not proselytize they would be safe from legal 
proceedings. Moreover, it must be acknowledged that although the 
t of the persecution in Egypt under two successive prefects, Laetus and Aquila, 
Y. To it could scarcely have been continued without imperial cognizance, this 
e arche- need not have involved direct imperial sanction, since it is readily 
‘ich was explicable as the exercise by the governors of their arbitrium.* But if 
nd 252. Septimius were not himself immediately responsible, then the question 
ificance, how otherwise we are to account for these outbursts demands an answer, 
ion that since it is not sufficient merely to say that the governors exercised their 
| at that discretion, for that does not make clear why they exercised it in the way 
that they did. 
SEVENOT According to R. B. Tollinton, in an extended note on the Severan 
Rati persecution,’ it was the emperor’s presence at Alexandria, during his 
correct, visit after the second Parthian campaign, together with his obvious 
| illic—hic desire to ingratiate himself with the inhabitants of the city that en- 
- a. couraged his subordinates to take this action. But this theory is not sup- 
ug! , 
penitent T ‘Qs Be wai LeBipos Siuwypdv xara trav éxxAnowdy éxive .. . H.E. vi. 1. 1. 
xpressed ? ‘Sexta deinde Severo imperante Christianorum vexatio fuit.’ Hist. sacra, 
ry sense ii, 32. 
10w that 3 ‘In itinere Palaestinis plurima iura fundavit. Iudaeos fieri sub gravi poena 
replaced vetuit. Idem etiam de Christianis sanxit.’ Vita Sev. xvii. 1. 
his is, in * It is rejected by R. B. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, 1914, ii, pp. 318-20, 
sd inter- but accepted without question by H. Grégoire, Les Persécutions dans l’ Empire 
what he romain, 1951, pp. 31 ff. 
10 ‘peius 5 Eus. H.E. vi. 1. 2; 3. 3. 
och did * A. N. Sherwin-White, ‘Early Persecutions and Roman Law Again’, 
averunt, J.T.S. iii, 1952, p. 209. In Africa those who suffered were indeed recent converts, 
tor’ was | and the governor’s action in that province therefore falls within the scope of the 


edict, assuming that it was published; but in Egypt the governors, e.g. Leonides, 
seem to have persecuted all and sundry and therefore to have exceeded the 
order of Severus. 

7 Op. cit., pp. 314-24. 
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ported by the chronology of the period. If Eusebius’s dating be accepted 
as correct the persecution began in the tenth year of Severus. As he 
assumed the purple in June 193, the persecution is to be dated June 202- 
June 203.' But by the summer of 202 Severus was already back in Rome, 
having left Egypt during the course of 201 and having returned to the 
capital by way of Syria and Thrace.* Hence the persecution began at 
least a year after the emperor had left Alexandria. Yet if this theory, as 
it stands, is untenable, it does call attention to one important fact, viz. 
Severus’s visit to Alexandria, for it was during this visit, as Dio Cassius 
reports,’ that he became deeply interested in Egyptian beliefs and in 
particular, according to the Historia Augusta,‘ in the worship of Serapis. 

Further evidence for Severus’s devotion to the cult of Serapis is pro- 
vided by the iconography of the imperial portraits which has been the 
subject of a study by H. P. L’Orange.*’ The portraits of Severus fall into 
two clearly defined groups. In the one, represented for example by a 
bust in the Museo Nazionale in Naples, Severus’s forehead is open and 
clear with hair disposed in a firm line above it and around the temples. 
In the second group, represented for example by the colossal head in 
the Louvre, the hair hangs over the forehead, partially covering it with 
a number of long spiral curls while abundant locks flow over the temple 
and ears. L’Orange has shown that the first of these two types is the 
earlier and that the change from the one to the other is to be dated in 
A.D. 203, since an example of the former is found on the arch at Leptis 
Magna erected in that year, while the latter appears on the Arch of the 
Argentarii at Rome in A.D. 204. The Leptis arch provides not only a 
date for the transition but also a clue to its meaning. 

A relief, other than that just mentioned, on the Leptis arch portrays 
a triad of deities. The one on the left is a goddess with the features and 
coiffure of Julia Domna, the emperor’s wife. The one on the right is 
Minerva, but so defaced that it is impossible to say if she originally 
represented any member of the imperial family. In the centre is a seated 
god whose face is largely missing except for a forked beard by which 


* With this agrees the date of the martyrdom of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas, 
i.e. 7 March 203. 

2 H. M. D. Parker, A History of the Roman World from A.D. 138 to 337, 1935, 
p. 72. 

3 Kai éwodumpaypovnoe mavra Kai Ta mdvu Kexpuppéva’ hv yap olos undev pire avOpw- 
mvov, unre Oeiov ddvepedvntov xatakimeiv’ Kan Tovrou Ta Te, BiBAla mdavra Ta amdppyTov 
7 €xovra, doa ye Kai eipeiv HduviOn, éx mavrwv ws cimeiv trav adurav aveide. Ixxvi. 
13. 2 (Loeb ed.). 

* ‘Iucundam sibi peregrinationem hanc propter religionem dei Serapidis et 
propter antiquarum cognitionem et propter novitatem animalium vel locorum 
fuisse Severus ipse postea semper ostendit.’ Vita Sev. xvii. 4. 

5 Apotheosis in Ancient Portraiture, 1947. 
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he is plainly to be identified as Severus himself. The divine guise in 
which the emperor here appears is not that of Jupiter, as Townsend con- 
tended,’ since the upper part of the body is clothed unlike the normal 
type of Jupiter but like the eastern gods; rather, as L’Orange has shown, 
it is that of Serapis, and indeed in all essentials—the position of the feet, 
the folds of the drapery, &c.—it is similar to the Serapis of Bryaxis. 
Here then is the reason for the transition from the one type of portrait 
to the other, viz. the apotheosis of the living emperor who is equated 
with the god Serapis.? The peculiar coiffure of the later portraits of 
Severus is indeed an exact reproduction of the hair style of the Serapis 
of Bryaxis. ‘If, for example, we place the Septimius Severus on the arch 
of the Argentarii beside a replica of the Serapis head, we find that the 
characteristics of the emperor’s coiffure correspond to the peculiarities 
of the god’s mane: on the top of the head a great overhanging mass of 
hair, from which a number of clear-cut single locks hang down over the 
forehead like icicles, and along the sides of the face great waves of hair, 
almost entirely covering the temples.’? There is no reason to assume that 
the portraits do not present the actual appearance of the emperor. 
Severus had ample precedent for putting on the guise of a deity. Thus 
Alexander dressed himself on various occasions as Dionysus, Amon, 
Hercules, Hermes, and Artemis ;* Caligula wore a wig when in his role 
of a god, and Nero appeared in persona as Apollo.® Yet whether idealized 
or actual, these portraits provide important evidence of Severus’s 
religious convictions and the date of their first appearance also is most 
significant. 

By the year 203 Severus was the undisputed master of the empire. 
His victories over Pescennius Niger, over Clodius Albinus, and finally 
over the Parthians, had fully consolidated his power and authority and 
he was now free to pursue his own policy, whether in the political or 
religious spheres, without let or hindrance. During the earlier part of 
his reign, when he still had to contend with rivals, his coins were figured 
with Greek and Roman gods, but once he was supreme the images of 
Serapis, Zeus Amon, and Apis make their appearance. It was his visit to 
Egypt that no doubt accentuated his devotion to the gods of the East, but 
he had already been familiar with them in his native land of Africa. There 


* P. W. Townsend, “The Significance of the Arch of the Severi at Leptis’, 
American Journal of Archaeology, xlii, (1938), pp. 512-24. 

? Serapis became the tutelary deity of the Severi; Caracalla, for example, 
built a temple to him on the Quirinal. 
> L’Orange, op. cit., p. 79. 
* Plut. Al. 67; Diod. 17. 106; Arr. Anab. 6. 28. 
* Dio Cass. xlix. 26. 
® Suet. Ner. 25. 
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can be little doubt that this devotion gave encouragement to the 
enemies of Christianity. It can scarcely be coincidence that in the tenth 
year of Severus’s reign, when his acceptance of the attributes of Serapis 
was made public by the new style of portraits, persecution of the Church 
began, with particular intensity in Egypt, the centre of the Serapis cult, 
and in North Africa' where the cult was widespread,” and where, in the 
phrase of the Historia Augusta, Severus himself was worshipped as a 
god (ab Afris ut deus habetur).3 It was, we may suggest, the emperor’s 
devotion to Serapis which induced the governors, under pressure from 
local devotees, to embark upon a policy of persecution in those areas 
where the cult was most strong. J. G. Davirs 


A NOTE ON EPHREM’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
PAULINE EPISTLES 


THE inquiry into the text of the gospels proceeds steadily. At this 
moment textual criticism divides the text of the gospels into five main 
types: the ‘Western’ text (D, lat.-syr.), the Caesarean text (9, 700, &c.), 
the pre-Caesarean text (P45), the Egyptian text (NB), and the Byzantine 
text (K, &c.). 

The study of the text of the Pauline Epistles is not so far advanced as 
this. It can be said that there seems to be an Egyptian text (NB), a 
‘Western’ text (D E F G), and a Byzantine text. Whether there is 4 
Caesarean text in the Pauline Epistles is still a matter of dispute. P4° is 
a possible candidate for it, since it has some Western readings; but the 
number is very srnall. H is an interesting manuscript, and has a colophon 
to the effect that it was collated with a text in the Library of Pamphilus 
in Caesarea; but the number of Western readings is again small. It has 
no striking agreements with P#°. 

Apart from the biblical manuscripts, we have Ephrem’s Commentary 
on the Pauline Epistles. Only the Armenian translation of the Com- 
mentary is left. This was translated into Latin by the Mechitarist 
Brethren; but all quotations from the Pauline Epistles were changed to 
the Latin Vulgate. 

In order to see whether there is any relation between Ephrem, the 
Western text, P4*, and H, the writer has made a collation of Ephrem 
with the Armenian Vulgate. The study is limited to that part of H which 

1 This may be connected with the emperor’s visit to Africa in 203; J. Hase- 
broek, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Septimius Severus, 1921, 
pp. 132 ff., 162 f. 

2 G. Roeder, ‘Serapis’, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, 2nd series, i. 2414. 

3 Vita Sev. xiii. 8. 
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is accessible in Lake’s edition of the Athos fragments and where P# is 
left. It happens that this covers no more than 2 Cor. 106122. 
The following variant readings were noticed: 


15. 
22. 


23. 


26. 
27. 


2 Cor. 10 
5. Om. cae ante atyyadwrilovres cum: F Gdem. 
add. darjowcanel, cf. ayovres in: DE F Gdem go. 
8. pov 1. nw cum: cop. 
add. you post xupios, cf. sy?: sx. 
g. add. praep. ante vyas, cf. sy: yaad. 
12. add. eavrovs post evxpwa: cum: D E de P#, 


2 Cor. 11 


. add. relativum ante efnmarnoev, cf. sy?: J{9. 


add. et sanctitatis quam in Christo habetis, post azo rns amAornros, 
cf. xat rns ayvorntos in: N* B F G et azo rns ayv. Kae ths ad. in: 
DEde. 


. defacbc 1. AapBavere cum: F G. 


. om. 5¢ cum: D de f g am dem tol (sy®), sed lectio haec non certa est 
in Ephraemo. 
add. ews cum: D Ede G dem P*. 
om. ev waow cum: F G f gr vg sy?. 
. om. 7, sed habet gowcé (forsan), cf. numquid in Aug. 
quorum finis eorum 1. wy ro reAos, cf. sy?: Woolen? (wor. 
add. si ante «Bpavor, wopanAerrar et oreppa, cf. sy’: add. J. 
add. si ante daxovor, cum: sy”. 
in laboribus—in vinculis—in plagis—in morte, cf. ordo in B DE 
de f vg go aeth Or P49, 
in civitatibus 1. ex yevous cum sy? (Jk. eas). 
ev vnorevats troAAas |. ev vnorevats oAAaxis cum: D de f vg sy?. 


2 Cor. 12 
1. veniamus |. eAevoowat cum: aeth. 
We can draw the following conclusions from this material. First, 


there is no striking agreement with P4° and H. The only agreement of 


H 


with P46 in these verses is to be found in 113°: om. pov ante kavynoopat 


(cum B) and in 37: add. GeAwy post macar pe (cum NF G). In neither 
case is Ephrem’s Commentary available. Only P4* has pure Western 
readings in 1115: eorw |. eorac cum: D de m (contra Ephraemum) and 


II 


wi 


®: add. ee cum D E de G dem Ephr. 
Secondly, we see in Ephrem a number of variant readings agreeing 
th sy? (in 108-9 and 113- 15, 22, 23, 96), They are partly idiomatic 
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(109, 113-"5), partly real variant readings. As long as they are not sup- 
ported by other manuscripts they must not be overestimated, as Peshitto 
influence on Ephrem’s text is not to be excluded. 

Thirdly, there are some pure Western readings (in 105“). 1, 
114, © (3). 7. 27), Western with slight Eastern support is found in 113 
(cum N*B), 1123 (cum B). With support of non-Greek versions only in 
10* (cum cop.) and 12' (cum aeth.). 

This shows a definite Western type for Ephrem’s text. There is no 
particular agreement with H (Caesarean?) or P4®." A. F. J. Kun 


GILDAS AND THE MONASTIC ORDER 


MEN have long recognized something eccentric in the attitude of Gildas 
to the ascetic movement. Here, it is argued, is a monk who shows 
almost no interest in monks and whose every interest is centred upon 
the reform of secular and ecclesiastical society. He obviously thought 
the cell was a desirable place, at least for King Cuneglas who had vowed 
himself to it: and at one point among his scanty factual information we 
find a holy abbot playing a significant part in the right of sanctuary. It 
may be that the brief and homiletic nature of the de excidio allows no 
reliable judgement to be formed on this question. Nevertheless, it was 
recognized that Gildas’s interest in, for example, the bishops and an 
evidently strong diocesan organization was not easily reconcilable either 
with certain assumptions about primitive Celtic monasticism or with 
such evidence as Bede’s description of the Battle of Chester in 607, 
when 1,200 Welsh monks were massacred. 

The number of instances of what used to be thought Celtic eccentri- 
city in ecclesiastical affairs has been diminishing with the advance of 
research. And it might, therefore, be well to consider whether the diffi- 
culty here has any substance. It is worth examining the grounds for the 
common and basic assumption that Gildas was himself a monk. 

The two late Lives inevitably make him a monk: but it would now I 
think be admitted among scholars that neither of these Lives possesses 
the least value in relation to Gildas, though both may possess value as 
evidence for the age in which they were written. The fragments are less 
certainly spurious, and patently earlier in provenance: and fragments 
4and 5 are logia which could only have proceeded from the mouth of 

* J. Molitor, Der Paulustext des hl. Ephrdm aus seinem armenisch erhaltenen 
Paulinenkommentar untersucht und rekonstruiert, in Mon. bibl. et eccl. iv, Rome, 
1938, also pointed to a Western type of text for Ephrem (more in agreement with 
G than with D). He does not, however, pay special attention to H and P#*, 


* De excidio 44 and 28. I use Mommsen’s edition in M.G.H. Auct. Antiqu. 
xiii (1898). 
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a monk. But these are doubtful: and the belief that Gildas was a monk 

must rest only upon the internal evidence of the de excidio. I believe 

that the internal evidence of the de excidio suggests that he was not. 
One text, of chapter 65, is cited to prove that he was. 


Quam enim libenter hoc in loco ac si marinis fluctibus iactatus et in optato 
evectus portu remis, si non tantos talesque malitiae episcoporum vel 
ceterorum sacerdotum aut clericorum in nostro quoque ordine erigi 
adversus deum vidissem montes, quos me secundum legem, ceu testes, 
primum duris verborum cautibus, dein populum, si tamen sanctionibus 
inhaeret, non ut corporaliter interficiantur, sed mortui vitiis vivant deo, 
ne personarum arguar exceptionis, totis mecesse est viribus lapidare, 
verecundia interveniente quiescerem. 


Here Hugh Williams' argued that clericos in nostro ordine could only 
mean the Monastic Order. The harbour which Gildas was seeking was 
the hermitage, the deeper retirement for which the coenobitic monk 
longed. 

It will be evident that a correct translation of the passage suggests 
rather that the harbour for which Gildas is looking is not the harbour 
of the hermitage but the harbour of silence so beloved of ancient rhe- 
toric—in fact he wants to end his book here but is prevented by the 
need to hit out at the mountains of sin which confront him. And the 
notion that noster ordo must be the Monastic Order seems still less 
likely. Hugh Williams adduced a parallel for this use of ordo, the text 
of Jerome, Ep. 22, 28 (in his edition of Gildas in the Cymmrodorion 
Record Series (1899), no. 3, p. 160): 


sunt alii—de mei ordinis hominibus loquor—qui ideo ad presbyterium et 
diaconatum ambiunt. .. . 


The context shows that here the ordo is not ordo monachorum but ordo 
clericorum. In fact it does not seem that the phrase ‘monastic order’ is 
primitive. The first instance of its use known to me is of the year 744, 
in the third canon of the Council of Soissons; and the phrase became 
common only during the Carolingian age.* It is possible that ordo in the 
text of Gildas is the earliest use of the term, 200 years before it became 
common. But the history of the word removes the value of this text as 
evidence that Gildas was a monk. 

* Christianity in Early Britain (1912), p. 260. 

2 Cf. the interpolated version of Egbert’s Penitentia, i. 13, P.L. 89, 405 (ordo 
monachalis); interpolation in Vita Balthildis, 18, P.L. 87, 675 (monasticus ordo); 
Hetto of Basle, Liber de visione et obitu Wettini monachi, 14, PL. 105, 778; Vita 
Benedicti Anianensis, 58, P.L. 103, 383; Hist. Transl. Huberti Ep. Tungrensts, i, 


P.L. 106, 389; Rabanus Maurus, de clericorum inst., i. 2, P.L. 107, 297; Vita 
Droctovei, 8, &c. 
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For the text has an alternative and much more rational explanation: 
‘malitiae episcoporum vel ceterorum sacerdotum aut clericorum in 
nostro ordine.’ Surely it is the threefold ministry: and surely Gildas 
was, at the time when he wrote the de excidio, a deacon. This would fit 
his strong emphasis upon the ordination rites of ‘priests and deacons’ 
in chapter 106. 

It explains much in his whole outlook if we recognize that he was not 
a monk but a member of the secular clergy: and it makes it less easy to 
dismiss his lamentations as the cries of one who knew nothing of the 
world. 


OweEN CHADWICK 
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Concise Bible Commentary. By W. K. LowTHER CLARKE. pp. xii+ 
996. S.P.C.K. 1952. 30s. 


Dr. LOWTHER CLARKE is to be congratulated on his book. Entirely the 
fruit of his own labours over more than forty years, it is a balanced and 
judicious commentary, admirably suited, both by the selection and the 
presentation of the material, to the needs of the believer who has no 
background of specialist knowledge but wishes to take account of the 
insights of modern biblical scholarship in his reading of the Bible. 
With such readers in view it has clearly been Dr. Lowther Clarke’s aim 
to produce a comprehensive and completely self-contained companion 
to the Bible. There are no bibliographies or references to learned 
authorities; all the reader needs by way of prolegomena is provided in 
a series of twenty-nine introductory essays which cover a wide variety 
of geographical, ‘historical, and theological topics, ranging from the 
geography of Palestine to the theological significance of miracles. These 
essays, which are a most valuable feature of the book, account for about 
a third of the whole. Most of the rest is devoted to commentary on the 
individual books of the Bible and Apocrypha, but there are two other 
noteworthy features at the end; a glossary of important biblical words 
and asyllabus of suggested courses of biblical reading. The latter in parti- 
cular should be very useful to the ordinary reader, enabling him to 
orientate himself in the mass of the biblical writings, and so use the 
commentary to the best advantage. It is perhaps a pity that the syllabus 
is so short and that it does not do more by way of tracing some of the 
great biblical themes through both Testaments. 

In a book of this kind Dr. Lowther Clarke has naturally tried to set 
out generally accepted opinions rather than to argue to conclusions of 
his own; the general tone is what might be described as ‘conservative 
critical’, D. E. NINEHAM 


Lachish III (Tell ed-Duweir). The Iron Age. By OLGA TUFNELL, 
with contributions by Marcarer A. Murray and Davip 
DirInceER. Text, pp. 437; Plates 130. 2 vols. (Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, O.U.P., 1953). £8. 8s. od. 


Tue third volume in the series of final reports on the excavations at 
Tell ed-Duweir deals with the history of the site from the end of the late 
Bronze until its gradual extinction in the Hellenistic Age. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. V, Pt. I, April 1954] G 
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The identification with Lachish, the most prominent, after Jerusalem, 
of the Judaean cities, is highly probable; the site is therefore an im- 
portant source for the cultural background of the Jewish monarchy. 

Tragedy and then war cut short the excavations (begun in 1932) 
before the surface of the ‘tell’ had been much more than probed. But by 
combining the evidence of tombs, cleared in the preparation of dumping 
grounds, with such results as could be obtained in the city proper a 
sequence of well-dated contexts was established which contributes 
notably to the chronological framework of Iron Age Palestine. 

The physical remains of a Judaean city, geographically remote 
though not entirely cut off from the civilizations of Egypt and Phoenicia, 
present little of artistic or architectural merit. An outstanding exception 
is the early Hebrew script, of which the ‘Lachish Letters’ and a collec- 
tion of inscribed stamp or seal impressions make Tell ed-Duweir the 
richest single source. Could we not now risk an idiomatic English 
rendering of such documents as the ‘Lachish Letters’, and scrap absur- 
dities like ‘may YHWH let hear my lord tidings of good’? 

The account of the excavations is in three parts. The first gives a 
general survey of historical and archaeological conclusions; the second 
and third set forth in full detail, with convenient citations of compara- 
tive material, the facts observed in each excavated area of the city and 
its cemeteries. 

The illustrations, separately bound, comprise many excellent photo- 
graphs, adequate drawings, and all the plans and sections necessary. 
Good use is made of statistical tables, by which observations which 
singly might be insignificant are made to yield information. There are 
passages in the text where more frequent reference to plate numbers 
would be helpful; and others where reference should be to a page 
rather than to a chapter. And it took me some time to discover, from 
pp. 268 ff., that the ‘Class’ grouping of pottery, introduced without 
explanation on p. 72, was chronological. It is a grouping, incidentally, 
which serves very little purpose. 

Such minor difficulties in its use do not disguise the excellent quality 
of the work, which states the facts with perfect clarity, balanced by 
soberly considered conclusions. That Miss Tufnell has succeeded in 


gathering up the threads of a work so long interrupted by war and dis- | 


persal of staff, and in knitting them together so competently, is an 
achievement which testifies both to her own devotion and skill and also 
to the sound foundations laid by that brilliant archaeologist, the late 
J. L. Starkey. 

R. W. HaMILTON 
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A Theology of Salvation: A Commentary on Isaiah 40-55. By 
UricH E. Simon. Pp. x-+-266. London: S.P.C.K. 25s. 


IN recent years there has been much demand for theological commen- 
taries on the books of the Bible. In the present volume Mr. Simon offers 
such a commentary on Deutero-Isaiah. Its layout is unlike that of most 
commentaries, and in its interpretation it still more notably breaks new 
ground. Its author is entitled to the sympathetic hearing which every 
writer who brings an original mind and a fresh contribution to the study 
of the Bible may reasonably claim. He divides the chapters into twenty- 
seven sections, of which no less than ten make up chapter xl, and offers 
his own translation of the text, followed by a running exposition of the 
section, collecting his notes on the Hebrew text at the end of the volume, 
where his translation finds its justification, particularly when his text 
deviates from that of the Massoretes. He tells us that he began his work 
with the intention of resolutely avoiding emendations altogether 
(p. 27 n.). It is well that he abandoned this unscholarly a priori attitude. 
For while the spate of emendations that has long cluttered the commen- 
taries may be thankfully dispensed with, it is as unwise to start with a 
dogmatic assumption that the Massoretic text is always right as to 
assume that it is always wrong. 

The author is influenced by the work of C. C. Torrey to a greater 
extent than any other commentator on these chapters, though in many 
respects his views are quite independent of Torrey’s. Like Torrey he 
abandons the exilic date for the chapters and transfers them to c. 400 B.C. 
This is stated rather than argued, and Mr. Simon offers no clear indica- 
tion of the reasons which lead him to this date. Torrey’s view belongs 
to a larger whole, which Mr. Simon would seem to repudiate. For 
Torrey regarded Isa. xxxiv f., xl-Ixvi as a unity, whereas Mr. Simon 
clearly does not, since otherwise he would not give us a commentary on 
these chapters alone. His view must therefore involve some completely 
original views on Isa. lvi-Ixvi or on their relation to Isa. xl-lv, and it 
would have been helpful if he had indicated what these are. Torrey’s 
unorthodox views on Ezekiel and on Ezra belonged to his reconstruction 
of the critical edifice, whereas Mr. Simon does not follow him here. He 
merely borrows one bit of Torrey’s reconstruction, and leaves the reader 
to find the justification for the dating in Torrey, without explaining why 
Torrey’s arguments are sound for Isa. xI-Iv but not for xxxiv f. and 
lvi-Ixvi. This is very unsatisfactory. 

Again, Torrey resorts to bold surgery to get rid of the embarrassment 
of the references to Babylon and to Cyrus in the prophecy. Mr. Simon 
prefers to resort to ‘typology’. He thinks it is fantastic to suppose that 
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the prophet could ever have thought of Cyrus in the terms which are 
applied to Cyrus (p. 126), and dubs the Persian monarch ‘that miscreant 
of interpretation’ (p. 99). Yet he allows that the author of the prophecy 
introduced this ‘miscreant’, but claims that he did so in a typological 
sense. He is said to have been a type of the Messiah. It need scarcely be 
pointed out that this is a thesis which needs to be more than stated. We 
are told (p. 126) that ‘after taking Babylon Cyrus proved no deliverer nor 
a servant of YHwH’. Why, then, should he have been a type of the Messiah 
to the Jews a century and more later? And what is the evidence that such 
an idea of him was current c. 400 B.C., so that he would naturally suggest 
the Messiah to any Jew? “The tale of the benevolent Cyrus’, we are told 
(p. 126), ‘surpasses perhaps all other legends in misleading and mis- 
chievous fictitiousness.’ It is curious that Mr. Simon should be so scorn- 
ful of these critics who have supposed that during his rise Cyrus should 
have inspired hopes in the prophet which were later disappointed, since 
no community would in that case have preserved his oracles (p. 142), 
yet should ask us to believe that after it was known with certainty that 
Cyrus was unsuited to the part he became thought of as the type of the 
Messiah. 

As for Babylon, this too is given a typological interpretation and made 
to stand for all that is pagan and unspiritual. The second Exodus is held 
to be a spiritual pilgrimage and not a geographical one. That this is not 
a natural interpretation needs little demonstration. No one could read 
Isa. xlvii and suppose that it is anything but a prophecy of the overthrow 
of the political and imperial power of Babylon unless he came to it with 
another idea. In the New Testament Apocalypse Babylon must be typo- 
logically understood, since no one could suppose that that book was 
written before Babylon had ceased to be relevant in its literal sense. But 
here we are offered no evidence for the transfer of the prophecy to 
400 B.C. There is therefore no compelling necessity for a typological 
interpretation of Cyrus or Babylon. It is only the embarrassment of 
these references to the proposed arbitrary dating of the chapters that 
demands the resort to typology, just as it was the same embarrassment 
which led Torrey to excise them. 

Mr. Simon tells us (p. 16) that in a private letter Torrey complains 
that the rejection of his views is due to ‘the fundamentalist dogma of the 
inerrant Book’. It is curious to find the view that Deutero-Isaiah comes 
from the exilic period defined as fundamentalism when it is denounced 
by fundamentalists as evidence of the wicked unbelief of those who hold 
it. Mr. Simon exonerates them from fundamentalist conviction, but 
charges them with ‘a curious traditionalism’. It is probable that they 
will be unmoved by either charge, but will continue to find an exilic | 
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background in these prophecies until they are offered stronger argu- 
ments than have yet been provided. In saying this the reviewer would 
not be thought to be depreciating either Torrey or Mr. Simon. For 
Torrey he has a warm regard and a profound admiration, and his com- 
mentary on Second Isaiah is full of good things, despite its unconvincing 
major theory. Similarly, there is much in Mr. Simon’s book which is of 
real value, even though the basis of the commentary is critically unsatis- 
fying to the reviewer. 

A number of printer’s errors should have been corrected. Mowinkel 
(p. 17 n.) and Delitsch (p. 200 n.), Kennet (p. 18 n.) and B. T. Roberts 
(p. 26 n., for B. J.) need correction, as also Die Zeitschrift fiir alttesta- 
mentarische Wissenschaft (p. x), Die Schriften des Altes Testament 
(p. 17 n.), Theologie des Altes Testament (pp. 50 n., 67 n.), and Upsala 
Universitaets Arsskrift (p. 172 n.), while it is not clear why we find 
Bundahish on p. 39 n. and Bundehesh on p. 63 n. H. H. RowLey 


An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. By A. H. 
McNEILE. Second Edition revised by C. S. C. WILLIAMs. 
Pp. viii+ 486. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 35s. net. 


A. H. McNEILe’s Introduction has been in regular use by students and 
their teachers since its first appearance in 1927 and has proved itself a 
work of high value. Since that time much water has passed under the 
bridge. Mr. Williams has accordingly revised the book to bring it up to 
date, and the excellence of his modifications and additions is all that we 
should expect. He has not allowed his reverence for a great scholar and 
teacher to dissuade him from making important and even drastic changes 
where necessary. For example, the second edition is by no means as 
confident as the first concerning the unity of 2 Corinthians or the Pauline 
authorship of Ephesians. Much fresh material has also been added on 
Mark, the section on his sources (pp. 67-75) being largely new. The 
first edition said nothing of Form Criticism. An entirely new chapter 
(pp. 46-58) gives a résumé of this method, the value of which Mr. 
Williams does not appear to rate very highly. The second edition differs 
considerably from the first in the account of the fourth gospel, and 
Mr. Williams takes quite another view concerning the evidence which 
McNeile interpreted to favour the early martyrdom of John the son of 
Zebedee. Indeed, there is hardly a page in the book where there is not 
a valuable addition of some sort. 

This will remain a standard book for many years, aiid its place in the 
library of every theological student and teacher is secure. The following 
points of detail are noted as an expression of gratitude and are not set 
forth in any complaining spirit. Pliny did not ‘describe the Christians 
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of Bithynia as odium humani generis’ (p. 221). To say (p. 78) that Dr. 
Wilfred Knox’s paper on “The Ending of St. Mark’s Gospel’ (H.T.R. 
XXXV, 1942, pp. 13-23) ‘refuted’ Dr. R. H. Lightfoot’s view that St. 
Mark intended to end his gospel at 16° seems to me to be strong language. 
Knox certainly proved that it would be most unnatural for any normal 
hellenistic writer to end in this way. But I take it that the substance of 
the case for regarding Mark 168 as the original ending depends rather 
on whether or not St. Mark is regarded as an artist who for theological 
reasons of his own (connected perhaps with his theme of the messianic 
secret) wished to end on this note of numinous awe. At any rate, it is 
surely no accident that it is precisely those scholars who are seeing in 
St. Mark an artist working to a theological pattern, rather than a mere 
faithful compiler of material, who are reluctant to regard his ending as 
mutilated. At p. 238 (cf. 350, 357) Origen is said to be ‘content to leave 
Hebrews anonymous’. It is so in the passage cited by Eusebius. But 
elsewhere Origen regularly quotes it as Pauline, even though he had 
visited Rome and there learnt that it was nothing of the kind. Odd word- 
ing on p. 311 would suggest that Origen lived later than the Council of 
Laodicea of A.D. 363. The obscurity seems to be caused by an excess of 
brevity. For ‘Origen’ read “The Latin translator of Origen’s Commen- 
tary on St. Matthew’ (the reference in the footnote being Comm. Ser. in 
Matt. 28). At p. 273 Offenbarungsreden and Redenquelle, left untranslated, 
will surely defeat the elementary student who may have no German. 
The Oxford manuscript containing the epitome of Philip of Side is said 
to be ‘of the seventh or eighth century’ (p. 288). M. R. James thought it 
‘a paper book of the fourteenth century’ (#.7.S. xxii, 1921, p. 389). To 
the note (p. 337, n. 4) on Tertullian, de Oratione xvi, it might be added 
that sitting after prayer, to which Tertuilian objects, was not merely 
practised by some Christians out of respect for the example of Hermas. 
It was a custom in pagan religion to which allusion is made by Ovid, 
Propertius, Plutarch, and Apuleius. The statement (p. 345) that Syriac 
was not the original language of Tatian’s Diatessaron needs to take 
account of the argument of P. E. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, p. 209. It is 
doubtful whether C. H. Turner’s view can be maintained (as pp. 361-2) 
that the second chapter of the Decretum Gelasianum, with its list of 
canonical books, was drawn up by a Roman council under Damasus 
in 382. H. CHADWICK 


Jesus, Master and Lord: a Study in the Historical Truth of the 
Gospels. By H. E. W. Turner. Pp. 377. London: Mowbray, 


1953. 218. 
Tuere has long been a need for at least a guide for theological students 
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and teachers through the vast and increasingly complicated field of 
Gospel criticism; and Professor Turner deserves much gratitude for 
providing not only a survey of what has so far been done, but also, at 
each stage, an honest weighing of the conflicting viewpoints and an 
attempt to reach a positive conclusion. Perhaps, indeed, one of the most 
conspicuous features of his book is its obviously sincere determination 
to ‘get somewhere’. 

First, a most convenient and compact review is given of the earliest 
sources—both non-Christian and Christian—for a life of Jesus. Then 
comes a section on the vexed question, ‘Can we reconstruct the ministry 
of Jesus from the Gospels?’ in which a short ‘historical sketch’ embodies 
the writer’s own positive answer. The remaining eight chapters are 
devoted to an exposition of the Person and teaching of Jesus, and an 
evaluation of the evidence for the Resurrection and of its meaning. 

The conclusions are conservative, in the sense that the possibility is 
defended of reconstructing a broadly historical account of the life and 
teaching of Jesus, and the evidence for the Resurrection is treated as 
historically assessable and broadly convincing. The inquiring type of 
student will certainly notice the qualifications and provisos, and will 
observe, for instance, how carefully and thoroughly the place of miracles 
in the ministry is discussed; but there is room for apprehension whether 
the total effect may not be to lull the less percipient reader into com- 
placency so as to suppose that the problems are simpler than they are. 

The section on the ethical teaching of Jesus is strong and practical, if 
a trifle conventional. Conventionality prevails also in the treatment of 
apocalyptic, of the Servant-theme, and of the meaning of the Son of Man, 
Sound common sense is shown in regard to the Messianic Secret. More 
unusual and illuminating is the likening of the Fourth Evangelist’s 
method to a system of ‘vertebral’ narratives, each with its ‘rib’ of dis- 
course or interpretation; and interesting is the announcement, in a 
footnote, of an impending study of ‘Q’ as representing Matthew’s use of 
Luke. One would have welcomed even more than the several allusions 
to the original purpose of the Gospels. A number of slips and inaccu- 
racies suggests writing under some pressure; and even those of us who 
are convinced that Mark 168 was not the original end of the Gospel will 
hold it unfortunate that students who cannot read the Greek for them- 
selves should have it even suggested to them (with however many 
qualifications) that ‘as it stands, the book ends: ““They were afraid for” ’ 
(p. 351). But that so considerable a work should have appeared without 
further delay and at so reasonable a price is cause for gratitude. Some- 
thing comparable might well be done for the Apostolic Age. 
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Der Paschamahlbericht, Lk. 22 (7-14), 15-18, I. Teil einer Quel- 
lenkritischen Untersuchung des Lukanischen Abendmahlberichtes, 
Lk. 22, 7-38. By HEINZ SCHUERMANN. Pp. xxix+-123. Miinster, 
1953. 10 dm. 


Tuis is the first of three studies which together are designed to examine 
the sources of the whole Lucan account of the Last Supper, St. Luke 
227-38, with the purpose of, so to speak, lifting off the ‘redactional cover’ 
and exposing the works which lie beneath. The author evidently hopes, 
with all due reserve, to show that concealed behind these comparatively 
late verses lie traces of the earliest tradition of all. 

The method employed is a most painstaking, word by word scrutiny 
of the verses in question, comparing them with their Marcan parallels, 
in an attempt to determine—primarily on linguistic grounds, though 
also in the light of more general considerations—the degree of their in- 
dependent composition by St. Luke, or of their dependence upon St. 
Mark, or of their dependence on some non-Marcan source. This latter 
is taken to be indicated by the occurrence of words or idioms which are 
neither Marcan nor yet identifiable as normal or natural to St. Luke 
himself. 

This involves a minute statistical examination of vocabulary and style, 
assembling precisely the sort of data which will be welcomed for their 
own sake by anybody who is concerned with the comparative study of 
New Testament idioms. Whether this can be made to do the source- 
criticism to which it is here directed is another matter; but it must be 
confessed that, so far as statistical work of this type can be trusted as a 
guide, it does indeed appear to indicate, for certain of the verses under 
examination, a substantial borrowing from non-Marcan material—with 
here more and there less editing. 

The importance of such a study on many counts—for instance, for a 
re-examination of ‘Proto-Luke’—scarcely needs to be emphasized; and 
it will be extremely interesting to see what happens, in the Second Part, 
to the thorny problem of the Lucan Words of Institution. Meanwhile, 
this foretaste provides a fund of exact and valuable comparative data, 
and plenty of elegant and subtle argumentation, constituting not only a 
linguistic study of a high quality but a considerable contribution to 
research in eucharistic origins. Out of a wealth of material, allusion may 
be made (to take merely one specimen) to the original conclusions re- 
garding the significance of eucharistein over against eulogein. Against the 
simple view that the former word represents a Hellenizing of the latter, 
Dr. Schuermann argues that, at most, it is but a half-Hellenism (seeing 
that there is no indirect object in the dative); and that, rather, it may, in 
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view of its limited use in the New Testament, represent a comparatively 
primitive pre-Lucan term, proper to the eucharistic grace (pp. 53-59). 
This is, incidentally, one of several interesting discussions, offered in 
the course of the study, on the extent to which eucharistic terms are 
reflected back into the Last Supper narrative. 

Broadly, the conclusion of this First Part of the threefold study is that 
St. Luke 22'5-*8 represents a slightly edited form of some source corre- 
sponding to but not identical with that of which St. Mark 1475 and St. 
Matthew 2679 are fragmentary indications; whereas St. Luke 2274 
represents, by contrast, the replacement of such material by a Lucan 
edition of St. Mark 14!2-'8«—which may itself have been an edition and 
alteration of that previous source. 

It is too early to pass judgement; but such feelers towards an early 
non-Marcan source are, to say the least, very interesting. 

C. F. D. MouLe 


The Text of the Epistles, A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum. 
By G. Zuntz. Pp. 295. (The Schweich Lectures of the British 
Academy, 1946). O.U.P., 1953. 27s. 6d. 


Tuose who know some of Dr. Zuntz’s previous textual writings, such 
as The Ancestry of the Harklean New Testament, The Byzantine Text 
in New Testament criticism, and the Etudes Harcléennes, will approach 
his Schweich Lectures with pleasure and they will not be disappointed. 
Dr. Vincent Taylor has recently reminded his readers of Harnack’s 
sarcastic words about the men who soar away into sublime discussions 
while the ‘lower’ problems, whose treatment involves real scavenger’s 
labour, in which one is almost choked with dust, are passed by on the 
other side. Here is one who has shirked no hard labour in his chosen 
field and yet he can convey to others something of his interest in his 
spade-work and a picture of the ground covered. Much indeed has 
been written on the text of other parts of the New Testament; the text 
of the Pauline Epistles needed the full treatment that it receives here. 
The author, however, has had to confine his attention almost entirely 
to the text of 1 Corinthians and of Hebrews and he deals mainly with 
the MSS. P«°, B, 1739, and those of the ‘Western’ text, and he would be 
the first, no doubt, to admit that his conclusions cannot be assumed 
to apply to the text of the Epistle to the Romans, for instance. One 
might have wished, too, that in discussing the text of Hebrews found 
in P«6, he could have compared that found in P*3. 

In the first lecture he gives a brief history of modern textual 
criticism which may be compared for its masterly treatment with the 
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go 
introduction to the second lecture; he then discusses the features 
peculiar to Ps*, the tests that may be applied to its text, and the relation 
of the latter to various other witnesses. The second lecture, after its 
introduction, is devoted to a comparison of P** with B and other 
Alexandrian witnesses, notably with 1739 the discussion of which is 
of the greatest interest to all who like to think that here we have a link 
with the text of Origen himself. The third part of this lecture, ex- 
tending over some sixty pages, deals with the Western text and its 
relation to the Alexandrian text, especially that of Ps*, B, and 1739. A 
careful distinction is drawn between ‘Western’ readings which are 
known exclusively from the Western parts of the Roman Empire and 
those which are attested elsewhere ; those which recur in the Byzantine 
text have also a special siglum. Some of the conclusions reached in this 
chapter are of the greatest importance, e.g. that ‘Western’ readings in 
the East are elements of a continuous tradition from and before the 
time when P+ was written and down to the Middle Ages ; that Byzantine 
readings which recur in Western witnesses must be ancient ; that in the 
Epistles we may be faced not with a ‘Caesarean’ but a ‘proto- 
Alexandrian’ group of manuscripts ; that Western witnesses alone some- 
times, but very rarely, preserve the original wording and that Ps alone 
with one Western witness can be right against the whole of the other 
tradition. The rest of the second lecture is less homogeneous and deals 
with various types of variant readings but it leads to the general con- 
clusion that the farther you work back on the ‘Alexandrian’ line, the 
more often you meet with ‘Western’ elements; and the greater the 
Byzantine support for Western readings, the more often are they shared 
by one or other of the oldest ‘Alexandrian’ witnesses and the vast 
majority of such readings are genuine. So the author lets his readers 
glimpse the second-century ‘reservoir’ from which issued the remark- 
ably pure ‘Alexandrian’ stream and the ‘muddy Western tradition’. 
This metaphor is taken up later and is brilliantly illustrated by a graph 
at the -ad of the book. 

The .aird lecture on ‘testing the oldest evidence’ shows the relevance 
of what has gone before to the citations in Clement of Rome, the 
Gnostics, Polycarp, Justin, Marcion, and Clement of Alexandria. Dr. 
Zuntz never loses sight of the vastness of the evidence that is extant, 
yet he never forgets what a tiny fraction the extant evidence is in relation 
to all that once there was; vast erudition, which is his, is rightly balanced 
by his caution. He has called attention to the excellent philological 
tradition at Alexandria and to the importance of this tradition in 
assessing the origins of the ‘proto-Alexandrian’ type of text. 

He reaches the eminently sane and sober conclusion that a reading 
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peculiar to average late manuscripts or, on the other hand, to Western 
witnesses will require an overwhelming amount of intrinsic probability 
in order to be accepted. He says: ‘As soon, however, as any members 
of these two groups agree with each other, we must acknowledge a 
second-century tradition. This may still be wrong, and often it is wrong. 
Where Western witnesses are joined by a member, or some members, 
of the Alexandrian group, the authority of the relevant reading is 
powerfully increased: such a reading is likely to have been approved 
by Alexandrian critics who relied upon evidence such as we can never 
hope to recover. Thus the probabilities rise with the accession of 
authoritative witnesses. In these calculations the Byzantine text is by 
no means quantité négligeable.’ 

In a work of this kind there are bound to be some unimportant slips ; 
e.g. on p. 19, n. 6, W. H. Beare should be F. W. Beare; on p. 54, n. 1, 
an accent is missing; on p. 117, line 1, ‘side’ should be ‘outside’, and 
the reference in the Index Nominum to Ephrem should be to viii not 
vi. These blemishes do not detract from a work of great scholarship. 
C. S. C. WILLIAMS 


Studia Paulina in Honorem Fohannis De Zwaan. Edited by J. N. 
SEVENSTER and W. C. vAN UNNIK. Pp. viii+245. Haarlem, 


1953. Fl. 9.50. 

Tue pages of bibliography at the end of this Festschrift are enough to 
dispel the notion that Pauline studies represent this septuagenarian 
scholar’s chief field—even in Theology (not to mention his political 
interests )—or that the contributors, including some of his former pupils, 
are more than a fraction of the scholars who owe him affectionate regard 
as one of the chief promoters and the first President of Studiorum Novi 
Testamenti Societas, and as a great man of letters. But, granted the 
wisdom of limiting the field and the necessity of limiting the contributors, 
the editors are to be congratulated on the international nature and the 
exceptionally well-sustained interest and quality of the volume. Some 
of its chapters may well establish themselves as standard works on their 
particular subjects. 

It is interesting to observe the distribution of interests within the 
Pauline field. There are two contributions on Text. Professor Matthew 
Black strikingly demonstrates that the Peshitta, so far from representing 
a kind of Massoretic text with negligible variation, has had on the 
contrary a history of development comparable to that of other ecclesias- 
tical texts; and Professor Kenneth W. Clark illustrates the bearing of 
textual studies upon theological judgements. Three contributors, Mr. 
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C. K. Barrett, Professor A. S. Geyser, and Dr. Bo Reicke are concerned, 
more or less, with St. Paul’s relations with Jerusalem; two, Professor 
H. Clavier and Professor P. H. Menoud, with the Apostle’s physique 
and sufferings; three, Professor J. Jeremias, Professor T. W. Manson, 
and Professor W. C. van Unnik, with sequences of thought in the 
epistles; one, Professor G. Sevenster—the only contributor in Dutch 
—with the circumstances of the commissioning of Paul and Barnabas in 
Acts 13 and with its relation to theories of the Ministry; one, Professor 
C. H. Dodd, with the ethical ‘law of Christ’ (an interesting development 
of a theme he has already ventilated elsewhere); one, Professor J. W. 
Doeve, on the meaning of ta logia in Romans 37; and the remainder, 
Professors P. I. Bratsiotis of Athens, R. Bultmann, N. A. Dahl, F. W. 
Grosheide, and J. N. Sevenster, are concerned, it is roughly true to 
say, with theological matters. 

Differences of opinion about the chronology of the epistles are still, 
needless to say, apparent ; but the relevant contributions provide material 
and illustrate methods which make it easier at least for an individual to 
make up his own mind. The now prevalent emphasis upon the essen- 
tially semitic background of St. Paul’s thought is evident enough, and is 
effectively brought to bear in the elucidation of obscure passages. Above 
all, the sheer originality of the Apostle as a creative thinker receives 
fresh emphasis, and so do his stupendous courage and determination. 

To deal with certain contributions more fully, Dahl’s Die Messianitat 
Jesu bei Paulus is a striking study in Christology, throwing light on the 
antecedents cf the Apostle’s faith and on the differences between 
Palestinian and Hellenic forms of confession. By a characteristically 
thorough reinvestigation of such terms as ‘Christ Jesus’, ‘Jesus Christ our 
Lord’, with due reference to textual variants, syntax, and context, the 
writer reaches extremely important conclusions about the meaning of 
the term ‘Christ’ as it reached St. Paul and about the part played by 
his own thought and experience in enriching and modifying it. In 
Ignatius und Paulus Bultmann sets out (with acknowledgements to Preiss) 
to compare and contrast the conceptions of ‘being Christian’ in the 
writings of these two remarkable men. He shows in detail (as he does 
briefly in his Theologie, 3rd part) that the gulf which, in some respects, 
sunders them, only serves to make more striking the very daring expres- 
sion which they both give (each in his own way) to the idea of fellow- 
ship with Christ. Both alike have a sacramental realism such that Baptism 
means not only forgiveness for past sin, but freedom from its power, in 
a new life which is lived totaliter aliter. Both show an understanding of 
the ‘indicative and imperative’ tension, which sets them and the Johannine 
writings in a class apart. But of the two St. Paul stands out immeasurably 
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the greater. Clavier and Menoud, in La Santé de ’Apétre Paul and 
L’Echarde et l’ange satanique, both argue that physically St. Paul was 
by no means the chronic invalid that he has sometimes been represented. 
But whereas Clavier allows that his physical health was ultimately 
broken, in part by his apostolic labours and the maltreatments he had 
sustained, and in part by exhausting spiritual experiences, and that this 
accentuated certain inner traits of character and personality in him, 
Menoud argues that there is no evidence for illness, as distinct from 
injuries ; and he interprets the ‘thorn in the flesh’ as the purely spiritual 
and intellectual distress caused by the Jews’ rejection of the Gospel. 
Perhaps he will carry few readers with him all the way; but the recog- 
nition, in both these essays, of the acute spiritual sensitiveness of the 
Apostle, which makes it difficult to distinguish always between allusions 
to physical and spiritual sufferings, is welcome, and might well be 
borne in mind when, for instance, the opening of 2 Corinthians is read. 
Lastly, mention must be made of the articles by Bo Reicke and A. S. 
Geyser. Bo Reicke, in Der geschichtliche Hintergrund des Apostelkonzils 
und der Antiochia-Episode, Gal. 2'-4, offers a salutary reminder of the 
importance, in considering the Galatians and Acts narratives, of bearing 
in mind the fluctuations in attitude between strict Jews and Christians 
during the period in question. He distinguishes three phases: (i) the 
Thirties, when the young Church was attacked both by the Jerusalem 
authorities and the ‘Zionist’ diaspora; (ii) the Forties, when there came, 
first Herod Agrippa I’s persecution, favouring legalistic Jews, and then, 
under the Procurators, a corresponding recession of the stricter Judaism ; 
(iii) the Fifties, which saw the Zealot terrorism blaze up and the fuse lit 
which kindled the conflagration culminating in A.D. 70. Within this 
outline, he goes on to argue that the attitude of conciliation between 
Jewish and gentle Christians represented by the Apostolic Council fits 
well into the second part of period (ii), especially as the famine made 
communication between the two sections of the Church the more urgent. 
On the other hand, the ‘Antioch incident’ of Gal. 2 reflects the third 
phase, when Judaism (for Judaism, not Judaistic Christianity, is meant 
by of éx mepirouys in Gal. 2'*) might well have inspired sheer terror 
in so prominent a Jewish Christian as St. Peter, not to mention James 
the Just ; for these men were responsible for large numbers of Christians, 
who would be in jeopardy if their leaders fell foul of Judaism. Bo Reicke 
accordingly places the Antioch incident (unusually) at Acts 18, be- 
tween the second and third missionary journeys; and Acts 217° fits 
naturally enough into a slightly later time in the same period. A really 
important clue for any attempted reconstruction seems thus to be 
provided; and even one, to whom the late dating of the Antioch 
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incident and Galatians here suggested is unacceptable, may cordially 
assent to the principle. In fact, Bo Reicke’s own test does not seem to 
preclude the placing of the Antioch incident in the early Forties, or so 
early in the second half of the decade as might still account for it by a 
legacy of anxiety from that time of tension. At any rate, A. S. Geyser, 
in Paul, the Apostolic Decree and the Liberals in Corinth, puts up a stout 
fight for the early date of Galatians. Taking Gal. 2 to refer to the‘famine 
visit’ of Acts 11, which he does not treat as a duplicate account of Acts 15, 
he argues that Gal. 23-s (about Titus and circumcision) is only a paren- 
thesis, referring to an incident which had happened im Galatia; that 
Acts is right in representing Paul as present at the Jerusalem Council; 
and that he did accept the authority of the Apostolic Decree, but only 
for Syria and Cilicia—not for the Galatian churches, still less for Corinth. 
For although Acts 16+ as it now stands implies the delivery of the Decree 
to the south Galatian churches, it is to be noted that Codex Bezae also 
refers to its delivery at 15%", in Syria and Cilicia alone (precisely in 
keeping with the Apostolic letter of Acts 1573-79); and Geyser suggests 
that the reference to the Decree in 16+ is due to a later scribe’s trans- 
planting it from 154, in the interests of widening the range of the 
Apostolic writ. Later still, scribes who noticed the repetition of the 
delivery of the Decree in 154" and 16+, mistakenly deleted the first 
instead of the second, leaving the impression that St. Paul had accepted 
the Apostolic decision for Galatia. Although highly speculative, this 
is worthy of serious consideration; and Geyser’s point that St. Paul’s 
interview with the ‘Pillar Apostles’ in private (Gal. 2+) reflects the Herod- 
ian persecution is an ingenious use of precisely the principle formulated 
by Bo Reicke. 

The volume as a whole, though not without misprints and solecisms, 
is attractively printed. As well as marking a great occasion, it is likely 
to be of lasting importance. C. F. D. Moue 





Paul. By Martin Disetius. Edited and completed by WERNER 
GeorG KtmMeL. Translated by FRANK CLARKE. Pp. 172. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1953. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis biography of St. Paul was about three-quarters complete when 
Dr. Dibelius died in 1947. The task of editing and completing it has 
been skilfully done, and the translator has done his work well. 

The first chapter consists of a brief sketch of some estimates of the 
apostle and of misinterpretations of his thought, and of a discussion 
of our sources of information about him. Then comes a highly com- 
pressed but clear account of the world in which he grew up and the 
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intermingling Hellenistic and Jewish influences which provided him, 
as compared with the original disciples, with a certain detachment of 
view, and enabled him to become the champion of the emancipation 
of Christianity from bondage to the Law. Against this background 
are portrayed the career and labours of St. Paul, his struggles against 
opposition, his thought, and his place in church history. 

St. Paul’s conversion was not from a life of sin to a life of right- 
eousness, but ‘from a religion of righteousness to a religion of the 
sinner’ (p. 46). The offence which had made him serve God in the 
wrong way by persecuting Christians was their claim that the Messiah 
had been sent to them, members of the ‘people of the land’. St. Paul’s 
conversion was due to the realization that they were right, and that 
God was different from what the Jews believed. What he had regarded 
as an insult to the God of Sinai was in fact the will of that God. Hence 
his preoccupation with the purpose of the Law in the face of this new 
revelation. His theology is essentially theodicy, justification of God. 

Among the many insights in this book may be mentioned the re- 
minder that it is erroneous to suppose that St. Paul was always on the 
move. His missionary activity radiated from certain centres (Damascus, 
Tarsus, Antioch, Corinth, Ephesus) which served in turn as a base of 
operations. Again, Dr. Dibelius does not share the popular assumption 
that the apparent contrast between the ‘undeveloped’ doctrine of the 
Thessalonian letters and the teaching in later writings is due to change 
and development in the apostle’s thought. It is a question rather of 
changes of emphasis on certain fundamental convictions which broke 
in upon him at his conversion and remained basically unchanged (p. 60). 

To turn to a few critical questions. Dr. Dibelius upholds the in- 
tegrity of 2 Corinthians. But it is wrong to suggest (p. 96) that sup- 
porters of the opposite view hold that the last four chapters are the 
whole of the ‘severe letter’. Philippians is assigned to the Ephesian 
period (p. 81); and there is certainly much more to be said for this 
than for the discredited view of Hausrath and others which we find 
here, that Colossians and Philemon were written from prison at 
Caesarea (pp. 138, 146). As regards the vexed problem of the relation 
between St. Paul’s visits to Jerusalem in Acts and Galatians (the ‘North 
Galatian theory’ is adopted), Gal. 2 '-*° is equated with Acts 15. The 
difficulties involved in the absence of any reference in Galatians to the 
decree and in St. Paul’s silence about it when discussing the question 
of eating food offered to idols (1 Cor. 8-10) are too lightly disposed 
of by the suggestion that Acts is in error here, and that the decree 
was issued later ‘certainly without Paul’s participation’ (p. 130), and 
had nothing whatever to do with the Jerusalem Council. Neither does 
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it seem satisfactory to discount the ‘famine visit’ on the ground that 
St. Luke’s references to it ‘are nothing more than incidental allusions’ 
(Pp. 59) 

This study is throughout a model of lucidity and conciseness, and 
we are grateful to the former pupil of the great Heidelberg scholar 
through whose pietas it has seen the light of day. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. An Historical and Theological Recon- 
sideration. By WILLIAM MANSON. Pp. xii+-204. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1951, 2nd impression 1953. 10s. 6d. 


Tue older view regarded the epistle to the Hebrews as addressed to 
Jewish Christians who were in danger of reverting to Judaism. The 
modern theory Dr. Manson calls a volte-face from this position. It 
goes back to Réth’s attempt in 1836 to show that the recipients were 
Gentile Christians, and was revived by Weizsicker, Jiilicher, and others, 
while more recently Moffatt and E. F. Scott have done much to make 
it popular in this country. It is true that the use of the Old Testament 
in a Christian document is no proof that it is addressed to Jewish 
Christians, for St. Paul uses the Old Testament in writing to the mainly 
Gentile Christian churches at Corinth and in Galatia. But what has to 
be explained in Hebrews is not the choice of the Old Testament as a 
‘quarry of theological argument’, but the particular argument drawn 
from it, the ‘elaborate proof that Jesus is our High-Priest after the 
order of Melchizedek’ (p. 21). For this reason the older view was surely 
more plausible than its successor. Since, however, the epistle says noth- 
ing of apostasy to Judaism, other interpretations of the nature of the 
apostasy from the living God of which it speaks are possible. 

Dr. Manson returns, and, I think, with good reason, to the Jewish 
Christian view, but with a new and different emphasis which consti- 
tutes the essence of his valuable contribution to the study of this 
enigmatic document. The key to Hebrews he finds in St. Stephen’s 
sermon in Acts 7. The martyr saw Jesus as more than the Jewish 
Messiah: he saw him as the eschatological Son of man already at the 
right hand of God, having received the universal dominion of Dan. 7 
1#, This new eschatology involves the rejection of the Jewish cultus 
as outmoded by the extension of God’s call beyond the Jews and, be- 
cause St. Stephen’s words, while addressed to Jews, ‘could not but 
have oblique reference to the conservatism of a section of the 
Christian community’ (p. 35) who were clinging to Torah, Temple, 
and tradition, forms the basis of the thought of his spiritual descen- 
dant, the Auctor ad Hebraeos. The latter, in summoning his readers 
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nd that to go out to Jesus outside the camp (13"3), confronts them with the 


lusions’ challenge to world-mission to which St. Stephen had pointed and 

which his followers had begun after his martyrdom; in his elaboration 
ess, and of the heavenly priesthood of Jesus he proves to them the obsolete- 
scholar ness of the Jewish cultus on earth. Dr. Manson finds confirmation of 


this interpretation in the historical situation confronting those to whom 
the Epistle is directed as reflected in 12+; “You have not yet resisted 
Recon- to the death.’ They formed a minority group in the predominantly 
odder Jewish Christian church in Rome and, hearing the rumblings of 
approaching persecution which was to break out under Nero, were 
recoiling from the challenge to world-mission and seeking shelter 








-ssed to under the religio licita of Judaism. Hebrews was accordingly written 
m. The about A.D. 60. 
tion. It In the main this thesis is impressive, if not wholly convincing. 
its were The view that the Roman church was predominantly Jewish Christian 
| others, remains debatable, despite the support in its favour which Dr. Manson 
to make produces from a comparison of the Epistle to the Romans. In Acts 7, 
stament so important for the argument of the book, St. Stephen does not desig- 
Jewish nate Jesus as High Priest. Dr. Manson considers, however, that ‘the 
- mainly conception is consonant enough with his reaction away from the older 
t has to cultus’ (p. 54). Yet it remains that Acts 7 presents a Son of man 
entasa | Christology, while Hebrews, although not entirely lacking this, concen- 
tdrawn | trates on the High Priest conception. Is there not a hiatus here? Again, 
fter the | granted that belief in the risen and glorified Son of God’s priestly 
ssurely | ministrations in heaven was already familiar before Hebrews was 
ysnoth- | written, why is it that Hebrews alone describes his office as a 
eof the | Melchizedekian priesthood? There is, assuredly, no need, with E. F. 
Scott, to go to the extent of ascribing the High Priest Christology to 
Jewish the creativity of the author of Hebrews. But neither can we regard it 
consti- as more than a possibility that the actual words of Ps. 1104, ‘Thou 
of this art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek’, were commonly 
ephen’s understood messianically by Christians before Hebrews was written. 
Jewish Moreover, the total absence in Judaism of messianic application of 
y at the this particular verse of a psalm which both Jews and Christians re- 
‘Dan. 7 garded as messianic is as striking as the contrast between the very 
1 cultus wide messianic interpretation of the first verse in the New Testament 
ind, be- and the limitation of such interpretation of the fourth verse to Hebrews 
not but alone. Dr. Manson dees not bring out this aspect of the novelty of 
of the this Christian exegesis of Ps. 1104, whether we ascribe it to the writer 
Temple, of Hebrews himself or to tradition. On the assumption that he is 
descen- elaborating an already familiar conception of the heavenly priesthood 
readers of Christ, I suggest that the Auctor ad Hebraeos would have regarded 
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as a most powerful weapon in his armoury his demonstration to those 
who sought to remain ‘as Christians under the covert of the Jewish 
religion’ (p. 24), that in the new faith there was a figure not con- 
templated in the old, a Messiah officiating as High Priest in the 
celestial temple. 

Dr. Manson has written a book of permanent value, and his stimulat- 
ing elucidation of the text (in his own translation) throws fresh light 
on a fascinating monument of early Christianity. A. J. B. Hiccins 


Die Entstehung der Lehre vom Heiligen Geist. By THEODOR Riscu. 
Pp. 142. Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1952. Swiss fr. 11.95. 


Tuis short but valuable study of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the 
early Church begins with a brief review of the interpretations of the 
subject given by a number of modern writers in German. On the basis 
of this survey the author selects the questions with which his own treat- 
ment of the doctrine of the Spirit is to be chiefly concerned. 

He then considers the teaching of the New Testament, with particular 
reference to the Pauline writings, and discusses the relationship between 
various passages which speak of the Spirit as an impersonal force, as a 
principle of life bestowed by God through Christ, and as a personal 
Giver who is the bond of union between the risen Christ and the Church. 
A large part of this section of the book is devoted to a useful discussion 
of the relation between the Spirit as a personal medium of the believer's 
union with Christ and the ecstatic phenomena in which the operation 
of the Spirit as ‘power’ is most strikingly manifested. The author seeks 
to show that the Christian recognition that the Spirit is the Spirit of 
Christ, and in a sense identical with the risen Lord, sharply distinguishes 
such phenomena from their counterparts in the Hellenistic world. 
Glossolalia is itself a witness to the gospel of Christ and a token of the 
reality of the expected Parousia. It does not, however, seem that Dr. 
Riisch satisfactorily explains all the difficulties inherent in the New 
Testament evidence about ‘tongues’. 

He rightly lays great stress on the Christocentric character of the 
primitive Church’s conception of the Spirit and upon the continuity of 
the Spirit’s operation in the prophets, the incarnate life of Christ, and 
the community of the Church. It is, however, questionable whether the 
text ‘the Lord is the Spirit’ should be made to bear the weight of doc- 
trinal inference which the author seeks to place upon it, or indeed 
whether his exegesis of it is at all sound; and it is to be regretted that 
space was not found for a much fuller treatment of the Johannine 
teaching on the Spirit and his relationship to Christ. 
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The major part of the book is occupied with a study of the teaching 
of Ignatius, Theophilus of Antioch, and Irenaeus in relation to that of 
the New Testament and to the subsequent development of doctrine. 
Recognizing that we find in these authors a statement of the Church’s 
practical experience of the working of the Spirit rather than any formal 
doctrine, Dr. Riisch, nevertheless, shows that this experience was of 
such a nature as to necessitate a subsequent doctrinal development 
which inevitably led to the formulated dogma of the fourth century. 

The treatment accorded to Ignatius is especially thorough. Some 
interesting comments are made on the relation between his conception 
of the Spirit, whether expressed or implied, and his doctrine of the 
ministry. The very close connexion in the thought of Ignatius between 
Spirit-possession and martyrdom is rightly emphasized as an illustration 
of one of the most important aspects of the early Church’s conception 
of the Spirit’s operation. The chapter on Theophilus calls attention 
especially to the emphasis laid by that writer, in opposition to Gnostic 
dualism, upon the continuity of the Spirit’s functions in creation and 
redemption, and to his identification of the offices of Logos, Wisdom, 
and Spirit in creation, prophetic inspiration, and the life of the Church. 
In the case of Irenaeus stress is laid on the opposition between his 
doctrine of the Spirit and Gnostic speculation, and on the part played 
by the Spirit, according to his teaching, in the formation of man after 
the divine image. 

The book concludes with some sound but not very original principles 
of pneumatology derived from the study of these early writers. The 
chief defect of the book lies in its relative neglect of the work of the 
Spirit in relation to the sacraments. 


Contre les Hérésies. Par [RENEE DE Lyon. Livre III, éd. F. SAGNaARD, 
O.P. (Sources Chrétiennes.) Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1952. 
Pp. 480. Fr. 1740. 

Tue third book of the Adversus Haereses of Irenaeus has been selected 
as the first instalment of an edition of the entire work in this series, since 
it is rightly regarded as the most representative of the positive side of 
his teaching. This volume so fully maintains the reputation of these 
editions as to make the reader wait impatiently for the appearance of 
the remaining four books. 

An excellent introduction deals briefly with biographical matters, 
including a note on the date of Polycarp’s martyrdom against the view 
expressed recently by H. Grégoire (Analecta Bollandiana, 1951), with 
Irenaeus’ concept of tradition, and with his theological and Christo- 
logical teaching. There follows a useful discussion of Gnostic doctrine 
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which takes into account and briefly describes the Coptic documents 
discovered in Egypt in 1946. In this part of the work there is also a full 
note on the text of this book and a short bibliography of modern litera- 
ture on Irenaeus. 

The Latin text is freshly edited and provided with a full critical 
apparatus. It is accompanied by a translation and footnotes, some of 
which are long and well documented. The crucial text on the Church 
of Rome (3.3.2) is thoroughly discussed in an appendix in which a num- 
ber of recent articles on the subject are examined, including that of 
Victor White, O.P., in Dominican Studies, 4, 1951, calling attention to 
some striking parallels of language in Caesar’s account of the chief Druid 
and the assembly of Druids at Carnutum (B.G. 6.13). The author’s own 
translation of the disputed phrases in Irenaeus is: ‘. . . en raison de sa 
plus puissante autorité de fondation, que doit nécessairement s’accorder 
toute église . . .’. 

Other appendices deal with the part played by the Virgin Mary in the 
theology of Irenaeus (this is distinctly less convincing), the sign of 
Jonah, the text of Habakkuk 3.3, and, in two short but useful notes, 
the inspiration of the LXX and the principles on which the text of this 
book has been edited. 

The volume concluded with full indices, including a very convenient 
index of Gnostic terms and a lexicon of notable words in the text. 


Les Anges et leur mission. Par JEAN DANIELOU. Pp. 154. (Editions 
des Bénédictins de Chévetogne.) 1952. Francs belges 50. 


Tue author’s purpose is to assist in dispelling popular errors on the 
subject of angels by directing attention to the teaching of the Fathers. 
Since the latter deal primarily, like the biblical writers, with the function 
of angels in relation to mankind rather than with their nature (though 
this is scarcely true of all the writers of the patristic period), the book is 
limited to the study of angels in this particular aspect of their work. It 
is arranged topically, beginning with the function of angels in the giving 
of the Law and ending with their part in the Parousia. 

It is a thorough treatment of the patristic teaching on the ministry of 
angels to men. Some hundreds of references are given, mainly to the 
Greek Fathers, and a great deal of information appears here which could 
otherwise be obtained only by means of original research. As the author 
remarks, very little of it is to be found in any dictionary yet published. 
In one respect only is it incomplete. The more curious and eccentric 
speculations of some individual writers are ignored in the interests of 
edification. From the student’s point of view this may be a pity. 
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Only occasionally is the evidence of the New Testament itself dis- 
cussed. In one such instance the unusual and improbable theory is 
advanced that the ‘elements’ of Gal. 4'-° represent neither the Law nor 
cosmic powers of evil, but the angels associated with the Law’s pro- 


mulgation. 
An index of patristic citations would greatly assist the reader in his 
use of this admirably documented little work. G. W. H. Lampe 


Early Christian Fathers. Newly translated and edited by Cyrit C. 
RICHARDSON in collaboration with E. R. FarRweaTHeER, E. R. 
Harpy, and M. H. SHEPHERD. Pp. 415. (The Library of Chris- 
tian Classics, Volume I.) London: S.C.M. Press, 1953. 30s. 


THE years since the war have seen the initiation of three great series of 
volumes of Christian documents designed to make available to scholars 
and students in an easily accessible form the results of the critical work 
and the discoveries of the last hundred years. The series of which the 
first volume is here under review, like that of Ancient Christian Writers 
(the works of the Fathers in translation), owes its origin largely to the 
enterprise of scholars in the United States; the third and largest pro- 
ject, Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, sometimes described as ‘the 
new Migne’, is a primarily European undertaking. 

The purpose of The Library of Christian Classics is ‘to present a sound 
selection of the great writings of Christian history, edited afresh and in 
many instances translated anew or for the first time’. The whole series 
will comprise twenty-six volumes which are to contain selected docu- 
ments representing all the main phases of Christian thought from the 
Apostolic Fathers to the Reformation. Four volumes are promised for 
1953, and for each subsequent year until the completion of the series. 
British scholars are editors of half the total number. Twelve volumes 
are devoted to the works of Luther, Calvin, and other Reformers, six 
to medieval, and eight to patristic documents. After feeling a passing 
wish that the balance had been slightly different in favour of their own 
particular field of study, most scholars are likely to recognize that the 
selection has been wisely made for the purpose in view. 

The first volume sets a high standard both in editing and translation. 
It contains new and complete translations of all the documents usually 
included among the Apostolic Fathers, except the Epistle of Barnabas 
and the Shepherd of Hermas. In addition there are complete translations 
of the First Apology of Justin and the Supplicatio of Athenagoras, with 
selections from the larger work of Irenaeus. In the Apostolic Fathers 
the translators are on well-trodden ground. If the renderings are at 
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times free (Ignatius’ favourite phrase ‘flesh and spirit’ is rendered in at 
least three different ways) they succeed admirably in conveying the 
force and literary flavour of the original. Justin and Athenagoras have 
not been translated into English since they appeared in the Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library in 1867 and we are, therefore, particularly 
grateful for the present rendering. 

Each document is prefaced by an introduction, an account of the 
manuscripts and editions, and a generous list of books and articles bear- 
ing on its subject matter, including some published as recently as 1952. 
The text is furnished with brief notes. In their introductions the editors 
have shown great skill in combining a comprehensive and fresh study 
of the background and contents of each document with a discussion of 
particular problems which takes account of the most recent work. On 
the vexed question of the origin of the Didache the editor suggests that 
the document as we have it is ‘the first of those fictitious Church Orders 
which edit ancient material and claim apostolic authorship’. Some scribe 
in Alexandria about A.D. 150 edited two ancient documents, ‘The Two 
Ways’ and a late first-century set of regulations about Church Life, 
making some changes in them which we shall never be abie to detect 
with certainty, and adding a final chapter (16) himself. Following 
Andriessen, the editor ascribes to Quadratus in Asia Minor the composi- 
tion of the first ten chapters of the Epistle to Diognetus, believing that 
this explains the strong Asian (notably Johannine) character of the work. 
The theory has the merit of accounting for the affinities with Irenaeus 
pointed out by Connolly (who ascribed the work to Hippolytus) but 
also for its relatively primitive Christology. 

Altogether we can think of no single volume in English which is 
better adapted to stimulate the interest of the serious student in the 
life and thought of the Church in the second century while at the same 
time supplying him with so much of the original evidence. The produc- 
tion of the volume deserves a word of praise. H. J. CARPENTER 


Zwingli and Bullinger. Selected Translations with Introductions 
and Notes by G. W. Bromitey, Ph.D., D.Litt. Pp. 364. (The 
Library of Christian Classics, volume XXIV.) London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1953. 308. 

In selecting from so wide a field, the editor has been guided partly by 

a desire not to overlap with what is elsewhere easily accessible in English, 

partly by the need to represent the principal interests of the school of 

theology at Zurich. Each of the main theological problems is given a 

treatise. The problem of the self-sufficiency of Scripture is considered 
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in Zwingli’s sermon On the Clarity and Certainty of the Word of God 
(1522): the practical element in the Zurich reformation by his treatise 
On the Education of Youth (1523): the sacraments by the two books Of 
Baptism (1525) and On the Lord’s Supper (1526): the Creed in An 
Exposition of the Faith (written 1531, published posthumously 1536). 
Finally Bullinger’s sermon, in the Decades, Of the Holy Catholic Church 
treats the chief subject on which Zwingli did not publish his mind. 
The editor has given new translations of all but the last, where he has 
revised the translation in the Parker Society edition of the Decades. 

By an economy of style Dr. Bromiley has succeeded in representing 
some of the abruptness, even the roughness, in Zwingli’s German style. 
The older translators of Zwingli normally used, not the original Ger- 
man, but Gualter’s Latin translations of 1545 and onwards, an edition 
which was the main channel whereby Zwingli’s works were known in 
the England of the sixteenth century. Gualter not only smoothed the 
somewhat bumpy German into flowing Latin. He eased the difficulties 
by explanatory insertions and expanded phrases. Therefore this new 
translation has a fresh atmosphere. Zwingli, especially when writing 
prose which was to be delivered orally, sometimes jerked at his language 
like a man stubbing his toe. Dr. Bromiley has succeeded in bringing out 
the mixture of rough with smooth. Occasionally he throws in an ugly 
English word, more ugly than the German—‘God will infill us’ for 
‘sich im in welle giessen’. And this applies to words with ‘a doctrinal 
content, which Zwingli sometimes used loosely. Dr. Bromiley makes 
Zwingli say about man (p. 64) that he is of the order of creatures whose 
nature it is ‘to live essentially and physically and never to perish’. The 
word ‘physically’ is odd in the context. Gualter removed the difficulty 
by translating the adverbs as essentialiter et realiter. But Dr. Bromiley 
is here right in eschewing Gualter. Zwingli wrote lypliches. 

And yet it is possible that in certain passages Gualter could have 
given him more help. Perhaps he has not taken full advantage of the fact 
that in Gualter’s work we have the translation of an intelligent and 
understanding disciple. It does not follow that Gualter can be trusted 
always to give a correct interpretation. He was much closer to Bullinger 
than he was to Zwingli, and like Bullinger he was ready to soften or 
strengthen the phrases of the master. But at least his authority, in any 
difficulty, must be considerable. Dr. Bromiley (p. 62) makes Zwingli say 
something astonishing—‘there are writings, the utterances of Sarda- 
napoli and Neros and Heliogabali and such like . . .’. What are these 
writings? ‘The German contains an ellipsis. But Gualter makes it per- 
fectly clear that the books in question are not those written by these 
monsters, but rather that the monsters are an appositional expansion 
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and explanation of the books. Or again, this time a doctrinal crux. Dr. 
Bromiley (p. 66) on the question of sinfulness: ‘By the word sin, Paul 
here means the weakness which gives rise to sin’, and he adds a note, 
*This is a significant qualification: original sin is a proneness to sin, but 
is not guilty in itself’, and continues by comparing it to the ‘scholastic’ 
and Tridentine concupiscentia. The use of the word weakness, in juxta- 
position with the translator’s explanatory note, may be in danger of 
misrepresenting Zwingli’s doctrine of original sin. The word translated 
weakness is the untranslatable prdsthaffte. If we turn to Gualter’s ver- 
sion, we find stronger language ‘morbo genitali et propensione carnis ad 
peccandum’. Has Gualter in expanding the phrase also strengthened its 
doctrinal content? It is difficult to think so. Dr. Bromiley had himself 
translated den prdsten der siinde as ‘original sin’ on p. 60. 

For the rest, it suffices to say that while some of the explanatory notes 
give the reader cause for hesitation (p. 327, ‘Melito of Sardis was leader 
of the sect known as the Anthropomorphites’; and others) the intro- 
ductions to each treatise are sober and informative. Owgn CHADWICK 


Tertullien. Traité du Baptéme. Texte, Introduction et Notes de 
R. F. Reroutft, O.P. Traduction en collaboration avec M. 
Drouzy, O.P. Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1952. Pp. 144. 495 fr. 

Tuis volume appears in the series Sources Chrétiennes and provides a 

useful edition of the earliest Christian treatise concerning what it is now 

customary to describe as Christian Initiation. Over fifty pages are 

occupied with a discussion of the probable date of the treatise (c. A.D. 

200-6), its place in Tertullian’s theological development, and its teach- 

ing concerning the significance of the rite. There is also a section on 

language and style, and a consideration of the authorities for the text. 

In the latter field the author has made full use of recent research. Up 

till 1916 all modern editors of the De Baptismo had to rely on early 

printed editions, in particular those of Martin Mesnart (Paris 1545) and 

Sigismund Gelenius (Bale 1550). In 1916, however, Dom Wilmart 

discovered at Troyes a twelfth-century manuscript containing the De 

Baptismo (formerly at Clairvaux) known as Codex Trecensis 523 (T). 

It was used by Professor Borleffs in the edition of this treatise which he 

published in 1931 (Mnemosyne, vol. lix, pp. 1-102), though at that time 

he still gave the preference to the received text. But in 1948 Borleffs 
published another edition in which he maintained the superiority of 

T.' Pére Refoulé’s own researches have led him to the same conclusion, 

and the present text and translation are thus based upon a manuscript 

some four centuries earlier than the printed editions so long regarded as 

* Cf. also his article in Vigiliae Christianae, ii (1948), pp. 185-200. 
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standard. It is of interest to note that, before the discovery of T, 
Jilicher, for example, conjectured ampliato for ampliatio (xiii. 2), and 
Souter suggested antecursor for the obviously conflate antepraecursor 
(vi. 1); these, among other emendations, find confirmation in T. Further, 
as Professor Kilpatrick has pointed out in the Journal, T is important 
also for establishing the true text of Tertullian’s Biblical quotations.' 

In the chapter on language and style the author illustrates how this 
treatise shows the influence of Greek words and expressions, of Latin 
translations of the Bible, of popular speech, and of rhetorical and legal 
expressions derived from Tertullian’s early training. At the same time 
he recognizes the presence of an element which refuses to be classified, 
‘c’est le souffle qui “‘anime, vivifie et passionne tout” et qu’on peut bien 
appeler le génie de Tertullien’. The translation of the treatise seems, 
so far as an English reader can judge, adequately to convey the sense of 
the original, though occasionally one wonders whether the full force of an 
expression has been brought out. Thus in xii. 8 the meaning of com- 
pendium baptismi is surely that, for the apostles, their close association 
with our Lord not merely ‘took the place’ of baptism, but rather pro- 
vided a ‘short cut’ to it, that is, they received all the advantages of bap- 
tism without having to undergo the whole of the normal rite, 

Many students will find most to interest them in the chapters dealing — 
with baptismal doctrine and typology and with the relation between 
faith and the various elements of the composite rite. These chapters 
are based upon wide reading and their conclusions are characterized 
by sound judgement. The author wisely refuses, for example, to press 
what Tertullian says in chapters vi and viii about the relation between 
baptism, the impositio manus and the Holy Spirit as though it repre- 
sented the universally accepted view of the church in Tertullian’s day. 
Alongside Dom Gregory Dix’s estimate of some of the evidence he 
cites the far fuller and more definitive survey by Professor Lampe in 
The Seal of the Spirit. Modern discussions about baptism and con- 
firmation often suffer because they are conducted apart from an objec- 
tive and comprehensive study of the early evidence. This edition of the 
De Baptismo offers a valuable contribution both for the study of early 
Christian doctrine and also to the present theological debate. 

W. F. FLEMINGTON 


105 


Origen: Contra Celsum. Translated with an introduction and notes 
by Henry CuHapwick. Pp. xl-+-531. Cambridge University Press, 
1953. 60s. 

Tuis is an excellent translation, into clear and idiomatic English, of 

1 ¥.T.S. N.S. vol. iii, Pt. 2, p. 257. 
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one of the most important works in Christian literature. Mr. Chadwick 
has done good service to beginners in the study of Christian apologetics, 
Advanced students will also find valuable material in his textual and 
exegetical notes, which reflect a wide acquaintance with the literature 
concerning Celsus, Origen, and Hellenistic culture. The statements 
attributable to Celsus are printed in italics, and thus we gain a fairly 
clear picture of his True Doctrine, including a new fragment (p. 231). In 
an appended note a dislocation in the text (iii. 7-8) is corrected; this 
emendation seems certain (cf. a parallel in the transmission of the Philo- 
calia, corrected in the edition of J. Armitage Robinson, p. xvi). 

When so much is given it is difficult to ask for more, but the follow- 
ing points might be developed. Page xvi, cf. Diog. Laert. Prooem. 1 on 
the barbarian origin of philosophy. Page 1, a word on Origen’s patron 
Ambrose as an ex-Valentinian (Eus. H.£. vi. 18. 1). Page 118, a note 
on the critics of providence mentioned in ii. 68. Page 135, n. 4, it 
should be said that Origen’s own argument is that of Posidonius (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 129). Page 140, for the argument of Celsus in iii. 22 cf. 
Quadratus in Eus. H.£. iv. 3. 2. Page 142, for clear apprehension as 
an evidence of miracle (iii. 22) cf. my Miracle and Natural Law, p. 199. 
Pages 158 ff., for Celsus’ attack on Christian teachers (iii. 44-55) cf. that 
of Dio Chrys. Or. xxxii. 9 on Cynics. Page 160, for exoteric and esoteric 
teaching cf. Miracle and Natural Law, pp. 203 f. Page 172, for Socrates 
and Musonius as examples cf. Justin Apol. ii. 7 (8). 1. Page 225, for 
Plato’s banishment of Homer cf. Heraclitus, Ouaest. Homer. 4. Page 
267, for Jewish worship of heaven cf. R. Beutler, Philosophie und 
Apologie bei Minucius Felix (Weida, 1936), pp. 59-60. Page 325, we 
may note R. Cadiou, ‘Origéne et les ‘‘reconnaissances clémentines”’ in 
Rech. sc. rel. xx (1930), 506 ff. Page 370, on ‘banish’ as used by Celsus 
(vi. 53): this refers to Gen. 374, not to Gen. 6. Page 387, is Celsus’ 
knowledge of ‘things indifferent’ an inference from what Origen cites 
in iv. 70, p. 239? Pages 446-7, cf. C. Clerq, Les Théories relatives au 
culte des images chez les auteurs grecs du ii* siécle aprés F.-C. (Paris, 1915). 
Page 507, because of the date of Celsus, it should be noted that M. 
Aurelius also favoured the ideal of one law for all (Medit. i. 14). 

We may hope that Mr. Chadwick will later give us a full-dress com- 
mentary of Origen’s treatise, though the present work goes a long way 
toward such a study. 

Errors are very rare, but on p. 64, n. 8 the reference should be to 
Luke 243, while on p. 366 ‘Proetus’ should obviously be ‘Proteus’. On 
pp. 192 and 275 we have the translation ‘cleaner’s herb’ (Mal. 37), 
but on p. 341 ‘fuller’s herb’. Chrysippus is absent from the index of 
classical authors. Mr. Chadwick has sent me the following corrections. 
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On p. 369, line 17, Celsus wrote, ‘Why should they flee from their 
father?’ On p. 483, line 7, ‘born in an instant’ is cited from Isaiah 66°. 
ROBERT M. GRANT 


Die Pseudoklementinen. I: Homilien, herausgegeben von BERNHARD 
ReuMf. (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
Jahrhunderte, Band 42.) Pp. xxiv+281. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1953. 

Tue publication of the first volume of the Berlin corpus to appear since 
1941 is a major event in patristic studies. This edition of the Clementine 
Homilies is in every way a splendid piece of work. It has been long pre- 
paring. One editor after another has been entrusted with the task, but 
death has intervened. Eventually the edition was assigned to Bernard 
Rehm, general editor of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, in 1932. In a 
long article published in the Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft for 1938 Rehm gave a masterly account of the literary problems 
presented by the Clementines. The war postponed the appearance of the 
text, and in July 1942 Rehm was killed. His work has been most ably 
seen through the press by Johannes Irmscher. 

The manuscript tradition is analysed by Rehm as follows. The Greek 
text of the Homilies is extant in two manuscripts, Cod. Parisin. Gr. 930 
(= P) of the eleventh or twelfth century, and Cod. Vatic. Ottobonianus 
Gr. 443 (= O) of the fourteenth century. O was used by the Jesuit 
Turrianus in 1572, but otherwise remained unused until exhumed by 
Dressel. Cotelier’s editio princeps of 1672 used P, which only contains 
Hom. i-xxix. 14. The complete text only became known through Dres- 
sel’s edition of 1853. Rehm observes that the text in P and O is virtually 
identical, except that O has been interpolated from the later epitome. Of 
the two epitomes the earlier, edited by Dressel in 1859, is of great impor- 
tance for the restoration of the text, especially for lacunae in O in Hom. 
xxx where O cannot be controlled by P. The later epitome, used by 
Cotelier, is shown to have been made from the earlier epitome without 
any independent recourse to the original text and is therefore valueless. 
For Hom. x-xiv. 12 there also exists the closely literal Syriac translation, 
edited by Frankenberg in 1937. Since the Syriac manuscript (B.M. Add. 
12150) was written at Edessa in A.D. 411, it presupposes a Greek text of 
the greatest antiquity. Nevertheless, it cannot always be taken to pre- 
serve the correct text unless it is also supported by the Latin text of the 
Recognitions. The Syriac is itself a recension, and Rehm does not attempt 
to use it to get behind the Greek manuscripts to the original, as Franken- 
berg attempted to do. Accordingly, this is an edition of the Greek recen- 
sion, not a reconstruction of the original. And even the archetype of the 
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Greek recension can only be certainly reconstructed where PO and the 
earlier epitome are all available. 

The editing of the text is carried out with exemplary caution and 
the most scrupulous care. This new edition provides a secure basis for 
future research, the absence of which has long been a serious lack. For 
the Clementines raise some of the mest fascinating literary and historical 
problems in the entire field of early Christian literature. If it is not 
churlish to express a regret when so much is already offered, it is perhaps 
a pity that the editor abstained (deliberately) from giving more com- 
mentary. The notes are rarely more than the essential minimum. They 
refer the reader either to the immediate sources of the text or to quota- 
tions from it in later writers. Rehm justifies this on the ground that for 
a real commentary a wide knowledge of Jewish literature is necessary, 
‘even if only to be able to say on the basis of real knowledge that Jewish 
influence on these writings is not profound’ (p. xxiii). On the other hand, 
half a loaf is better than no bread. 

The appearance of the volume containing the Recognitions, which is 
announced as already passing through the press, will be eagerly awaited. 

H. CHADWICK 


Das Konzil von Chalkedon. By A. GRILLMEIER, S.J., and H. Bacut, 
S.J. (edd.). Pp. xiv-+-967. Geschichte und Gegenwart. Im 
Auftrag der Theologischen Fakultat S. J. Sankt Georgen 
Frankfurt/Main. Echter-Verlag, Wiirzburg. Bd. II (1953). 
Subscription price, DM. 36 each vol. 


Tue second volume of this work is at least as formidable as its pre- 
decessor, even more massive (by nearly 200 pages), and marked by the 
same high standards of scholarship and the same meticulous editing. 
As the contributors come from farther afield, it is still more of a poly- 
glot. Dr. T. O. Martin, of the Catholic University of Washington, 
writes on “The Twenty-Eighth Canon of Chalcedon’ (pp. 433-58) and 
Fr. J. Solano, S.J., of Ofia, on ‘El Concilio de Calcedonia y la Contro- 
versia Adopcionista del Siglo VIII en Espafia’ (pp. 841-71). An Italian 
contribution assigned te Sgr. E. Cerulli, Ambassador at Teheran, on 
‘La Chiesa Etiopica ed il Concilio de Calcedonia’ is wanting, however, 
as is also, unhappily, another by the eminent Assumptionist, Fr. V. 
Laurent, on ‘Le Concile de Chalcédoine et la Rupture du Monde 
romain’. On the other hand a gratifying addition to the programme is 
an unannounced essay by the senior editor, ‘Studie iiber das Verhiiltnis 
von Chalkedonismus und Neu-Chalkedonismus in der lateinischen 
Theologie von Boethius bis zu Gregor d. Gr.’ (pp. 791-839), while his 
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colleague, Fr. Bacht, S.J., contributes a long monograph on ‘Die Rolle 
des orientalischen Ménchtums in den kirchenpolitischen Auseinander- 
setzungen um Chalcedon (431-519)’ (pp. 193-314). If this volume has 
less theology than the first, by way of compensation there is a good deal 
of canon law and matter of liturgical interest. In ‘Das Konzil von 
Chalkedon und die westliche (rémische) Liturgie’, Dr. T. Schnitzler of 
Cologne examines the influence of Chalcedonian theology, especially on 
the formuiae of the Leonianum; he rightly perceives that the strong 
Chalcedonian flavour of many of the early Roman texts is to be attri- 
buted far more to the impress of Leo’s mind on both than to any direct 
influence of the Definition on the West. 

Two points of detail. In Dr. T. O. Martin’s account of Eastern 
influences on Illyricum in the later fourth century, we miss a reference 
at p. 437 to Professor S. L. Greenslade’s important discussion, 7.7.S. 
xlvi (1945), 17-30. And at pp. 730 f., footnote, surely despite E. Weigl, 
it is really not possible to ascribe the confessio fidei in Cyr. Al.’s 
‘De Recta Fide ad Reginas’ at P.G. 76 (not 77), 1212 (= Lietzmann, 
Apoll. 250-3) to Athanasius; its attribution to Apollinarius seems 
certain. F. L. Cross 


The Council of Chalcedon. By R. V. SELLERS. Pp. xviii+361. 

S.P.C.K., London, 1953. 37s. 6d. 

IT must now be some twenty-five years that Dr. Sellers has concentrated 
the studies of his leisure upon a century or so of Christian doctrinal 
thought, the period that begins with the floruit of Eustathius of Antioch 
and stretches over the aftermath of Chalcedon. By this patient con- 
centration, he has been able to read and ponder the documentation of 
the Christological period, till the whole episode has taken shape and 
meaning in his mind. 

He sees that, everywhere, Christological thought has two components. 
The first he names Christological confession. This expresses the move- 
ment of faith from the heart which embraces the incarnate Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, true God and true Man. The second he calls Christolo- 
gical inquiry. This is an activity of the intellect, seeking a true mental 
conception of the One who walked not only on the roads of Palestine 
but also on the waters of the sea. Dr. Sellers concludes from the evidence 
that Christological confession was securely one and the same throughout 
the Christendom with which he is concerned. On the other hand, he 
finds that Christological inquiry was governed by different interests in 
different parts of Christendom, with the result that different emphases 
were laid, within the same field of accepted fact. The three great ecclesi- 
astical traditions, of Alexandria, Syria, and the West, he shows to be 
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essentially the same in their Christological confession, but they gathered 
their fruits of Christological inquiry in different ways. Each had its 
own soteriological emphasis, in accordance with which it gathered 
confirmation from Christological inquiry, while tending to ignore what 
was less congenial to that emphasis. The Alexandrines see what builds 
into their soteriology of the divinization of the believer. The Syrians 
recognize that the Gospels give promise of a heavenly life in store for 
man. ‘The Westerns are always thinking of redemption from sin through 
the power of the cross. So, while all studied profoundly the same sacred 
documents, each found different things to say about them. And each, in 
hearing what the others were saying, feared lest such different expres- 
sions might cover unsoundness of Christological confession. Such mutual 
suspicions Dr. Sellers shows to have been needless. Therefore, those 
Christological formulations which came to be recognized as heretical 
(since if they were consistently believed they must wreck any true 
Christological confession) appear but doubtfully to have been held by 
anyone. 

Dr. Sellers shows how insidiously the suspicions which the leaders of 
the differing traditions entertained of one another mingled with the 
ecclesiastical power-politics of the time, producing socially intolerable 
dislocations in the life of an empire whose key-stone was the unity 
of the church. To end such dislocation, the Latrocinium repeated the 
expedient used at the former Ephesian synod, which was to throw in 
all material and political resources on the side of what appeared the 
strongest interest, in the hope that its rivals would be eliminated. By 
contrast, Chalcedon sought a basis of agreement that would enable the 
three varying interests to live peaceably together. Dr. Sellers’s full 
description and patient analysis of the trends of pre-Chalcedonian 
thought enables the reader to gain a very much enhanced appreciation 
of the skill with which the committee under Anatolius carried out its 
task, when it framed the Definitio. Dr. Sellers goes on to review Mono- 
physite criticism of the Council, and the answering defence, until the 
Three Chapters. This review does nothing to reduce our admiration 
of the Council. Humanly speaking Chalcedon deserved to have re- 
united Christendom. The measure of its fault is that the Three Chapters 
followed, and produced enhypostasia, which, for all practical purposes, 
slips easily into anhypostasia. And that meant that thereafter the Syrian 
tradition could survive only under the Nestorian name. 

Only the ‘Antiochene’ school protested against ‘anhypostatic man- 
hood’, and it was the finally condemned Theodore of Mopsuestia who 
saw clearly that unless ‘the Man’ in Christ was so far individual as to 
experience the temptation to pride, the soteriological canon remained 
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unsatisfied. Because this was so, Chalcedon failed to prevent a modified 
Apollinarianism from becoming the orthodoxy of the Middle Ages. 
Perhaps Dr. Sellers, in his chapter on the Thought of the School of 
Antioch, passes too easily by the problem of the human ego and the 
moral interpretation of the Gospels. It is just because this problem is 
for us unavoidable that Chalcedon has had so many modern critics. 

With the answer to this question there must go something of our 
judgement of Cyril as a theologian. Dr. Sellers says (p. 170) that no 
theologian arose among the Antiochenes of the same calibre as Cyril. 
This may be granted, if that calibre is not made the ideal. Can he be a 
great theologian who turns a really blind eye upon a main element of the 
theological situation before him? Dr. Sellers’s book went through the 
press too early for him to take into account Dr. Liébaert’s Lille study 
of the pre-controversial Christology of Cyril, a work which characterizes 
Cyril’s Christology as a tragedy of arrested development in the theolo- 
gical field. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Sellers’s book may be called masterly, for it is the 
fruit of attaining mastery of a complex and often tedious field of study. 
And like all thorough work, it succeeds in being both interesting and 
convincing, in great measure allaying our impatience with even the 
post-Chalcedonian phase of the Christological controversy. The book is 
well produced, and misprints are few.’ It should for long retain a pro- 
minent place among studies in early Christian doctrine. W. TELFER 


Les Trois Chapitres au concile de Chalcédoine: une étude de la 
Christologie de Il’ Anatolie ancienne. By H. M. DiePeNn. Pp. 128. 
Oosterhout: Editions de Saint Michel, 1953. 12 Dutch florins. 


Tue publishers and printers of this book are to be warmly congratu- 
lated. Its printing and appearance are in every respect satisfying. As 
for the contents, the book is an ingenious restatement of the case for the 
prosecution against the Christology characteristic of the Antiochene 
school. Theodore of Mopsuestia is arraigned on the charge of failing to 
believe in the hypostatic union. Dom Diepen manifests much ingenuity 
in turning the awkward corner that the Formulary of Reunion, signed 
by Cyril of Alexandria, was an Antiochene document. He urges that 
Cyril did not compromise his position, and that the yielding was wholly 
on the side of John of Antioch. Cyril ‘pursued to the end the role of 
judge entrusted to him by Pope Celestine’. Accordingly, the Chalce- 

’ We note p. 86, 1. 9, make for made; p. 109, |. 3, just a for a just; p. 197, 
l. 17, carno for carne; p. 311, note 1, 1. 3, aphthansia for aphtharsia. In p. 138, 


note 4, Eunomius might be particularized as of Berée, and on p. 280, 1. 3, 
Macedonius might be characterized as successor to Euphemius. 
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donian Fathers rightly affirmed alike the orthodoxy of Cyril and of 
Leo, and resumed the language of the Formulary of Reunion. Their 
definition of the faith was not the antithesis, but the explanation of the 
decisions of Ephesus. They received Theodoret and Ibas, but those 
clever men had deceived them, and it remained for the Fifth General 
Council to pass on the Three Chapters the judgement they really 
deserved. The author makes no mention of any English contributions 
to his subject. H. CHapwick 


Ratramne de Corbie: Liber de Anima ad Odonem Bellovacensem 
(Analecta Namurcensia, 2). Texte inédit publié par D. C. 
LamsoT, O.S.B., de l’abbaye de Maredsous, Pp. 158. Namur: 
Editions Godenne; Lille: Librairie Giard, 1952. 


RATRAMNUs entered the monastery of Corbie about the year 825. He 
belonged, therefore, to the period of the Carolingian renaissance. Indeed, 
the school of Corbie, like those of Tours and Fulda, owed its develop- 
ment to the educational policy of the emperor and his associates, 
Ratramnus seems to have aied about 870, and it is probable that he 
wrote his Liber de anima about five years before his death. It was 
composed at the request of Odo, Bishop of Beauvais ; and it was directed 
against a certain Macarius, an Irish monk resident in France, of whom 
we know very little, though Mabillon made the extraordinary suggestion 
that he might be identified with John Scotus Eriugena. The manuscript 
used by Dom D. C. Lambot is a copy, preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, of one which disappeared towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. This copy, apparently the only version of the work 
still in existence, was made with considerable care, and Dom Lambot 
has reproduced it with but few corrections. The marginal notes of the 
copyist have been given in the critical apparatus. 

In the De quantitate animae (32,69) of St. Augustine there are some 
cryptic remarks about the number of souls, and Macarius interpreted 
this passage as meaning that all souls are at the same time one soul. 
Ratramnus argued that Augustine did not mean what Macarius took him 
to mean. But most of the Liber de anima is taken up with a refutation 
of Macarius’s theory considered in itself. Ratramnus points out that 
omnis anima implies a plurality of souls, and that if it is proper to talk 
about omnis anima it is not proper to say at the same time that they are 
una anima: to do so is to misuse terms. The discussion is set in the 
general context of the problem of universals. Species and genera are 
‘thoughts’ or ‘concepts’, formed by considering individual things which 
are numerically different but substantially similar. Universals, says 
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Ratramnus, subsist only in individual things: considered as universal 
concepts, they ought not to be said to ‘subsist’. There are no exis- 
tent universals apart from universal concepts. It is this general 
discussion of universals (in which there is much reference to Boethius), 
rather than the particular application to the human soul, which gives 
the treatise its philosophical interest. The language has not the precision 
which was achieved at a later period, but the work is of some interest 
as an early example of a resolute denial of ultra-realism. 

FREDERICK C. CopLeston, S.J. 


Saint Bernard et la Bible. By P. DumontieR. Pp. 186. Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1953. 


Tue foreword to Saint Bernard et la Bible by Fr. J.-M. Déchanet dis- 
arms criticism. He had asked the author for an introduction to the texts 
and studies on devotional writers of the pre-scholastic period to be issued 
by the Bibliothéque de Spir‘tualité Médiévale. Dumontier began in the 
teeth of illness and died before finishing. His first chapters, however, 
dealing with St. Bernard and other twelfth-century Cistercian mystics, 
are published here in commemoration of St. Bernard’s eight hundredth 
centenary. The book is a guide to spiritual reading. It is written for 
those who might be put off the study of twelfth-century mystics by an 
unfamiliar diction and procedure. Dumontier sees that the key to early 
Cistercian writing is an understanding of the Cistercian approach to the 
Bible. He therefore evokes the spirit and purpose of his authors’ Scrip- 
tural reading and preaching: the words ‘exposition’ and ‘exegesis’ are 
avoided because, as he says, the mystics were not attempting these 
things in the modern, specialized sense. He sums up Bernard’s position 
with great insight: ‘Il en vient 4 penser comme Dieu, en pensant avec 
la Bible; et s’il pousse son amour et son étude du texte sacré jusqu’a le 
faire entrer, comme naturellement, dans son langage et ses écrits, Dieu 
paraitra résider en ces écrits et ce langage et s’exprimer par eux comme 
il s’exprime par la Bible.’ Here, in parenthesis, one has a clue to Ber- 
nard’s extraordinary confidence: those who differed from him could not 
be ‘thinking like God’. Yet Dumontier shows that his passion was 
steadied by common sense, that he preferred the mystical and moral to 
the allegorical interpretation and that he entered whole-heartedly into 
sacred history. Bernard and his pupils were on such familiar terms with 
their biblical characters as to speak with them and for them: ‘Sentiments 
de Marie, sentiments de Joseph, sentiments de Bernard, tout cela, si 
humain d’abord, ne fait qu’un. .. .” 

Admittedly Dumontier seeks to defend the Cistercian way rather than 
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to present it in its historical context. His defence loses force by being 
wordy and rambling. More serious, he has exaggerated the originality of 
the early Cistercian school. To take one of his arguments as an example: 
‘Originale la position des vieux auteurs installés, pour cette interpréta- 
tion scripturaire, et 4 cause de leur procédé ‘‘gustatif” dans une sorte 
d’indépendance vis-a-vis des Péres de I’Eglise, qu’ils connaissent pour- 
tant si bien, et qu’ils apprécient de méme; indépendance plus marquée 
vis-a-vis des maitres . . . des Ecoles cléricales de leur temps. . . .” The 
Cistercians were consciously reviving the tradition of the desert Fathers, 
who claimed to interpret Scripture ‘pneumatically’, without the help of 
books. It was the counterpart of a physical move to the wilderness. Only 
in relation to this traditional element can one measure the freshness of 
the early Cistercians. Dumontier’s readers should supplement him by 
Lectio divina by D. Gorce (Paris, 1925), which he does not mention; 
here the historical connexion between Bible study and monasticism is 
explained more clearly. B. SMALLEY 


The Prosecution of fohn Wyclyf. By J. D. Daumus. Pp. xi+ 167. 
Yale University Press; Oxford University Press, 1953. 25s. 


ProFEssOR DAHMUs was known to Wyclif scholars by a study of The 
Metropolitan Visitations of William Courteney, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Univ. of Illinois Studies in Social Science, xxxi (1950)), by an article, 
‘Did Wyclyf recant?’ (Catholic Historical Review, xxix (1943), 155-68), 
now reproduced in this book, and by a note, ‘Further evidence for the 
spelling Wyclyf’ (Speculum, xvi (1941), 224-5). To these he has now 
added a somewhat disappointing book. 

In the Introduction the author lists fifteen points, claimed as ‘signi- 
ficant contributions’ which ‘modify the traditional treatment of the 
religious and political history of England in the late fourteenth century’. 
I did not find any of them new. Reassessments of the political capacity 
of John of Gaunt have been discussed for years; doubts about Wyclif’s 
political importance have been expressed before. A great deal more 
about Wyclif has been challenged than the author is aware of. It is 
distressing to find that Fr. Aubrey Gwynn’s excellent study of the 
Austin Friars in the time of Wyclif (published O.U.P., 1940) has not 
been used. Even had Mr. K. B. MacFarlane’s book on Wyclif not 
appeared since the publication of Professor Dahmus’s book, it would 
be difficult to see the latter as the ‘indispensable corrective to Work- 
man’s standard biography’, which the author claims it to be. 


Nothing new is added to the solution of many of the baffling com- | 
plexities which confront anyone investigating Wyclif’s life, either in | 
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dating incidents in his life, or in establishing reliable chronology of his 
writings. Unproven assertions of Wyclif’s ancestry are repeated: Wyclif 
is given middle-class parents and described as ‘lord of the manor of 
Wycliffe’ (p. 1); elsewhere he is ‘a member of the squirearchy’ (p. 82). 

Mr. Pantin is confidently asserted to be wrong (p. 71) in his inter- 
pretation of an incident relating to the Black Monks which cannot be 
more precisely dated than between 1372 and 1378, but which must be 
placed in 1378 to accord with Professor Dahmus’s interpretation. 
Pantin’s article on the Defensorium of Adam of Easton (E.H.R. li (1936), 
675-80) might have provided the author with a better candidate than 
either Thomas Brunton or Ughtred of Boldon (why should he be 
described as a canonist (p. 22)?) for the role of the theological watchdog 
at the Roman Curia responsible for the issue of the papal bulls of May 
1377 (misdated 1378 (p. 35)). 

Contrast if not contradiction is several times apparent. There was 
danger of reawakening ‘the vigorous anti-papal sentiments of the fifties 
which had produced the statutes of Provisors and Praemunire’ (p. 43). 
Yet the book ‘appraises the government’s attitude towards Lollardy as 
consistently hostile from King to Commons inclusive ; the anti-Catholic 
sentiments of Parliament in the seventeenth century are not to be traced 
back to the late fourteenth’ (p. vi). Archbishop Courtenay ‘eradicated 
Lollardy at Oxford’ (p. 85); ‘Lollardy at Oxford would not down’ [sic] 
(p. 151). Courtenay’s ‘friend Brantingham was Chancellor or he might 
not have gotten off so easily’ (p. 87, n. 8); this contrasts considerably 
with the same author’s treatment, in another work already referred 
to, of the relations between the two bishops during Courtenay’s visitation 
of the Diocese of Exeter in 1384. The University ‘resented the intrusion 
of any person, even the Pope, who would question her ability to main- 
tain orthodoxy within her own precincts’ (p. 62); the University ‘felt 
constrained to respect the pope’s command, despite the danger of 
arousing the Crown’s ire’ (p. 64). 

Wyclif did not reject the idea of the Real presence (p. 81) nor did he 
in his later years ‘all but forget disendowment for more fundamental 
issues’ (p. 15). In any case disendowment was a fundamental issue as 
any reading of Wyclif’s writings makes clear. It would seem a trifle 
fastidious to prefer the spelling ‘Wyclyf’ to any of the more common 
forms and at the same time to give such an inconsistent variety of 
spelling for most other names. Lutterworth is not in Lincolnshire (p. 3), 

Many more points could be called for special consideration. Our 
main criticism of this book is first, that within the scope of what it tries 
to do it fails to establish any new or startling conclusion, and secondly 
that it does not show a sufficient grasp of the sources, either for the 
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general history of the late fourteenth century, or for a detailed con- 
sideration of Wyclif’s ideas. There is too much reliance throughout 
upon secondary sources. 

There was ample scope for a thorough investigation of the various 
condemnations of John Wyclif. It is clearly impossible to attempt to 
solve the riddle of Wyclif’s heresy, as so many people have tried and 
still try to do, by approaching the problem primarily from the stand- 
point of the general political history of the period. Heresy, that is 
defined and proscribed heresy, was a very specialized and technical matter. 
The problem arose in the course of academic speculation. Every genera- 
tion sought to establish the limits beyond which freedom of thought 
and expression might not go. A detailed study of the reaction of the 
Church to Wyclif’s speculations, whether at the Curia, at Paris, at 
Prague, at London, at Oxford, or at the Council of Constance, could 
be useful and instructive. The most interesting part of the story is after 
the death of Wyclif. It has still to be written. James CROMPTON 


The Revelations of Mechthild of Magdeburg (1210-1297). Trans- 
lated by Lucy Menzirs. Pp. xxxviii+-265. Longmans. 18s. 


MECHTHILD of Magdeburg holds an important place in the development 
of mystical writing in the Middle Ages. She provides a link between the 
earlier Cistercian work inspired by the vivid style of St. Bernard and 
St. Hildegarde, and the fourteenth-century mystics. Her long life em- 
braced the period of the rise to prominence of the Friars and she was 
specially attached to the Dominicans, becoming herself a Dominican 
Tertiary. But she did not influence the later Dominican German school 
of Dominicans, led by the neoplatonism of Eckhart, so much as the 
more imaginative and less famous women such as Margaret and Chris- 
tina Ebner. Although, inevitably, she owes something to Richard of St. 
Victor, her style reminds the reader of Langland or Margery Kempe 
rather than of Hilton or the Cloud of Unknowing. It was the liturgy and 
the broad humanism, and not the metaphysics, of the Dominican school 
that worked upon her imagination and entered into her expressions. 
Had she been equal in popularity with Eckhart the history of later 
medieval mysticism would have been very different. 

Miss Menzies has translated the greater part, but not the whole, of 
Heinrich of Nordlingen’s mid-fourteenth-century collection of Mech- 
thild’s writings preserved at Einsiedeln (MS. 277); but she has also 
referred to the early Latin version Lux divinitatis preserved at Basel. 


Her translation is fluent and sensibly avoids the archaic, so that the | 





book makes easy reading and the selection carries the interest of the | 
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reader to the end; nor has she attempted to render Mechthild’s constant 
recourse to versification by English rhythm or rhyme. But we now await 
a complete edition of the Revelations, for the few notes added by Miss 
Menzies appear to be very general and sometimes even pious guesswork, 
as when the reader is asked to compare the simile of Christ’s wounds as 
rose petals with the Iliad ‘where Aphrodite anointed the body of Hector 
with rose scented oil’ (p. 32). And it is perhaps regrettable that modern 
publishing restrictions forbade the publication of the whole work. To 
the English student of the doctrine and style of mystical writing, how- 
ever, the present translation is an invaluable addition to the increasing 
modern library of such works. ConraD Pepter, O.P. 


Hugh Latimer. By H. S. Darsy. Pp. 262. London: The Epworth 
Press, 1953. 21S. 


Ir is over eighty years since Robert Demaus published his Life of 
Latimer (1869); there was thus good reason for a new book on one of 
the most fascinating men in the English Reformation. The late Mr. 
Darby has produced a workmanlike account based on the plentiful 
printed records of Latimer’s life, career, and pronouncements. He sees 
in Latimer mainly the preacher of genius, a traditional view well sup- 
ported by many quotations from the famous sermons. Mr. Darby 
admired his subject, but though he rightly made no secret of his own 
leanings towards Protestantism—even Nonconformity—he preserved 
a sound standard of judgement and described a figure in the round, a 
genuine and (on the whole) a sixteenth-century man. 

Nevertheless, a chance has been missed. This new life of Latimer 
follows exactly the same lines as that of Demaus; it uses barely any new 
evidence and is still largely Foxe plus the Sermons and Remains; and it 
does not bring a new interpretation to bear. Latimer was a highly signi- 
ficant figure in the English Reformation. He had little interest in theology 
and less in ecclesiastical administration; his fervour was concentrated, 
as Mr. Darby recognizes, on practical Christianity. But Mr. Darby does 
not seem to have realized what an unusual Tudor churchman this made 
him. It is doubtful whether one can rightly call him a Protestant. The 
story of his conversion away from transubstantiation (to what?) is very 
informative: one feels that he came to his new views only because Cran- 
mer (whom he trusted) instructed him. His trial shows how little he 
could reason the matter out. In truth Latimer was a conservative, even 
areactionary. His whole life was spent in attacking things which he con- 
sidered abuses because they were changing the world he had known or 
(more commonly) he imagined had once been. His temper recurs time 
and again in the later history of the English Church. It is the generous 
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temper of the unworldly man who, attacking worldliness and greed, 
dreams of a past state of social bliss which the selfishness of the upper 
classes has destroyed. Such men are usually good propagandists with 
word or pen and shockingly bad politicians ; and so it was with Latimer. 
This emotional championship of the underdog tends to lead men into 
association with radical movements with which they have otherwise 
little in common. Thus Latimer, who remained a Catholic in most of his 
theology at least until 1538 and probably until 1548, appears as a leader 
of the Reformist movement because he hated the exploitation of poor 
men’s superstitions and defencelessness by the magnates of the Church. 
Of course, there was an inherent conservatism in the Reformation with 
which Latimer was in harmony; it always looked back to an ideal Early 
Church. But—despite Little Bilney—Latimer entered upon the road to 
martyrdom as a social critic, not as a man converted by the Spirit, how- 
ever truly spiritual his conviction ultimately became. In this untypical 
approach to a typical solution lies the essential truth of Latimer’s life. 
The historian is driven to ask another question: how far can a social 
critic be trusted as evidence for social conditions? The common picture 
of England under Henry VIII—the common view of enclosures, evic- 
tions, commercialism, the decay of the old virtues—rests largely on the 
denunciations of critics amongst whom Latimer was outstanding. A 
modern biographer of Latimer must come to grips with this difficulty; 
he cannot, as Mr. Darby has done, simply list the preacher’s thunder- 
bolts and imply that they describe reality as it was. Latimer was the 
virtual leader of a group of men—the commonwealth men—studying to 
diagnose and remedy the economic evils of the time. Of all this there is 
nothing in this book. The trouble is that biography is so dubious a way 
of writing history; but even so biography, to be worth doing, must keep 
in step with the advance of history. Perhaps a book on the common- 
wealth men would be more illuminating than any book on Latimer alone 
could be, but a book on Latimer must endeavour to discover his true 

importance and not simply accept the traditions fixed by John Foxe. 
G. R. ELton 


Die Amerbachkorrespondenz. Im Auftrag der Kommission fiir die 
éffentliche Bibliothek der Universitit Basel bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von ALFRED HARTMANN. IV. Band: Die Briefe 
aus den Jahren 1531-1536. Pp. xii+503. Basel: Verlag der 
Universitatsbibliothek, 1953. Sw. Fr. 45. 

‘For thirty years’, said P. S. Allen in the David Murray Lecture for 

1932, ‘the attention of the world has been drawn to the importance of 
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the Amorbach collection, its wide range, the great names which it con- 
tains, the rich variety of its detail; but no one has yet appeared to face 
the difficulties which deter. . . . But if a scholar well qualified . . . 
engages with this enterprise . . . he will find himself acquainted with 
the life of that great age as few others have ever been. . . . It would be 
a happy thing if this lecture . . . should move some scholar to grasp at 
opportunity: post est Occasio calva.’! It was Allen’s last public lecture: 
he died in June of the following year. In her preface to tom. viii of 
Opus Epistolarum Erasmi Roterodami, written a few months later, his 
widow wrote that ‘it was a solace to him in his illness to hear that an 
editor so well equipped as Dr. Hartmann had undertaken the work’ 
which he had commended. The first and second volumes of Die 
Amerbachkorrespondenz appeared ten years later, in 1942-3; the third in 
1947. In 1947 there also appeared the eleventh and final volume of Eras- 
mus’s letters, with which, Mrs. Allen wrote, Dr. Hartmann had helped 
‘with unwearied kindness’. In the foreword to his fourth volume, now 
under review, which contains two previously undiscovered letters from 
Erasmus, Dr. Hartmann pays tribute to the inflexible determination 
with which Mrs. Allen, who died last year, carried her husband’s work 
to its conclusion. 

This interdependence between the editors reflects the friendship 
between their subjects; for Boniface Amerbach, a son of Froben’s 
partner in Basel and Professor of Civil Law there, was among Erasmus’s 
most trusted friends and one of ‘the sincerest friends that ever man 
had’.? Far more letters between Erasmus and Boniface are preserved 
than between either of them and any other of his multitudinous corre- 
spondents: no less than 158, of which 107 fall in the years covered by 
this volume. 

For Erasmus they are the years of increasing weakness which led to 
his death in Basel on 11/12 July 1536, declaring Boniface to be ‘omnium 
facultatum mearum haeredem’. Luther had denounced Erasmus as 
‘Arrii filtum et seductorem’, as Boniface wrote to his brother Basil 
(Ep. 1815). The Sorbonne had forbidden the sale in Paris of Erasmus’s 
reply to their attack on him, as Boniface heard from Sphyractes, a sub- 
sequent Rector of Basel University, who was then a student in Paris 
(Ep. 1629): ‘quid enim non potest theologorum liuor?’ wrote Zasius, 
one of Boniface’s legal friends (Ep. 1601). For Boniface, his pultifex, as 
Erasmus called him, coining a word to express his affection (Ep. 1975), 
Erasmus’s death meant bitter loss: ‘amisimus virum optimum’, he 

*P. S. Allen, The Correspondence of an Early Printing-House: The Amorbachs 


of Basle (Glasgow, 1932), pp- 35 f. 
?P. S. Allen, Erasmus: Lectures and Wayfaring Sketches (Oxford, 1934), p. 12. 
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wrote, ‘et inter praecipua seculi nostri decora connumerandum’ (Ep, 
2059). Many of the last sixty letters in this volume contain tributes to 
‘vnicum hoc lumen nostrae Germaniae, imo totius Europae’, as Erasmus 
is called by Gravius, the Secretary of the Chapter of Cologne Cathedral 
(Ep. 2056). 

For Boniface the years are those in which, through his disobedience 
to the Council’s ordinance demanding attendance at the reformed ser- 
vice every Sunday, he came near to losing his University Chair. In his 
statement to the Council in his defence, which is printed in an appendix, 
he boldly reminded the Council of its earlier ordinance, ‘wie offt vnd 
wan der disch gehalten vnd predig gehort soll werden, doch darneben 
nieman zum disch benétigett’; and the Council wisely left him alone, 
‘inter ampliatos reos’ (Ep. 1568). Several letters refer to the invitations 
to Boniface to accept a Chair in the University of Dole or to become 
legal adviser to the Council at Strasbourg. Others admit us to the 
intimacy of his home. ‘Cupio scire, catulum an catellam tibi peperit 
tua Juno’, wrote Erasmus on the day before the birth of Boniface’s son 
Basil (Ep. 1791). One hopes that Basil’s birth brought joy to cover the 
shadow cast by the death in the previous year of Boniface’s daughter 
Ursula at the age of three and a half: ‘Es weis nieman von lieb oder 
leid zesagen, dan wer kinder hat ghept’, Boniface had written then 
(Ep. 1669, n. 1); ‘Aegrotavi capitaliter et vix tandem reualesco’ (Ep. 
1670). 

The greater part of the correspondence is printed in extenso, but of 
some letters only a résumé is given. Among these are several letters to 
or from Erasmus, for which reference is provided to Allen’s edition. 
Allen is not followed uncritically, however, either in the rare cases in 
which, in his reading of Boniface’s difficult hand (and many of Boni- 
face’s letters are drafts, often heavily corrected), he was oculorum errore 
inductus or in his dating. In the case of Epp. 1904, 1907, 1909, and 1916 
(Erasmi Epp. 2902, 2903, 2907, and 2908), which Dr. Hartmann trans- 
fers from February 1534 to February 1535, Allen’s judgement seems 
the sounder. The conditio of the invitation to Strasbourg, to which 
reference is made in Ep. 1904 (and with this letter the other three 
letters are clearly associated), is the condicio to which reference is made 
in Ep. 1800 (Erasmi Ep. 2901), which Dr. Hartmann has left where 
Allen placed it, in February 1534, as also in Epp. 1783 (Erasmi Ep. 
2259, convincingly transferred by Dr. Hartmann from January 1530 to 
October 1533), 1784, 1791 (Erasmi Ep. 2883), and 1797 of October and 
November 1533 and January 1534; “exceperunt, nempe si bona eius 
gratia discedere liceat’ of Ep. 1904 also harks back, as Dr. Hartmann 
himself observes, to ‘modo bona gratia senatus Basileensis’ of Ep. 1797; 
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and the salary mentioned in Ep. 1904, ‘summa trecentorum aureorum’, 
needs to precede, not to follow, Erasmus’s expression of dissatisfaction 
in June 1534 ‘quod decrescit salarii modus’ (Ep. 1837). 

The volume has terse but comprehensive notes of a biographical, 
bibliographical, and linguistic nature and indexes of persons, places, 
and subjects mentioned as well as of the writers and recipients of the 
letters. It is adorned with six facsimiles of letters, or parts of letters, 
written by Erasmus, Zasius, Rink, Alciati, Capito, and Froben. A fac- 
simile of one of Boniface’s drafts may be found in tom. viii of Opus 
Epistolarum Erasmi Roterodami, tom. xi of which has Holbein’s portrait 
of Boniface for a frontispiece. 

In Ep. 1675, n. 1, the reference to Ep. 1993 is a slip for Ep. 1992. 

GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL 


Tudor Prelates and Politics: 1536-1558. By Lacey BALDWIN 
SMITH. Pp. ix-+333. Princeton N.J.: Princeton University Press, 


1953- $5.00. 
Tue psychology of the Henrician Conservative bishops, who acquiesced 
in or supported Henry VIII’s breach with Rome but violently opposed 
Protestantism, has always been something of a mystery. Were they time- 
servers? Their acceptance of imprisonment and deprivation as the 
alternative to accepting the religious changes under Edward VI scarcely 
suggests this; nor does the refusal of the survivors to conform to the 
Elizabethan Settlement. Yet there is no evidence that any had doctrinal 
doubts about the Papacy before the king quarrelled with the Pope; and 
all of them accepted without demur, and in some cases with enthu- 
siasm, Mary I’s restoration of papal authority. ‘Their attitude to the Pro- 
testant Reformation is not in doubt; but what did they really think 
about the Royal Supremacy, which all accepted and Gardiner and Tunstal 
vigorously defended in print? Were they sincere in this? Janelle has 
argued cogently that Gardiner compromised his conscience through fear," 
and Sturge called attention to the contemporary belief that Tunstal did 
the same.? There can be little doubt that fear played its part. But was this 
all? Few acquainted with the period would rest content with such a 
facile solution of the problem. The events of the period, complex in 
themselves, were brought about by subtle, devious, and paradoxically, 
also naive sixteenth-century minds, of which the background and pre- 
suppositions are not easily understood by those of the twentieth century. 

Mr. Smith sets himself to examine carefully and objectively the 


Pierre Janelle, L’ Angleterre catholique a la veille du schisme (Paris, 1935). 
2 Charles Sturge, Cuthbert Tunstal (London, 1938). 
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recorded acts and words of the Henrician Conservatives in the light of 
what is known of their education and experience. He insists upon the 
fact, often overlooked, that almost without exception they were ecclesi- 
astical civil servants of the medieval type and in addition had been 
trained in humanistic and legal studies rather than in theology. Their 
experience, too, was gained in the royal service rather than in university 
teaching, the cloister, or the parish ; here lies the chief difference between 
them and the bishops of Protestant sympathies who came almost entirely 
from precisely these latter backgrounds. The Conservatives had received 
their sees as rewards from the king, partly as sources of income which 
spared his purse and partly as positions of dignity and influence in which 
they could serve him even more effectively; in Mr. Smith’s pregnant 
words, they were ‘statesmen and administrators by preference, and 
clerics and bishops only as an accident of patronage’ (p. 69). His thesis 
is that this fact determined their attitude. Their chief interest was the 
stability of the state and of society. Protestantism, as the example of 
Germany seemed to show, made for anarchy and therefore they opposed 
it. On the other hand to resist the king and to support the Pope en- 
dangered the realm; therefore, with whatever hesitation, they followed 
Henry against Rome. The experience of Edward VI’s reign, when 
Protestantism captured the state machinery and produced the disunity 
and social disorder they had always feared, alone convinced them that 
the social order of which Catholicism was the spiritual expression was 
secure only in union with Rome. 

The argument is not new, but Mr. Smith is virtually the first historian 
to investigate so closely the mind of the Henricians. He has been diligent 
in piecing together the evidence upon which his view is based and the 
picture which he paints is convincing, if at times oversimplified. He 
tends to overlook the theological confusion of the period, in which 
beliefs which had rested hitherto more upon tradition than upon reasoned 
faith were challenged and many men found it hard to find a way through 
the tangle. The Conservatives, with their inadequate theological equip- 
ment, must have been especially puzzled and had little leisure from 
secular pursuits in which to think out their position. Moreover, politics 
and religion were not so sharply separated in men’s minds then as now. 
To anyone brought up upon medieval presuppositions civil order was 
part of the will of God, and theology and political science were inter- 
locked disciplines. The proof of this fact is to be seen in the Protestants 
who, if less endowed with worldly wisdom and less experienced in 
administration than the Conservatives, were no less concerned than 
they about secular society. Cranmer, indeed, was as insistent upon sub- 
ordination and obedience in the commonwealth as any other Henrician 
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bishop. The conflict was not merely one between religious fervour on 
the one side and politic wisdom on the other, as Mr. Smith seems some- 
times to suggest; it was one between two different conceptions of the 
way in which a Christian state should be organized and what its doctrine 
and practice should be. Just as Catholics regarded Protestantism as a 
force which disintegrated the bonds of society, so did Protestants think 
of ‘Popery’ as an error which corrupted the state. Mr. Smith is by no 
means unaware of all this, but his presentation of his argument some- 
times gives a false impression. His book would be better if he were able 
to enter more fully into the complications of late medieval and sixteenth- 
century thought. 

Nevertheless it is extremely valuable and deserves a wide circulation. 
Few historians have succeeded so well in entering into the mind of the 
period. An especially valuable feature of his work is the careful analysis 
of all that is known of the antecedents, genealogical and educational, of 
the bishops of the time. This analysis shows clearly the contrast between 
the training and experience of Conservatives and Protestants already 
mentioned, which is all the more remarkable in that their early back- 
grounds were not very dissimilar. Even more interesting is the evidence 
brought to show that the Marian appointments to the Bench were over- 
whelmingly those of men of academic or monastic background. The 
Counter Reformation was beginning to make the mitred civil servant an 
anachronism and the new pillars of Catholicism were men of the same 
stamp as their opponents. 

Mr. Smith’s work is careful and scholarly and is based firmly upon 
the abundant source material, both printed and manuscript, which is 
available. His treatment is sometimes repetitive and points are unneces- 
sarily reiterated. What strike an English reader as oddities of style are 
sometimes due to American usage, but some infelicities of phrase arise 
from unfamiliarity with ecclesiastical and theological technicalities. 
Thus, the see of Sodor and Man is described as belonging to ‘the Arch- 
diocese of York’ (p. 15, n. 24), when it is the Province which is meant. 
On p. 251 we are told that Stephen Gardiner ‘administered the last, rites 
in honor of his dead sovereign’; the incautious reader might suppose 
that he ministered to Henry on his death bed, whereas in fact he con- 
ducted the sovereign’s funeral. To speak of ‘communion . . . celebrated 
only in one kind’ (p. 134) betrays a not unusual confusion between the 
consecration and the reception of the Sacrament. On p. 174 we hear of 
Wolsey dissolving ‘the small orders’; it is small religious houses, not 
whole orders, which are meant. ‘Bonhomme of the Reformed Order of 
the St. Austin Monks’ (p. 307) is a very odd way of describing a member 
of the Order of Bonshommes, who were akin to the Austin Canons (who 
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were not monks), though possibly not derived from them. The table 
from which this phrase is quoted contains a number of solecisms and 
inconsistencies in describing the orders to which the regular bishops 
belonged; e.g. neither Dominicans nor Theatines were monks in the 
proper sense of the word (p. 308). Some other slips may be noted. On 
p. 174 ‘the Abbey of Thames’ should of course be that of Thame; and 
it is difficult to know who are meant by ‘the friars of Caversham’. Has 
the manuscript from which this last phrase is derived been misread? 
When we hear of peasants aggrieved by the collection of ‘ecclesiastical 
taxes of tenths and first fruits’ (p. 193) we suspect a confusion with 
tithes. The Bishops’ Book of 1537 is repeatedly referred to as “The 
Institutions of a Christian Man’; the title was ‘Institution’ in the singu- 
lar. Finally, one wonders what Wolsey would have thought of the sug- 
gestion that he was asking Convocation ‘to grant him permission to 
dissolve several of the smaller monasteries’ (p. 272). Pollard has said of 
him, ‘He was far more intent on asserting that all reformation belonged 
to him as papal legate and not to archbishops, provincial convocations, 
or universities, than he was on carrying out the reformation itself’. 


La Pensée religieuse de Léon Bloy. By MariE-JosEPH Lory, Docteur 
és-Lettres. Pp. xxv-+ 351. Paris and Bruges: Desclée De 
Brouwer, 1951. 150 frs. Belgian or $3 U.S. 


Léon BLoy is a puzzle to all students of religion and perhaps most of all 
to English readers. He is essentially French, both by temperament and 
by deliberate nationalistic fervour, and some understanding of the 
French genius in its strength and limitations is indispensable in ap- 
proaching him. But he is a difficult writer even for Frenchmen, chiefly 
because he is a combination of contradictions. The dilettante who cannot 
bear the yoke of scholarship lives in him side by side with the man of 
uncanny insight into the signs of his time; in contrast to Bloy the master 
of vituperation and the lover of the phrase designed to shock stands 
Bloy the touchingly humble penitent and lover of God. He is anomalous 
in all respects. Yet it would be unwise for anyone to dismiss him on 
those grounds. He was a prophet, and prophets, though uncomfortable 
and often exasperating people, cannot be ignored. Bloy’s claims to 
special revelations may have been partly illusory, as such claims often 
are, but he did perceive truths hidden from many other men of his time; 
he certainly foresaw many of the catastrophes of ours. The influence 
which his works, often still-born in his lifetime, have had since his death 


' A. F. Pollard, Wolsey (London, 1929), p. 172. 
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is attested by the voluminous bibliography given by Dr. Lory and, even 
had he written nothing, he would still have found his place in the history 
of religion as the agent of Jacques Maritain’s conversion to the Christian 
Faith. 

Dr. Lory’s book is the more welcome in that it is rigidly critical. He 
examines the weaker side of Bloy with candour and sympathy and draws 
attention to his many limitations. But he recognizes equaily his sincerity, 
the elements of greatness in him, and his almost miraculous victory over 
every kind of adverse circumstance in a life of great suffering, disap- 
pointment, and neglect. ‘II reste que les échecs n’ont pas pu éloigner de 
lui l’Espérance’ (p. 101). Rarely has such a controversial figure been 
depicted with such balance and understanding. The book is divided into 
three parts. The first examines Bloy’s psychology and personal charac- 
teristics, the second his theological ideas, and the third his attitude to 
the politics, religion, and social background of his time (1846-1917). The 
final chapter of this last part, ‘Léon Bloy puissant sur les 4mes’, stresses 
what is perhaps his strongest claim to real greatness, his astonishing 
power of bringing to God men and women often very unlike himself in 
temperament. No bogus prophet could have done that. 

The chief interest of the book to the general reader lies in Bloy’s per- 
ception of the weakness of the conventional Christian attitude to the 
modern world. In his view the progressive loss of Christian influence 
upon society, which he perceived at a time when, as Dr. Lory points out, 
French Catholicism was complacent, was due to two causes in particular 
—the mediocrity and indifference to justice of most Christians, and 
their loss of the apocalyptic element of the Gospel. Of the former he 
could speak with the more assurance in that he never claimed to be more 
than a sinner and a failure himself. In regard to the latter deficiency, as 
he saw it, he was often crude and naive, expecting visible signs of divine 
apocalyptic intervention into history in his lifetime and almost despair- 
ing when they did not come—though before his death in 1917 he must 
have regarded himself as vindicated. Nevertheless, before scholars re- 
called the attention of the learned world to the inescapable apocalyptic 
element in early Christian teaching and its significance for an apprecia- 
tion of Christianity, Bloy had perceived the same thing intuitively and 
tried to relate it to the growing tensions of his epoch. On such basic 
matters Bloy has much to teach theologians, even though as a man and 
a writer he is bound to be for them a fascinating example of that mixture 
of profundity and superficiality, not to say eccentricity, so often to be 
found in religious enthusiasts—a phenomenon which makes the study 
of religious experience at once so interesting and so puzzling. 

THomas M. PARKER 
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English Casuistical Divinity during the Seventeenth Century; with 
special reference to feremy Taylor. By THomMas Woop. Pp. xxiii+ 
158. S.P.C.K., 1952. 12s. 6d. 


THE purpose of these three lectures, delivered to students of the Theolo- 
gical Department of King’s College, London, is to direct the attention of 
the clergy of the Church of England to the importance of a knowledge of 
Casuistical Divinity—a subject much studied by Anglican divines dur- 
ing the seventeenth century and almost entirely neglected during the 
century and a half following the revolution of 1688—and thereby to 
stimulate interest in it. The author does not aspire to provide a text- 
book of casuistry, but simply to offer an apéritif in the hope of inducing 
others to complete what he has begun. As he rightly observes, the study 
of casuistry in the seventeenth century was no peculiarity of the high 
churchmen. Some of its chief exponents were Puritan divines, notably 
William Ames, William Perkins, and Richard Baxter. But their writings 
were overshadowed by the Ductor Dubitantium of Jeremy Taylor, and 
to a lesser degree, by the works of Robert Sanderson. From these 
authors Mr. Wood draws the main quantity of his materials. 

All these writers were seeking to rescue casuistry from the disrepute 
into which it had fallen at the hands of the Jesuits. Accordingly, in 
opposition to the laxity of Jesuit confessors and systems of casuistry, 
they espoused probabiliorism and rejected the Jesuits’ probabilism. Mr. 
Woods expounds the reasons for this attitude clearly and succinctly. 
He illustrates his subject in relation to social problems, such as the duty 
of obedience to laws, both unjust and just, and the application of Chris- 
tian standards to the rising commercial and monied classes of the seven- 
teenth century, with the corollary of the adaptation of medieval views of 
usury to the needs of trade and the existence of the middleman. In matters 
of individual conduct, the cases of lying, of the distinction between mortal 
and venial sins, and of the nature of repentance, are carefully examined. 
In conclusion Mr. Wood emphasizes the severity of the English 
casuists, and their insistence that the end of their study is none other 
than to teach christians how to bring every thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. A useful appendix sketches the contents of a pro- 
jected volume of representative selections from their works. Mr. Wood 
has written a useful introduction to the study of casuistry, succinct, 
lucid, and (it may be hoped) sufficient for his end of arousing interest in 
stressing the importance of his subject. 

NORMAN SYKES 
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A History of Unitarianism: In Transylvania, England, and America. 
By Eart Morse WIpur. Pp. 518. Harvard University Press 
(O.U.P.), 1952. 48s. 


In 1945 Dr. Wilbur published the first volume of ‘A History of Uni- 
tarianism’, subtitled ‘Socinianism and its Antecedents’. He has now 
continued this by tracing the history of Unitarianism in what was the 
eastern part of the old kingdom of Hungary, England, and America, 
bringing the story almost down to the present time. Like its predecessor, 
this is a work of considerable research, thoroughly documented, and the 
product of over forty-five years of study, in the interests of which the 
author has travelled widely and read in many of the great libraries of 
Europe. He is to be congratulated on the completion of a long and 
arduous task. 

The religious movement here followed from its rise in the early 
Reformation period is treated less as a doctrinal variant within the main 
stream of Christianity than as a continuum of thought and events 
characterized by a marked emphasis upon freedom of inquiry, the appeal 
to reason, and tolerance of different beliefs and practices. Alongside 
Socinianism in Poland there grew up in Transylvania, early in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, a movement within the reformed 
churches which was opposed to the orthodox doctrines of the Trinity 
and the eternal deity of Christ. Its leader, Francis David, a convert 
originally from Roman Catholicism, was minister of the largest church 
in Kolozsvar and court-preacher to John Sigismund, prince of Tran- 
sylvania, ‘the only Unitarian king in history’. In 1571 Unitarianism was 
numbered among the four ‘received religions’, along with Roman 
Catholicism, Lutheranism, and Calvinism, with full constitutional rights, 
almost 250 years before it was legalized in England. The golden age of 
the movement was, however, shortlived. Roman Catholics and Cal- 
vinists, in turn, persecuted the Unitarians and for two centuries the 
history of these churches is one long chapter of suffering and setback. 
‘A confession that in the 16th century had counted 425 churches and 
13 higher schools and colleges was at the end of two centuries of steady 
persecution reduced to 125 churches and a single school and college.’ 
Predominantly a body of rural communities and poor people, it pre- 
served its independent existence through many changes of government, 
confiscations of property, and limitations of freedom, and developed 
qualities of heroic faithfulness that have continued to characterize it 
down to the present day. Dr. Wilbur’s survey of this 350 year-old 
church is, we believe, the first real attempt in English to provide the 
facts about an interesting offshoot from the Reformation, whose central 
tenet is the unity of God. 
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Curiously enough, Transylvanian Unitarians do not seem to have 
been aware, until the beginning of the nineteenth century, of the 
existence in England of a body holding a similar faith and even bearing 
the same name. In the second section of the book Dr. Wilbur turns to 
consider this parallel movement. 

Beginning with instances of sporadic antitrinitarianism, traceable 
either to independent study of the Bible or to foreign influences in the 
shape of books imported from Holland, the author sketches the quiet 
penetration of Socinianism into England during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In particular, within the Established Church there was a move- 
ment of growing criticism of Athanasian Trinitarianism. This reached its 
culmination about the middle of the eighteenth century with an agitation 
amongst the liberal wing of Churchmen to revise the Prayer Book, and 
so to make possible the continued adherence to the Church of the 
*“Modernists’ of those days. Neither Church nor Parliament was ready 
for this. One consequence was the withdrawal of a few outstanding men 
from the Anglican communion and the organization of Unitarian church 
life. Prior to this, Arianism had arisen both within the Church and 
amongst Dissenters. Samuel Clarke’s Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity 
(1712) was widely read in both quarters, as was John Taylor’s Scripture 
Doctrine of Original Sin (1740) at a later date. The titles of both books 
are indicative of the fresh approach to the New Testament which was 
being made by scholarly men on both sides. At the same time a move- 
ment towards freedom from the creeds gathered force within Dissent 
and found an outlet at the Salters’ Hall Conference of 1719, where 
Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists divided over the question of 
subscription. From this time onwards the impulse towards freedom in 
matters of faith steadily gained power, issuing in the gradual liberalizing 
of many of the old Presbyterian chapels through the influence of men 
trained in habits of rational and tolerant thought either abroad in 
Holland, at Glasgow, or in the dissenting academies. Whilst a Theo- 
philus Lindsey (1723-1808) withdrew from the Church Established 
owing to his changed view of the Trinity, 2 Joseph Priestley (1733- 
1804) passed from Calvinism through Arminianism and Arianism to the 
simple humanitarian view of Christ. Dr. Wilbur discusses the contribu- 
tion of distinguished liberal Dissenters to the thought and ethos of a move- 
ment which, up to the passing of the Trinity Act of 1813, was actually 
illegal. He has some difficulty in tracing the history of the non-subscrib- 
ing churches from Salters’ Hall to the end of the eighteenth century, 
because of their loose-knit, independent, and scattered character. In the 
nineteenth century, however, the development is easier to follow. Uni- 
tarianism became self-conscious, organized, and propagandist. It also 
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threw off (not without a struggle) the biblicism which had hitherto 
characterized the movement. Under the influence of John James Tayler 
and James Martineau it advanced to new ground for its authority in 
religion, contending in the words of the last-named ‘that reason is the 
ultimate appeal, the supreme tribunal, to the test of which even Scrip- 
ture must be brought’. 

In this section of the book the author is, we think, a little too de- 
pendent upon secondary sources, and upon older writers who need now 
to be supplemented by more recent work. To take one or two instances. 
Wallace’s Antitrinitarian Biography is now over one hundred years old 
and contains matter which later research has rendered obsolete. Toul- 
min’s Life of Biddle was published in 1789, and, though still valuable, 
must be corrected in several particulars. John Aubrey’s statements about 
early Socinians need to be treated with great reserve (see p. 181). It is 
doubtful whether Aubrey really knew what a Socinian was. On the 
‘ever-memorable’ John Hales, Dr. Wilbur cites an essay by Jared Sparks, 
dated 1825. But much more recent work has been done on Hales, 
notably by a fellow-countryman of our author, James H. Elson (John 
Hales of Eton, 1948). 

The third and last section of the book is devoted to the rise and spread 
of Unitarianism in America. Here the author is, of course, very much 
at home. The story is largely that of division within the Congregational- 
ism of New England, in which the more liberal thinkers gradually 
parted with their Calvinism, became Arian in theology, and then, 
affected by the general tendencies towards freedom, tolerance, and the 
employment of reason in matters of faith which the history of Unitarian- 
ism, according to our author, typically illustrates, adopted a humanitarian 
view of Christ and pointed the way to the free and undogmatic faith of 
modern Unitarianism. Remarkable in this development, with which are 
associated famous names (e.g. Channing, Emerson, and Parker), is the 
comparatively large influence wielded by a small denomination, whose 
churches numbered only 205 in 1263. Here one word of criticism must 
be uttered. One could wish that a little less space might have been de- 
voted to the cataloguing of outward events (and especially controversies) 
and a little more to the inner thought and life of the movement. One 
looks in vain, for example, for any reference to what is, after all, one of 
the greatest contributions of nineteenth-century American Unitarianism 
to religious life, namely, the fine work of its hymn-writers, F. L. 
Hosmer, Samuel Johnson, Samuel Longfellow, W. C. Gannett, and 
others. Perhaps this omission is due to a self-denying ordinance on the 
part of the author, but it is regrettable. 

For the indexing and documentation of the book one can have 
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nothing but praise. Unfortunately, however, there are too many typo- 
graphical errors. A full list of errata would occupy much space. 
H. J. McLacuian 


Natural Religion and Christian Theology, The Gifford Lectures 1951 
First Series: Science and Religion. By C. E. RAvEN. Pp. vii+-224. 
Cambridge University Press, 1953. 215. 


WHILE the significance of this first volume may well be increased by the 
publication of the second, to be subtitled Experience and Interpretation, 
for which no doubt it prepares the way, it is in itself complete and a 
book of unusual importance. There have been many books stressing the 
need for a closer union between science and religion; these have mostly 
been written by scientists who knew little theology or by theologians 
who knew little of science and in consequence have failed to win the 
attention and respect of either side. This work is particularly important 
because it is by a leading theologian who is also a competent naturalist 
and one who has done much research into the early history of zoology 
and botany. He tells us that he began the study of Christian theology 
under F, C. Burkitt and Mendelian genetics under William Bateson in 
the same term in 1907. 

The essence of the book is a powerful plea that the order of nature 
and the order of grace are really one; it is made in the form of a history 
telling how theology and science have each taken wrong turnings which 
have limited their fields of vision. The theological story of how the 
natural became separated from the supernatural and the secular from 
the sacred is better known and consequently more briefly told; the 
second story occupies the greater part of the book and is a new treatment 
of the history of science which gives a very different account from that 
usually presented, an account based largely upon the author’s own his- 
torical research. For him Gesner, the zoologist, is of greater importance 
than Galileo. The scientific movement in the sixteenth century and the 
first half of the seventeenth cannot, he believes, be properly explained 
in terms of its astronomers and mathematicians. “The work of Gesner’, 
he writes, ‘was for his contemporaries vastly more influential than that 
of Copernicus’. And again ‘the modern world owes its origin not to the 
Renaissance and Reformation nor yet to Copernicus and Galileo, but 
to the ‘““New Philosophy” as the scientists of the seventeenth century 
called it, of which Francis Bacon was the principal exponent and whose 
central purpose was nothing less than to provide a frame of reference, 
consistent in theory and attested by experiment, for the whole range of 
physical phenomena if not for all knowledge’. While Bacon’s insistence 
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upon ‘the composition of a complete, classified and described com- 
pendium of the whole field of human activity’ is clearly shown to be 
influenced mainly by the work of the pioneer zoologists and botanists 
and not by the astronomers, many will still feel that both Gesner and 
Bacon were primarily products of the Renaissance; this, however, is a 
very Minor point compared with Dr. Raven’s demonstration of the 
importance of the naturalists in the coming of the New Philosophy. He 
then goes on to show how the scientific outlook towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, in the early days of the Royal Society, was largely 
influenced by our own great naturalist John Ray and indirectly through 
him by Cudworth and the Cambridge Platonists. It was an outlook that 
saw science and religion as consistent parts of the whole natural order. 
It was only later when ‘the high religious seriousness of the seventeenth 
century had passed into the scepticism and worldliness of the eighteenth 
that Descartes became the figure-head of science’. Then follows the 
more familiar history of the development of Newtonian physics, of 
chemistry, of the Darwinian doctrine of evolution, leading away from 
the wholeness of vision of the seventeenth century to the narrow 
mechanistic outlook of science at the end of the nineteenth. 

The book ends with a sketch of the new situation of the present day 
caused by the apparent breakdown of materialism which seemed to 
promise a reconciliation of nature and the supernatural. ‘Just when a 
synthesis was becoming possible’, he writes in his penultimate paragraph, 
‘Christians who were surely committed to the integration of experience 
and of life seemed to be retiring into their own ivory towers, cells and 
catacombs. Twenty years before they had been eager for partnership; 
now when it was being offered they were rejecting it.’ If Canon Raven’s 
second series of Gifford Lectures is as good as his first then the whole 
may well play the part in this century that the book of his hero John 
Ray, The Wisdom of God in the Works of Creation, played in bringing 
about that enviable synthesis which dominated the glorious ‘age of 


genius’. A. C. Harpy 


The Trinity in Contemporary Theology., By CLAuDE WELCH. 
Pp. xiii-+312. London: S.C.M., 1953. 18s. net. 


Dr. CLauDE WELCH is Assistant Professor of Theology at Yale, and this 
work is a rewritten and recast version of a dissertation presented for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in that University. So far as I am able 
to judge, it is a fair and comprehensive survey of the work done by 
English-speaking theologians, and by some others, on the doctrine of 
the Trinity during the last thirty years, together with some account of 
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the German masters from Schleiermacher and Ritschl to Karl Barth and 
Emil Brunner by whom they have been principally influenced. But the 
present reviewer is himself a relic of an earlier period: and he does not 
pretend to have followed closely the development of recent theological 
thought; even of such important writers as the two last named he is 
compelled to depend mainly on the book itself for his knowledge of their 
teaching. 

I have therefore judged it best, without examining in detail Dr. 
Welch’s historical sketch, to give my general impression of its upshot 
and to add some suggestions as to the lines which further investigation 
may be expected to follow. 

Dr. Welch himself emphasizes (pp. 46, 217) as a principal factor in 
recent discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity what he calls ‘the revival 
of the category of revelation as the foundation of Christian affirmation’. 
This revival, as it regards the doctrine of the Trinity, may be envisaged 
as a reaction from two ways of treating it which were in fashion half a 
century ago. There were then those who, in view of the absence from 
the New Testament of an explicit formulation of the doctrine in question, 
and of the remoteness of such an elaborate statement of it as we have in 
the so-called Athanasian Creed from the simple piety of the ordinary 
Christian without theological culture, saw in it rather an appendix to 
revelation than part of its substance. There were others who, while 
doing justice to its profundity as an analysis of what conscious being in 
its fullest development must be, tended to look upon its specifically 
Christian form rather as a symbol than as an essential feature of the 
truth which it conveyed. Both these lines of thought stood, of course, in 
strong contrast with an older tradition for which it was precisely the 
doctrine of the Trinity in God, as distinguished from his Unity, which 
was revealed in Christianity, whereas the Unity was discoverable and 
had been discovered by man’s natural or unassisted reason. 

None, however, of these very diverse estimates of the doctrine can be 
considered satisfactory. Although, no doubt, an explicit formulation of 
it would be sought in vain in the pages of the New Testament, it must 
be allowed that the distinctively Christian conception of God, as pre- 
sented therein, involves an inseparable association with the God there 
announced as ‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ both of Jesus Christ 
himself and of the Spirit which informs his ‘body’, the Church, and 
demands for the interpretation of this association an acknowledgement 
of a ‘trinity’ in the unity of the Godhead ; and also that the simple Chris- 
tian piety, which may find the Quicunque vult unintelligible, yet includes 
a worship of Jesus and a valuation of the spiritual life received through 
him which call for some such explicit statement as is afforded by the 
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affirmation of a threefoldness in the Godhead. Especially is this the case 
if simple Christian piety accept—as from the earliest time of which we 
have a definite record it has certainly done—the fourth evangelist’s 
picture of Jesus as a true one. We may hereafter have to return to the 
difficulty placed in the way of this piety by a ‘critical’ view of the 
Johannine gospel. 

On the other hand, it is distinctively characteristic of Christianity, as 
it has influenced the world, that the story of Jesus should be regarded 
as genuine history, and not as a symbol, however impressive and effec- 
tive, of a philosophical truth which, in its essence, is independent of any 
particular embodiment. However undeniable it may be that Christian 
theology bears indelible traces of its origination in an intellectual world 
of which the background was a Platonism to which ‘trinitarian’ theories 
were familiar, it is none the less true that its differentia from any more 
or less similar scheme lay precisely in its claim to historical truth. It may 
indeed be reckoned as a Christian ‘evidence’ that a trinitarian theory 
which was directly determined not by philosophical considerations but 
by the exigencies of a religious tradition resting on what professed to be 
an inspired record of actual facts should have been (by some at any rate) 
found to be a more adequate account of what ultimate reality might be 
thought to be than any which had been evolved by independent specu- 
lation. 

With the theologians of whose conclusions Dr. Welch has made him- 
self the reporter the older view of ‘revelation’ as a communication of 
propositions, to be accepted solely on the authority of a divine Reveaier, 
and thus distinguished from conclusions reached from other data by the 
exercise of natural reason, could scarcely (as Dr. Welch himself points 
out on p. 119) find favour, since they all accept as legitimate the employ- 
ment in regard to Scripture of the same methods as are generally used 
by scholars in dealing with other ancient literature. Yet, in my judge- 
ment, that one of these theologians to whom Dr. Welch has devoted the 
greatest number of pages has, by his emphatic rejection of ‘natural theo- 
logy’ and of a ‘general revelation’, involved himself in some of the least 
acceptable consequences of ‘fundamentalism’. 

Neither, however, of the two antitheses here suggested, ‘natural’ and 
‘revealed’ theology, ‘general’ and ‘particular’ revelation, can I consider 
to be rightly expressed. It is surely impossible to hold that any know- 
ledge of God can be attained without revelation on his part, as knowledge 
of a man may be gained without any intentional activity of his own, nay, 
even without his being aware of it; while, with regard to the other anti- 
thesis (which can concede this point) the distinction seems to me to 
be wrongly drawn as one between ‘general’ and ‘particular’. The true 
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contrast is rather between a revelation through facts, such as natural phe- 
nomena, accessible to all rational beings as such, at all times and places 
alike, and a revelation through historically determined persons and 
events. I am, however, far from asserting that one can always draw the 
line in this case with precision. I could mention several border instances, 
and some considerations which suggest that neither of the contrasted 
classes of data are without an infusion of the other. But I am here con- 
cerned to insist that, in any case, all knowledge of God must be ‘revela- 
tion’, rather than to classify the ‘divers manners’ in which he makes or 
has made himself known to man. 

What is distinctive in Christianity is that the events which constitute 
what it considers to be ‘the Incarnation’ of God, and the Person of the 
chief actor therein, are the historical presupposition of its ‘trinitarian’ 
doctrine of the divine nature. Here also, although Dr. Welch’s plan does 
not and could not well include a full treatment of the problem, it is clear 
that criticism of the Bible, as that is now understood, creates serious 
difficulties, which did not exist when the New Testament was accepted 
at its face value as authoritative. This is especially true (as has been 
already intimated) in the case of the Fourth gospel, the presentation 
wherein of the person and teaching of Jesus is an integral factor in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation which is presupposed by the doctrine of 
the Trinity. From this fact it follows that the ‘quest of the historical 
Jesus’, which is nowadays often described as outmoded, resumes an 
importance which is sometimes denied to it. 

There is a misprint of subsistant for subsistunt on p. 192, and one of an 
unusual kind on p. 254, where three lines of text have been accidentally 
printed in the smaller type elsewhere reserved for quotations. I should 
like to be allowed to mention that on p. 269 I am said to have ‘contended 
that traditional Christianity spoke of personality in God rather than the 
personality of God’. I did certainly attempt to show that the now familiar 
expression, ‘the personality of God’, does not appear, to my knowledge, 
before the latter part of the eighteenth century; and I did suggest that 
‘personality in God’ would be a more accurate phrase; but I did not 
intend to describe this latter as ‘traditional’. I could not point to any 
instance of it. What was traditional was the affirmation that (as the first 
of the Thirty-nine Articles puts it) ‘in the unity of’ the ‘Godhead there 
be three Persons’. CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 


The Bible Doctrine of Sin, and of the Ways of God with Sinners. By 
C. Ryper Situ, D.D. Pp. viii-+-222. Epworth Press. 20s. 
Dr. Ryper SMITH gives a painstaking examination of the biblical teach- 
ing on sin, and readers of his book will find many illuminating and 
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thought-provoking passages. The present writer is particularly grateful 
for the reminder that the conception of God as judge should be under- 
stood in the light of the original functions of kingship rather than of a 
modern English court of justice; hence we may say that ‘justify is not a 
forensic but a royal word’. 

The prodecure adopted is methodical. There are three sections, deal- 
ing with (1) the Hebrew usages in the O.T., (2) the Greek of the LXX, 
including the Apocrypha, and (3) the N.T. In each section there are 
three main chapters ; in the first, the author discusses certain antecedent 
ideas about God, such as His beneficence and moral judgements; in the 
second, the chief words and ideas concerning sin and sinfulness; and 
in the third, God’s ways of dealing with sin. 

The chief merit of the book lies in the careful classification and exami- 
nation of the biblical vocabulary, and in the author’s nice discrimination 
among the words’ varying meanings. If he sometimes seeks for a greater 
precision than the writers themselves, he is himself quick to warn us 
that he may be doing so. But the careful schematization and study of 
keywords has this disadvantage, that many interesting questions turn up 
piecemeal ; and to collect the author’s view on any of several important 
subjects, the reader must search widely through the book. Worse still, 
he is often referred to earlier volumes by the same author, or occasionally 
to another yet to be published. In footnotes and with reference to side- 
issues this would be reasonable ; but in the main argument it is irritating, 
and in the important discussion of the relation of ‘sin’ and ‘flesh’ in St. 
Paul it was disappointing not to have even a brief summary of the 
author’s analysis of the different meanings that odp£ can bear. 

In matters of lexicography Dr. Ryder Smith writes with weight and 
authority. Except for misprints (particularly numerous in the translitera- 
tion of Hebrew and Greek words into Latin script), only a few points 
call for criticism. Agoesis (sic, p. 73) seems to be not only a misprint but 
a mistake ; 7Adv7 (p. 147) is ‘error’ more often than ‘deceit’; wapamimrew 
in Hebrews 6° hardly seems to include the idea of ‘treachery’ as well as 
‘desertion’; and in his demonstration that Aoyi{oja: and cognate words 
refer in the Bible to action as well as thought, the author handicaps his 
argument unnecessarily by conceding that in classical usage the con- 
notation was wholly intellectual—for does not Aristotle use 76 Aoyrotixdv 
to denote ‘practical reason’, in contrast with ro émoarnyovixov (which is 
purely theoretical) ? 

The passages in which Dr. Ryder Smith attempts systematic exposi- 
tion are less easy to follow and appraise. His views are judicious, and 
well supported by the exegesis of relevant passages ; but his conclusions 
on the controversial subjects of ‘original sin’ and ‘total depravity’ would 
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have carried more weight if he had more carefully examined the possible 
meanings of these ambiguous terms. As it is, he stresses the aspect of 
sin as deliberate rebellion against the known will of God; he emphasizes 
that we are held responsible for sin only so far as it is deliberate, and 
for error only so far as it is culpable; he gets to grips with the difficulty 
of reconciling ‘historical inevitability’ and individual responsibility ; and 
concludes that what man inherits is weakness, not guilt. But it may be 
questioned whether he has done full justice to St. Paul’s conception of 
the solidarity of mankind, and the antecedent grip held by ‘sin’ over the 
‘flesh’. Further, is he right in assuming that for St. John, in the Nico- 
demus dialogue, ‘flesh’ connotes all that it does in Romans 7 and 8? 
The style of the book is plain; as a result, the overworking of the 
exclamation mark and of some favourite words and phrases (e.g. 
‘culminant’ and ‘universe of discourse’) is unduly obvious. Greater care 
over punctuation, and the connexion of sentences, which too often are 
merely juxtaposed, would have made it easier for the reader to follow 
the sequence of thought. Although the sections and chapters adhere to 
a methodical plan, there are digressions lurking within paragraphs. It is 
therefore a harder book to read consecutively than appears at first sight; 
and although the reviewer cannot properly complain on his own account, 
he must warn readers that if they read this book hastily they will run 
the risk of missing many important details. G. M. Srv 


Some Aspects of the Conflict between Science and Religion. By 
H. H. Price. Pp. v+54. The A. S. Eddington Memorial 
Volume, 1953. Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. 


Proressor H. H. Price of Oxford is well known to be one of the few 
philosophers by profession who gives serious attention to the evidence 
borne by what is called ‘psychical research’ to the nature and capacities 
of the human soul. In this Lecture, delivered on a foundation established 
in memory of Sir Arther Eddington, who, as he says, ‘combined in his 
own person the two attitudes, the scientific and the religious, whose 
relations I am to discuss’, he has given a reasoned statement of his 
conclusions regarding this evidence, and of the bearing which he believes 
it to have on the claims of religion to be considered as a source of 
knowledge concerning the nature and destiny of individual human 
beings. His discussion is distinguished by a caution and moderation 
which will recommend it to those who might be inclined to distrust 
the judgement of one able to examine without disdain the phenomena 
studied by the Society for Psychical Research. He fully realizes that, 
even if these phenomena be allowed to justify belief in the survival of 
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bodily death by human souls, such ‘survival’ is something very differ- 
ent from the immortality which Christianity claims to have ‘brought 
to light through the Gospel’. 

The Christian faith in immortality, as Professor Price would allow, 
presupposes the existence of religious experience ; and, apart from this 
presupposition, the traditional ‘proofs of the existence of God’ fail to 
establish anything of interest to religion. On the other hand, it cannot 
be said—especially in view of the absence of such faith from a great 
part of the Old Testament—that religious experience, even of the kind 
whereof the Bible is the record, inevitably entails faith in the immortality 
of individual human souls. That faith, as we are taught in Mark 127, 
is an inference from the realization that in religious experience we are 
brought into a personal relation with a God who is ‘not the God of the 
dead, but of the living’. 

It would, I suppose, be generally admitted that the abnormal 
phenomena studied by the S.P.R., so far as they can be alleged in 
favour of the survival of death by human souls, afford a negative 
(though only a negative) support to this faith by their inconsistency 
with a purely naturalistic outlook, such as is now so often that of 
educated men in our western civilization. But they can do so only if 
(a) they are themselves adequately attested and (5) admit of noexplanation 
which does not involve such ‘survival’. For my own part, never having 


‘any personal experience of such phenomena, and having never made 


a serious study of the evidence for their occurrence, I am not in a 
position to express an opinion of my own on the subject, one way or 
the other. 

I have, however, long thought (and may perhaps be allowed to refer 
to my Group Theories of Religion and the Individual, published in 1916) 
that the form of ‘extra-sensory perception’ generally considered to be 
the best attested, namely ‘telepathy’, understood as a direct effect 
produced by the mind of one man on that of another not physically 
present, is not more difficult to explain from a purely naturalistic point 
of view, which takes account only of ‘cerebral and nervous processes 
and the visual and auditory consciousness which accompanies them’, 
than any real conversation between two persons in which there is genuine 
personal intercourse and mutual influence: to say nothing of passionate 
love and friendship, such as that wherein ‘the soul of Jonathan was 
knit with the soul of David, and he loved him as his own soul’. In all 
such communication there is no doubt a mediation through processes 
whereof physical science can give an account; but this does not exclude 
a rapport (I know of no English word equally convenient for my 
purpose) which cannot be resolved into mere ‘inference’ from the 
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resemblance of others’ bodies to our own to resemblance of their inner 
experience to that of which we are conscious in ourselves. As the late 
Professor Cook Wilson said, ‘we do not want inferred friends’. 

This is perhaps less a review of Professor Price’s Lecture than a 
series of reflections suggested by the reading of it. But it will have 
served its purpose if it sends our readers to the Lecture itself. 


Religion and the Modern Mind. By W.'T. Stace. Pp. vii+3o1. 
London: Macmillan, 1953. 21s. 


IN this book Professor Stace of Princeton is concerned with the difficulty 
which so many of our contemporaries find in fitting the picture of the 
world as a moral order established by God, which is recommended to 
them by religious tradition, into the picture of it as the product of un- 
alterable laws, indifferent to moral distinctions, which they have come 
to associate with the discoveries of natural science and with the exploita- 
tion of those discoveries in the construction of the immense and ever 
increasing apparatus of material civilization that forms the background 
of their daily lives. That to this difficulty is very largely due the preva- 
lent neglect of religion, not only as a practical motive but as an ac- 
knowledged factor in human experience, it is impossible to doubt. Nor 
can it be reasonably denied that the change in this respect which 
characterizes our existing culture, as contrasted with that of our fathers 
and grandfathers, is historically traceable to the impact on the minds of 
educated men of the scientific revolution which took place in the 
seventeenth century. Professor Stace (who perhaps treats the fact of 
this derivation as less familiar than it is) contends that there is no 
logical incompatibility between the full acceptance of the results of 
scientific inquiry and religious belief: that some kind of religion is an 
essential element in the higher life of man; and that, allowance being 
made for the fact that much of our traditional religious language 
possesses mythical or symbolical rather than literal truth, we ought 
not to permit our confidence in natural science to rob us of an inheri- 
tance which we cannot without great loss abandon. 

It is possible to find oneself in general agreement with Professor 
Stace’s conclusion without being able to accept some of what he admits 
(on p. 221) to be ‘the very personal opinions of a single man’, notwith- 
standing the dogmatic and even intimidating fashion in which he is apt 
to announce them. He tells us, for example, that the ‘argument from 
design’ for the existence of God is, ‘from whatever point of view we 
regard it’, ‘entirely worthless’. One not unnaturally hesitates to accept 
without demur this estimate of a line of thought which Kant, one of its 
severest critics, has called ‘the oldest, the clearest and that most in 
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conformity with the common reason of humanity’ of all the proofs which 
have been alleged in support of the fundamental article of natural 
religion, and which, for reasons which he gives, ‘it would’, in his opinion, 
‘be utterly hopeless to rob of the authority which it has always enjoyed’. 

Its worthlessness can, however—so Professor Stace argues—be easily 
demonstrated, if one considers that ‘whatever happens in the world is 
almost’ (why ‘almost’ ?) ‘infinitely improbable, for there are always an 
infinite number of other things which could have happened instead’. 
Within the limits of this review it is only possible to suggest that it is 
not without importance to note that, notwithstanding the numerous 
instances of what has been called ‘dysteleology’, which undoubtedly 
impair very seriously the claim to establish by this means the existence 
of a God of infinite goodness, no reflective spectator of existence has, 
to our knowledge, found himself confronted by anything like mere 
chaos: some kind of intelligible order is always apparent, though not 
necessarily—perhaps never—satisfactory from a moral or even an 
aesthetic point of view. 

But, if one is disinclined to follow Professor Stace in denying all 
value to the ‘argument from design’ on the ground that the chances 
against the world being what it is are no more and no less than they 
would be against any conceivable alternative, one is still less favourably 
impressed by what our author evidently regards as a ‘knock-down 
argument’ against anyone who may deny the objectivity of moral 
distinctions because those recognized by ourselves differ from those 
recognized by primitive savages. Such persons he compares to men who 
should contend that because men have formerly supposed the earth to 
be flat, therefore in their days it was flat. But the cases are obviously not 
parallel. Those who held that opinion in bygone days and an examinee 
who should now put it forward as correct, are doubtless both alike 
mistaken ; but surely one excuses the former and not the latter for their 
mistake. Here, however, one is doubtless dealing with judgements of 
fact; in the case of moral distinctions (the objectivity of which, by the 
way, I am far from wishing to deny) with judgements of value. Head- 
hunting (it is Professor Stace’s instance) is, he says, at all times a moral 
evil, even though some South Sea islanders may look upon it as a very 
fine thing. Now it is possible (I do not know) that the South Sea islander 
who practises head-hunting may have an uneasy conscience, much as 
many an eighteenth-century Christian in this country had, who yet 
would have thought his honour compromised, if he did not fight a duel 
with a man who had insulted him. But is anyone prepared to say that 
primitive men were as surely blameworthy on account of practices which 
we should reprobate as morally bad (polygamy, for instance, or avenging 
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a kinsman’s death by slaying a kinsman of his murderer) as they were 


mistaken in their belief that the earth was flat? ee 

The best chapter in the book seems to me to be the eighth, on 
Naturalism: it is clear and sound. But the treatment of Kant, to whom $3 
Professor Stace devotes many pages, is, to my thinking, extremely | THIS 
unsatisfactory. Thus, on p. 141, he is surely misrepresented when our tialist 
author tells us that he said ‘that, in order to know that 7-+-5=—12, there Amst 
must be a special power in the mind which does not consist merely in ing 18 
understanding the meanings of words’. Surely his point is that this than 
equation is not reached by an analysis of the meaning of the words one 1 
employed but by the process of addition or synthesis, whereby alone can t 
we are assured of it. But this is, perhaps, a minor point. It is more mom 
important that Professor Stace contrives to give an account of Kant’s of th 
general view of the world without mentioning (except in the titles of tialis 
books to which he refers in a footnote) the practical reason or the cann 
categorical imperative ; without pointing out that, through our conscious- Fo 
ness of moral obligations, we are (according to Kant) constrained to with 
treat as ultimately real what, owing to the peculiar constitution of the the t 
human understanding, is never for the theoretical reason an object of Jaspe 
genuine knowledge. wen 

That Kant tended (as was no doubt the case) to make morality (if ing. | 
one may parody a well-known remark of Matthew Arnold) three- value 
fourths of religion is no excuse for treating morality, when Kant speaks volur 
of it, as a synonym for religion. Yet this Professor Stace seems to do, he ta 
It is still more bewildering when Professor Stace goes on himself to we ai 
identify religion not with morality, but with a very different thing— of M 
mysticism. No doubt Professor Stace is not the first to make this second put t 
identification, but it involves a complete disregard of a range of religious man 
experience to which the term ‘mysticism’ (except in the vague sense in tech 
which any recognition of a reality beyond that with which the natural in ita 
sciences are concerned may be so called) is quite inapplicable. 8 


It is difficult to resist the impression that Professor Stace has been 
seduced by the illustrious example of Humpty Dumpty: ““When I use Chri 
a word”, said he in rather a scornful tone, “it means just what I want it D 


to mean, neither more nor less.’” Thus, when Professor Stace speaks Ti 
of ‘religion’ he means now ‘morality’ and now ‘mysticism’. But his Ford 
model, he should remember, was destined to an ignominious and inati 
irretrievable collapse. form 

There is a misprint of ‘statute’ for ‘stature’ on p. 67. On p. 139 the and 
present reviewer encountered for the first time the word ‘picayune’; mor 
and, as it is to be found neither in the Oxford English Dictionary nor in its last, 


Supplement, he remains ignorant of its meaning. CLEMENT C. J. WEBB 
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Christianity and Existentialism. By J. M. Spier. Pp. xx+140. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1953. 


$3.00. 

Tuis book is the criticism of one philosophy by another, of the existen- 
tialism of Germany and France by the Calvinism of the Free University of 
Amsterdam. The two have in common the conviction that all philosophiz- 
ing is rooted in a presupposition or total decision that is religious rather 
than scientific in character. Where they differ is that the emphasis of the 
one is on human freedom, that of the other on divine sovereignty. There 
can therefore be no reconciliation between the two, and while certain 
moments of truth in existentialism are recognized, the final judgement 
of the author is that ‘the only way open to a Christian is to reject existen- 
tialism radically and totally’. With this, of course, the present reviewer 
cannot agree. 

For the English reader, the most important chapter is that which deals 
with the ‘theistic existentialism’ of Loen, a Dutch thinker who combines 
the theology of Karl Barth with elements drawn from Heidegger and 
Jaspers. Within its limits the book gives a concise and not unfair presenta- 
tion of a pattern of thinking which writer and translator agree in reject- 
ing. But those limits are of such a nature as to detract seriously from the 
value of their work. The treatment of Jaspers is confined to his three- 
volume Philosophie and no notice is taken of more recent work in which 
he takes up a more positive attitude to biblical religion. In the same way, 
we are introduced only to the Heidegger of Sein und Zeit I. The account 
of Marcel is sketchy in the extreme, and one feels that the critic is hard 
put to it to fit him into his scheme of an existentialism that substitutes 
man for God. The translator, too, is of several minds what to do with 
technical terms. Sometimes they appear in inverted commas, sometimes 
in italics, and sometimes again in ordinary print. And we have some that 
are not Dutch nor German nor English, but hybrids. E. L. ALLEN 


Christian Ethics. By D. VON HILDEBRAND. Pp. x+-470. New York: 

David McKay Company, Inc., 1953. $6.00. 

Tuts extremely solid work by Professor Dietrich von Hildebrand of 
Fordham University, New York, attempts a strictly philosophical exam- 
ination of the whole field of ethics with due attention to the highest 
form of moral goodness, the Christian life as exemplified in the Gospels 
and the lives of the saints. It is a laudable aim; but unfortunately the 
morality of the saints is only explicitly dealt with in one chapter, the 
last, shortly and not very satisfyingly (the further work on ethics which 
Professor von Hildebrand announces his intention to publish seems 
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likely to be more adequate in this respect). The bulk of the book is occu- 
pied by a laborious analysis of ethical concepts which centre on the 
notion of value. Much of the matter seems to the present reviewer 
excellent ; the notion of value, rightly used, is an illuminating and helpful 
one as the ethical writings of Scheler or Lavelle and Le Senne (and, in 
many places, von Hildebrand) show. But the method is excessively 
abstract and at times deserves the epithet ‘scholastic’ in a derogatory 
sense, the sense in which one applies it as a term of abuse to seminary 
text books (though von Hildebrand’s approach gains considerably by 
being Augustinian rather than Aristotelian); and it is doubtful whether 
a good many of his distinctions are justified or helpful. In particular his 
distinction between ontological and qualitative values seems much too 
sharp (Ch. 10), and his discussion of ‘Value and Being’ (Ch. 12) has an 
unsatisfactoriness, due to his attempt to separate and isolate value 
excessively, which perhaps affects a good deal of the book. 

The language in which the book is written is a ponderous, jargonifer- 
ous Teutonic-American and the author in dealing with opponents adopts 
a knock-down, stand-no-nonsense manner admirably calculated to pro- 
mote disagreement. The present reviewer in reading the book found 
himself repeatedly moved to reject principles in which he sincerely 
believes and to defend positions with which he has really little sympathy, 
and had to remind himself continually that it was the manner rather 
than the matter that was at fault. One of the main professed purposes of 
the book is to refute ‘situation-morality’: but though Professor von 
Hildebrand argues the case for universal moral law well enough he has 
too little patience with the representatives of the other side to see the 
real significance and value of their insistence on the importance of the 
concrete situation in all its singularity and their dislike of abstraction and 
legalism applied (as it so often is) insensitively to the tragic realities of 
human life. ‘Situation-morality’ raises problems for those who (like the 
author and his reviewer) believe in a common moral good and universal 
moral obligations of which Professor von Hildebrand, perhaps because 
of his own abstract manner of thought, does not seem quite to see the 
depth and range. But it would be a pity if the book’s faults of manner 
and method distracted attention from the good quality of much of its 
thought. A. H. ARMSTRONG 


The Image of God in Man. By Davip Cairns. Pp. 256. London: 
Student Christian Movement Press, 1953. 18s. 


TuE Professor of Practical Theology in Christ’s College, Aberdeen, 
presents a study of the doctrine of man in the form of an examination 
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of the idea of the smago Dei as it has appeared in the Bible and in the 
writings of Christian theologians from Irenaeus to Barth. He glances at 
the mystery religions and at the Stoics and Platonists of the ancient 
world; and at the end of the book he includes a brief discussion of 
Marxist, Freudian, and humanist views of human nature. So rapid a 
survey of a field as wide as this was bound to be more like a sketch-map 
than an ordnance survey, but the work serves as a useful outline of a 
vast subject. It is, moreover, a sketch-map in which careful indications 
are included to point to what the author considers to be the true line of 
development of the biblical and Christian doctrine. 

The Old Testament doctrine of the imago as universal throughout 
mankind is held to express a genuinely biblical insight. The New Testa- 
ment use of ‘image’ is related to the divine purpose of redemption in 
Christ, and the New Testament writers do not discuss the relation of the 
image of God in this sense to the Old Testament idea of the universal 
image. This relation is variously conceived by subsequent Christian 
systematists, and it may be said to form the theme of Dr. Cairns’s book. 
Ancient and medieval ideas of the image as freedom or rationality, or as 
a spark of the divine fire, or as a natural endowment which remains 
untouched by the loss of supernatural grace, are criticized, but the truths 
towards which such ideas were groping are patiently sifted and preserved. 
It is clear that the author finds himself in more congenial territory when 
he reaches the Reformation period, though he cannot assent to the view 
that the image was utterly lost at the Fall. The climax of the book is 
reached with the exposition and criticism of the teachings of Brunner 
and Barth, and here many will be grateful for the patient elucidation of 
these voluminous writers. The author has a high regard for Barth, but 
he pronounces against his dismissal of general revelation and his con- 
fusion of it with natural theology. He finds Brunner, his own teacher, 
a safer guide; and so he develops his own balanced conclusions. 

It is surely a limitation of the work that after the Reformation era 
Dr. Cairns has narrowed his survey of the Christian field to Switzerland. 
Even if one believes that the progress of Christian doctrine is thereafter 
only to be sought in a Protestant climate, there are perhaps other centres 
of enlightenment ; and it is odd that in a volume on this theme there are 
only three passing references to Reinhold Niebuhr. But the author must 
be allowed the right of charting his own course to the haven where he 
would be, and in that haven there will be found those appraisals of the 
dignity and genuine worth of man as created in the image of God which 
would be approved by many theologians who have not travelled via 

Switzerland to the same general conclusions. ALAN RICHARDSON 
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The Spirit of Love: based on the Teachings of Saint Francois de 
Sales. By C. F. KELLEY, with a Foreword by Jacques Maritain, 
Pp. xii-+-287. London: Longmans, 1952. 215. net. 


Tue title of this book hardly describes its contents, for it is not a book 
of Mr. Kelley’s ideas after reading S. Francois de Sales, but an exposi- 
tion of the Saint’s own teaching by Mr. Kelley, which is much more 
valuable. The book is indeed both important and timely. 

S. Frangois was, in fact, a very great spiritual director but he is not 
so well known in this country as he deserves to be; partly because he has 
been largely overshadowed by the great Spaniards, and partly because 
all but one of his works (which fill twenty-six volumes in the French 
edition) are difficult (and many of them impossible) to obtain in English. 
The sweep of his teaching is immense; he writes no less for Mme de 
Charmoisie in the world than for Saint Jeanne de Chantal and her nuns 
in the cloister, not only for contemplatives but for all who desire to love 
and serve God; moreover his teaching is personal rather than theoretical, 
since in his writing he always has particular persons in view; conse- 
quently, human nature being always human nature, he speaks as directly 
to the men and women of our generation as of his own. ‘Salesian 
spirituality’, as M. Maritain remarks in his foreword, ‘will, I believe, 
reveal many men of our times to themselves.’ 

Mr. Kelley modestly claims that his is ‘a layman’s book’, but it is 
more than that and will repay study by directors of souls no less than by 
layfolk. It is, in fact, a careful and often acute exposition of the whole 
sweep of the Saint’s teaching based on some ten years’ research and 
practice. 

Mr. Kelley’s method can best be described in the words of his pub- 
lishers: “The author employs an interesting technique in this work: 
biography is brought in where it is relevant, quotations appear fre- 
quently, and the whole is joined together with a running commentary 
and interpretation.’ It may be added that the constant full-length 
quotations from all parts of his works form a useful introduction to the 
writings of S. Francois himself. It is true that the author’s style leaves 
something to be desired but, in spite of that, the book is eminently 
readable with no trace of sentimentality. F. P. HaRTON 


The Fibres of Faith. By A. NORMAN ROLAND. Pp. 236. Indepen- 
dent Press. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Rovanp has written a timely and attractive book on the most 
immediate of all theological problems, the relation of the doctrine of 
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creation to that of redemption, or in his own language the tension 
between religion and science. Fortified by commendatory notes by 
Dr. R. S. Franks and Dr. C. H. Dodd, he deals valiantly with each of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s two sources of revelation, the book of Nature 
and the book of the Scriptures, shows in his first nine chapters that the 
world of science is congruous with the world of religion, and in his next 
thirteen that the energy manifested in creation is revealed and inter- 
preted in the life and miracles of Jesus. The book is rather a series of 
papers than a closely knit argument; covering a huge field, it contains 
many opinions which the reader, if he has knowledge of the subject, 
will be apt to criticize, generalizations far too sweeping and assumptions 
too easily made; but its main intention is sound and important, and 
much of the illustrative material is well chosen and well displayed. As 
a popular exposition of the outlook and convictions of a man of rich 
experience the book deserves the commendations appended to it. 

It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Rowland has not carried his work farther. 
Very many of the points that he raises could have been examined more 
searchingly. For example, in Part II dealing with nature he is perhaps 
legitimately hard on the mechanisms of physical science; he does not 
seem to realize that the scientists’ revolt against teleology was largely 
due to the acceptance by Christians of a concept of God as the watch- 
maker rather than the Father. So too in Part III it is surely not enough 
to unite all the miracles together as the only adequate expression of the 
impact which Jesus made and makes upon his disciples, and to assume 
that it does not really matter whether these stories are factually true. 
Neither he nor the authority to whom he refers has removed the prob- 
lems with which if we are to maintain an incarnational philosophy the 
miracle-stories of the New Testament must inevitably confront us. 

An index and a drastic correction of printers’ errors would much 
improve the book. C. E. Raven 


Aux origines de la Priére Liturgique: Nature et Genése de l’ Office des 
Matines. Par JEAN Micuet HAnssEns, S.J. (= Analecta Grego- 
riana 57.) Pp. 122. Rome: Apud Aedes Univ. Gregorianae, 1952. 


Dans cette étude des origines de l’Office liturgique, deux points impor- 
tants paraissent solidement établis: l’Office de nuit, et la récitation inté- 
grale du psautier (et de l’Ecriture, en général), sont d’origine monastique: 
le clergé séculier, un peu partout au début, célébrait seulement (sauf 
exceptions locales) un office du soir et un office du matin, et ne récitait 
qu’un choix de Psaumes et de Lectures bibliques. 

Ces deux propositions avaient déja été plus ou moins bien formulées 
621.1 L 
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en ce pays par des scholars comme W. C. Bishop (The Mozarabic and 
Ambrosian Rites, 1924, pp. 62, 66-67; Dom Gregory Dix, The Shape of 
the Liturgy, 1945, Ppp. 325, 330, s.), et sur le Continent par le Rme Dom 
P. Salmon, Aux origines du Bréviaire Romain, dans La Maison-Dieu, 27 
(1951), pp. 114-36. Pour ce qui concerne le rit mozarabe, je puis assurer 
que c’est l’exactitude parfaite, non seulement d’aprés les livres imprimés 
issus de la restauration Ximénésienne au XVI¢ siécle, mais encore 
d’aprés les manuscrits antérieurs (que le P. H. n’a pas étudiés systéma- 
tiquement) et je me permets de renvoyer 4 un article qui doit paraitre 
dans Archivos Leoneses, vii, 1953, 04 les deux questions sont discutées 
en détail. 

Maintenant que la réforme de |’Office est 4 l’ordre du jour, il y a lieu 
d’espérer que des études comme celle du P. H. permettront de doter le 
clergé séculier d’un office qui soit de caractére véritablement séculier, 
et dont l’allégement substantiel aurait l’avantage d’étre en harmonie 
avec les origines de l’office séculier en général. Ce qui n’empécherait pas 
une adaptation aux besoins actuels de ceux qui sont astreints 4 la récita- 
tion privée. 

Quant aux origines de Prime racontées par Cassien, la question nous 
parait trop complexe pour pouvoir étre abordée seulement par le biais 


proposé par le P. H. 


Le Lectionnaire de Luxeuil (Paris, B.N. ms. lat. 9427). II: Etude 
paléographique et liturgique suivie d’un choix de planches. Par Dom 
PIERRE SALMON, Abbé de Saint-Jéréme. (= Collectanea Biblica 
Latina, vol. ix.) Pp. vii+77+32 pl. Rome: Abbaye Saint-Jéréme 
et Libreria Vaticana, 1953. 


C’EsT en 1944, en pleine guerre, que le Rme Dom P. Salmon faisait paraitre 
son édition du Lectionnaire de Luxeuil (recensée deux ans plus tard dans 
ce Fournal, vol. xlvii, pp. 113-16), accompagnée d’une remarquable 
étude paléographique et liturgique qu’on pouvait croire exhaustive. 
Neuf ans sont a peine écoulés que le méme auteur nous livre, dans les 
mémes Collectanea, un nouveau volume, consacré au méme Lectionnaire 
envisagé sous les aspects paléographique et liturgique. Nul de ceux qui 
connaissent l’importance majeure du Lectionnaire de Luxeuil pour 
histoire de l’écriture et de la liturgie de l’époque mérovingienne ne 
s’étonnera que tout n’ait pu étre dit du premier coup, tant au point de 
vue paléographique que liturgique. Et tous sauront gré 4 Dom Salmon 
de n’avoir pas hésité a revenir sur la complexité des problémes soulevés 
en 1944 et qu’une sollicitude constante a permis d’étudier d’une maniére 
plus approfondie. 
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and | Constatons que la position principale est restée substantiellement la 


be of méme: le Lectionnaire de L. a été ‘copié 4 Luxeuil pour la Cathédrale de 
Jom Langres’ (p. 75). La premiére partie de cette affirmation est magistrale- 
27 | ment appuyée par l'article tout récent de M. E. A. Lowe: ‘The “Script of 
urer | Luxeuil”. A Title vindicated’, paru dans la Revue Bénédictine, 1953, 
més | pp. 132-42+6 pl., qui démontre, au moyen d’un manuscrit écrit a 
core Luxeuil méme (apud coenubium Lussovium) et vers la méme époque que 
ma- | notre Lectionnaire (il s’agit du MS. 334 de la Pierpont Morgan Library, 
aitre de New York, écrit en 669), que le type de l’écriture dite de Luxeuil est 
itées originaire du scriptorium de Luxeuil méme. Quant 4 la seconde partie 


| (‘pour la Cathédrale de Langres’), si la certitude ne peut pas étre aussi 
lieu mathématique, c’est le mérite de Dom Salmon d’avoir examiné 4 nouveau 
' 


er le le probléme historico-liturgique sous toutes ses faces et d’avoir fait saisir 
lier, | la fragilité des généralisations hatives émanées de plusieurs générations 
onie | de savants qui s’étaient occupés de notre Lectionnaire. 
[pas | On ne peut que féliciter Dom Salmon d’avoir tenu a scruter plus a fond 
cita- | les origines du célébre Lectionnaire, et le remercier d’avoir donné aux 
|  éudiants une belle lecon de persévérance dans la recherche de la vérité 
nous | et de prudence dans !’interprétation des documents d’une époque encore 
biais | mal connue. II serait 4 souhaiter que son exemple soit appliqué 4 l’étude 


des principaux monuments qui sont les piliers de nos connaissances dans 
tous les domaines. 





‘tude 
Jom 
dlica Bibliographie sommaire des travaux du Pére André Wilmart, O.S.B. 
éme (1876-1941). Par J. Bicnami Opier, L. Brou, O.S.B., A. 
VERNET. (= Sussidi Eruditi 5.) Pp. 144 avec frontispice et 1 pl. 
aitre Rome (via Lancelotti 18), 1953. 
dans It suffit ici de signaler d’un mot rapide la parution, depuis longtemps 
iable attendue, de la Bibliographie Wilmart, douze ans aprés la mort del’érudit 
tive. bénédictin. Les titres de ses articles et ouvrages forment un ensemble de 
is les 368 numéros, plus 80 numéros de comptes rendus émanés de sa plume, 
naire disposés selon l’ordre chronologique. Une table alphabétique des articles 
x qui et ouvrages fait suite, ainsi qu’un index sommaire des matiéres, et une 
pour liste des principaux manuscrits étudiés par Dom Wilmart, liste qui sera 
le ne complétée uitérieurement. 
nt de Il n’est pas nécessaire de souligner l’importance qu’est destinée a 
limon acquérir cette Bibliographie aux yeux des nombreux scholars qu’elle 
levés intéresse, le savant qu’était D. W. ayant abordé, avec sa compétence 
niére hors pair, 4 peu prés tous les domaines de la science ecclésiastique du 


moyen age. 
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Antifonario Visigético Mozdrabe de la Catedral de Leon. Edicidn 
facsimil. (= Monumenta Hispaniae Sacra V, 2.) 550 pages de 
photogravures. Madrid-Barcelona-Leén: Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciénes Cientificas, 1953. 


Dans le remarquable compte rendu que le regretté W. S. Porter faisait, 
dans ce Fournal (vol. xxxiv, pp. 320-4), de l’édition du texte seul de 
l’Antiphonaire de Leén parue en 1928, il avouait n’avoir pu trouver 
qu’une seule reproduction photographique pour faire la comparaison. 
Avec quel plaisir il edt salué la parution de la présente édition compor- 
tant tous les fac-similés de cet incomparable Antiphonaire, et dont il eit 
tiré sans nul doute grand profit pour l’étude de la liturgie dite mozarabe, 
et surtout pour celle, encore si peu connue, de la musique trés spéciale 
employée dans l’ancienne Espagne chrétienne, avant l’abolition du rit 
ancestral au XI° siécle. 

Cette monumentale édition, projetée depuis plus de vingt-cing ans, 
nous livre, sur beau papier teinté, les photogravures des 550 pages musi- 
cales du célébre antiphonaire wisigotho-mozarabe, le seul manuscrit 
musical de l’ancien rit qui soit absolument complet et dont les richesses 
musicologiques n’avaient pu étre exploitées jusqu ici, faute d’une édition 
appropriée. 

C’est un joyau de premier ordre que le Consejo Superior met entre 
les mains des savants. Je dois me contenter ici de signaler d’un mot les 
richesses de ce codex qui est unique dans les annales de la liturgie latine, 
renvoyant le lecteur 4 un article plus développé qui paraitra dans la 
revue Archivos Leoneses, vii, 1953, et ou je parle en détail des trésors de 
musicologie, de paléographie et de décoration qu’il recéle. Quant 4 la 
Table des initia des piéces musicales, elle sera donnée intégralement 
dans |’édition nouvelle du texte seul qui doit paraitre prochainement. 

Louts Brou, O.S.B. 


The Western Liturgy and its History. Some Reflections on Recent 
Studies. By THEopoR K.auser. Translated by F. L. Cross. 
Pp. 63. A. R. Mowbray & Co. 4s. 


Tuis little book is a translation, made by the Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Oxford, of Professor Klauser’s Abend- 
landische Liturgiegeschichte. 

Dr. Klauser sets himself to review, in the light of the research achieved 
during the last quarter of a century, the history of the Roman Liturgy 
and its liturgical accompaniments from its origins to the modern period. 
His survey is divided into four parts corresponding with the four main 
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epochs of Roman liturgical history: (1) The Epoch of Creative Begin- 
nings (down to 590); (2) The Epoch of Franco-German Leadership 
(590-1073); (3) The Epoch of Unification (1073-1545); and (4) The 
Epoch of Changelessness or Rubricism (1545 onward). 

The survey inevitably suffers to some extent from the necessity of 
compression and consequently of dogmatic statement. From this point 
of view, the first chapter is rather less satisfactory than the others. The 
uninitiated reader might be led to suppose that the authenticity of the 
Anaphora attributed to Hippolytus is established beyond all question. 
He might also be led to infer that the Roman Canon is more closely 
analogous to that Anaphora than, in fact, it is. Again, the beginnings of 
the transition from the use of Greek to that of Latin for the Canon are 
still obscure. Dr. Klauser therefore oversteps the limits of the evidence 
in describing the well-known Greek liturgical phrase which quotes 
Titus 2'4 and is cited c. 361 by Marius Victorinus Afer without ascrip- 
tion to any particular liturgy, as ‘a fragment of the Roman Canon’ and 
‘a sure token that at that date at least the Canon, if not indeed all the 
Mass prayers, was recited in Greek’. Further, the contribution of the 
Latin African liturgical tradition to the making of the Roman Canon is 
strangely overlooked. The chapter closes with a just appraisal of the 
essential quality of the early Roman Mass: ‘In contrast to modern 
prayer, the tendency of which is in the main individualistic and subjec- 
tive. .., the ancient Liturgy was conditioned by objectivity, preference 
for the concrete, and a mode of thought which can roughly be described 
as contemplative.’ 

The remaining chapters are uniformly admirable. In the second, 
Dr. Klauser attributes to Pepin the first attempt to replace the Gallican 
Liturgy by the Roman. In the third, he considers the process by which 
the Mass came to be regarded as ‘a more or less exclusively priestly 
action’; the change from audible to silent recitation of the Canon, the 
change in the position of the altar and of the priest celebrating at the 
altar, and the disappearance of the Offertory Procession are successive 
and significant stages in the process. The final chapter surveys the situa- 
tion created by the promulgation of the Pian Missal of 1570 and by the 
foundation, in 1588, of the Sacred Congregation of Rites as the supreme 
Roman authority in liturgical matters. By that time, and throughout 
most of the fourth Epoch, ‘spiritual life is determined only to a limited 
extent by the Liturgy’. The devotional interest of the faithful is con- 
centrated upon the Blessed Sacrament, upon the cultus of the Sacred 
Heart and of Our Lady, and upon the private practice of meditation. 
The rubricists, that is to say, the experts in liturgical law, on the other 
hand, have occupied themselves with the maintenance, in its integrity, 
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of the Roman liturgical tradition, as they have understood it. In Dr, 
Klauser’s view, they have not always understood it correctly, because 
they have not properly appreciated its history. Dr. Klauser himself 
shares the belief of the Tridentine Commission ‘that the early centuries 
are the ideal age of liturgical development, and that what came later is 
to a great extent an overgrowth, which can and must be cast away’. He 
sees, in the establishment, by Pope Pius XI in 1930, of an historical 
department of the Congregation of Rites, which is to be consulted in 
all liturgical questions, reason for hope that the historic meaning of 
liturgical rites and ordinances will be fully taken into account in the 
direction of all future development of the Roman Liturgy. 

Dr. Klauser’s little book will be of interest far beyond the Roman 
Catholic circles for which it was written. It will be of special interest to 
any, of whatsoever ecclesiastical allegiance, who desire or are concerned 
with the revision of their own liturgical inheritance. 

Epwarb C. RATCLIFF 


Western Canon Law. By R. C. Mortimer. Pp. 92. London: A. 
& C. Black, Ltd., 1953. 7s. 6d. net (cloth covers); 5s. (paper 
covers). 


Tue Bishop of Exeter’s little book contains five lectures ‘given on the 
Berkeley Campus of the University of California in the Spring of 1951’. 
Dr. Mortimer speaks and writes with a clarity which reveals, without 
danger of misconception, his learning and purpose; and the lectures 
were well worthy of publication apart from his wish to help ordinands 
and to give some direction to the mind of the Church in its approach 
to the restatement or revision of the law of the Church. His sense of 
practical duty, as a bishop who has studied and taught the history of 
canon law, has enabled him to give to his lectures more ‘actuality’ than 
books of this kind usually possess, and this is all to the good whether 
or not his readers agree with his theological point of view. He finds great 
significance in the ancient law (as expressed in the first six centuries of 
the Christian era) because a closer study of it can be ‘amply repaid in 
a deeper and clearer understanding of what the Church is’ (p. 23). He 
realizes how, in the later times of chaos and reform, the growth of dis- 
orderly penitentials and the emergence of unauthentic or ‘forged’ col- 
lections of law were respectively related to the need for personal re- 
conciliation, however crude, and to the need for order, however mingled 
the sense of this might be with worldly ambition. There is, he thinks, 
‘room for a close study of the effect of the Pseudo-Isidorian collections 
on the doctrine of episcopacy’ (pp. 38-39)—an observation of peculiar 
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interest in view of Dr. Mortimer’s belief in the value of episcopal dis- 
pensing power as a means of maintaining the essential element of 
flexibility in canon law (pp. 84-85). Episcopal authority, stressed in the 
forged decretals, was elaborated in the later canonical corpus as part of a 
unified papal system; but whether, as was generally maintained, it was 
derived from papal authority, or its independent validity had been re- 
asserted, is still an open question which Dr. Mortimer does not discuss. 
He passes lightly over the crucial period of discussion and definitions 
between the time of Gratian and the definitive compilations of the 
Gregorian decretals, and disregards recent work on the stirrings of 
moral and spiritual independence in the medieval laity; but, on the 
other hand, he gives a remarkably lucid and unbiased account of canon 
law in England after the Reformation, and, in spite of his firm insistence 
upon the distinction between the variable and the immutable parts of 
the canon law (as it survives in England from pre-Reformation times 
and after later changes), he is hopeful of a revised form of Establish- 
ment in which a renewed and reinvigorated Church, ‘speaking with the 
authority of the Body of Christ’, will prove a willing and effective 
partner of the State (cf. pp. 73, 90). This conclusion is one of the 
strongest testimonies to the English capacity for compromise that I have 
ever read. It presents us, inter alia, with a picture of the House of Laity 
in the Church Assembly maintaining the ‘immutable’ parts of the canon 
law in a rapidly changing social system, and of almost incredibly tactful 
bishops dealing with hard cases with a casuistry derived from both deep 
spiritual insight and a subtle knowledge of the world. And yet the 
Bishop of Exeter may be right. F. M. Powicke 


St. Teresa of Fesus, and Other Essays and Addresses. By E. ALLISON 
Peers. Pp 315, London: Faber & Faber, 1953. 25s. 


Wuat kind of public, the reader wonders, had the late Professor Peers 
in mind when he published this volume of Lectures and Addresses, 
which range from the mildly pietistic to the mildly scholarly? Scholars 
interested in St. Teresa will find nothing new in the first two addresses. 
The essay on her style has some claims to general interest, but is 
curiously flat. The author’s approach is statistical, and he rarely attempts 
a deep examination of that living thing, the writer’s habit of thought. 
All readers of St. Teresa would welcome a serious study of her style, 
with a section devoted to the significance of the imagery which she 
uses, and not merely a tabulation of the different types of image. 
Professor Peers does no more than scratch the surface of the subject. 
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He does bring to our notice certain characteristics which might fail to 
attract our attention—her love of antithesis, of plays upon words, and 
the alliteration which gives considerable force to many of her passages. 
But he is less happy when discussing the idiomatic elusiveness of her 
writing, which follows the natural rise and fall of her voice; sometimes 
her obscure passages become clear when they are read aloud and the 
reader imagines that he hears her talking. Again, repetitions such as 
‘para siempre, siempre, siempre’, are so common a feature of everyday 
speech in Spain that they can scarcely be called a personal trick of 
style; they are an essential part of this simple committing to paper 
what one would say in conversation, instead of the architectural kind 
of paragraph of learned men such as Luis de Ledn. 

The chapters on Spanish Mysticism scarcely add anything to what 
we already knew; and that on the mysticism of Fray Luis de Leén is 
inconclusive. What is almost inexplicable is the omission of any refer- 
ence to Fray Luis’s commentaries, both Latin and Spanish, on the Song 
of Solomon, works essential for the understanding of Fray Luis’s own 
experience, for they cover a wide field of reading, and demonstrate his 
familiarity with the doctrines of mystical theology. Some of Professor 
Peers’ judgements on Luis de Leén are mest unusual. To consider the 
attitude of this great poet and savant as ‘puerile’ because, in the poem 
A Felipe Ruiz (Cuando sera que pueda), he seeks to know and see the 
reason for everything, is simply to avoid the issue. Fray Luis, in spite 
of his deep knowledge of the writers on mystical theology, appears to 
have progressed further in speculation than in the experience of union. 
His approach appears to have been, as far as can be traced in the com- 
mentaries as well as in this poem, along the véa intelectiva rather than 
the via unitiva. 

The essay on ‘New light on St. John of the Cross’ contains valuable 
information about the poem El Pastorcico; but those on Cervantes 
(Cervantes in England, Cervantes on England, and Cervantes criticism 
outside Spain) do not contribute much of value for the specialist, and 
are hardly calculated to fire the beginner with the desire to read this 
most genial of writers. Finally, in the last essay on Don Edmund 
Gurdon Professor Peers has drawn the portrait of a fascinating man, 
but one who had so little to do with Spanish letters that the inclusion 
of this study in this volume leads the reader to suspect that it made a 
convenient make-weight. 

It is disappointing that a volume of this size should contribute so 
little to scholarship and fall at the same time outside the strict scope 
of devotiona! works. INEZ MACDONALD 
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e Universelle et Théodicée selon Leibnitz. By GasTON 
Grua. Pp. 548. Presses Universitaires de France. 1800 francs. 


Tus work is a learned, careful, and exhaustive study of some aspects of 
the teaching of Leibniz. In 1948 the author issued two volumes of 
hitherto unpublished material by Leibniz, and the present work is 
largely based upon the new material. Leibniz was lawyer, mathematician, 
theologian, and philosopher who lived in an age which more easily than 
ours could adopt an optimistic view of the universe and attempt to 
expound it as a system. ‘Universal Jurisprudence’ is a phrase pointing to 
the justice or order or harmony of the universe, and the expositor covers 
a wide field of theology and philosophy including being, spirits, will 
and liberty, God, evil and predestination. Not the least valuable part of 
the book is the essays in which the author with great learning sketches 
the previous history of conceptions upon which Leibniz often throws 
new light even where he is not wholly original. Thus the book over the 
field that it covers is almost a history of philosophy with a meticulous 
exposition of Leibniz. The author is not uncritical. Leibniz would seem 
to have been a truly religious man in his personal life; he sought to 
reconcile first Augsburg and Rome and later Augsburg and Geneva, but 
the whole temper of his mind was rationalistic, and the Gospel which 
he asserted was curiously subordinate to his philosophy. He stresses the 
univocité of universal being; God finite spirits, and bodies participate 
in a single nature of being or substance; hence the laws of logic and 
morality apply to God as to us; ‘universal jurisprudence’ like the laws 
of arithmetic and geometry is identical in heaven and on earth; it is only 
the strongest reason that can rule the choice of God; God is subject to 
a kind of moral necessity. God is the harmony of things or the principle 
of their beauty ; yet he is not the soul of things but is as the Prime Monad 
transcendent ; but Leibniz can offer une psychologie divine intellectualiste. 
The wisdom and justice of God have their eternal theorems no less 
than arithmetic and geometry; so, too, Leibniz meets the problems of 
liberty and determinism by the analogy of contingency and the geometry 
of incommensurables. In the main there is a fundamental consistency 
between the principles held by Leibniz through his life. He rationalizes 
the Christian faith and subordinates all orthodox doctrine to his philo- 
sophic optimism, but there is about his rationalizing a fervour that 
springs from his firm assurance of God's reality and goodness. Dr. Grua 
has produced a notable work, massive and griindlich, an important con- 
tribution to theological philosophy. N. MIcKLEM 
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The Christian Attitude to Other Religions. The Hulsean Lectures, 
1949. Pp. 220. By E. C. Dewicx. Cambridge University Press, 
1953. 255. net. 


IN selecting the Christian attitude to other religions as the theme of his 
Hulsean Lectures Dr. Dewick has been mindful of the many challenges 
which the Church has to meet today from political-philosophical systems 
and the claims of the great non-Christian religions which are now being 
asserted with fresh vigour. In his opening lectures he concentrates 
attention on Marxist Communism as the most dynamic of all the modern 
political movements, together with other ‘totalitarianisms’ (e.g. German 
Nazism, Italian Fascism, Indian Nationalism) which, though pro- 
fessedly non-religious or even anti-religious, display many of the charac- 
teristics of pseudo-religions. Among the non-Christian faiths, Hinduism 
in India, Islam in Pakistan, and Buddhism in Burma and Ceylon, have 
become closely linked, it is pointed out, with political programmes, and 
thereby have given to the latter a religious sanction, and have received 
from them in turn ‘a sense of “immediate urgency” which a purely 
religious motive rarely gives’. The uniqueness of the Christian revela- 
tion is, of course, denied by all of them, and some of the modern 
alternatives (e.g. Liberal Judaism, Theosophy, Christian Science, and 
Spiritualism) claim in certain respects to have superseded it. Coupled 
with this is an invitation, notably from Neo-Hinduism and Neo- 
Buddhism, to interreligious co-operation as a defence against material- 
ism and the conservation of spiritual values and ideals; a plea that 
appears to many to be strengthened by the common beliefs and practices 
woven into the texture of the higher religions and brought to light by 
the comparative method in this field of inquiry. 

The answers to these challenges from the side of the Church are briefly 
reviewed in the second lecture; they range from an uncompromising 
ecclesiastical or theological totalitarianism to an accommodating attitude 
to the secular authority and to the non-Christian religions. It is pointed 
out that on the whole, however, opinion has hardened in recent years 
against the contention that Christianity is the fulfilment and completion 
of the best elements in other religions in favour of the Barth-Kraemer 
‘theory of discontinuity’, which maintains an absolute qualitative differ- 
ence between Christianity and all other religions. Before the author 
attempts to assess the values of these answers, he examines the person 
and message of Christ and the interpretation placed upon his life and 
teaching in the tradition of the Church. Jesus, it is affirmed, was nur- 
tured at home and educated at the synagogue-school at Nazareth on the 
fundamental principles of the Old Testament and the Hebrew tradition, 
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strongly tinged with the prevalent Jewish nationalism. But the unique- 
ness and originality of his message and its world-wide outlook are 
stressed. ‘In all the Gospels there are passages which imply that while 
Jesus accepted the traditional claim of Israel to be God’s Chosen People, 
he also contemplated the extension of his Gospel to all mankind.’ 

In the propagation of the Faith ‘even after paganism had ceased to be 
a menace, the Church militant carried on the war against paganism 
without respite, and with such success that by the close of the Middle 
Ages paganism scarcely retained any foothold in Europe’. And the 
general attitude of hostility to all non-Christian religions was continued 
by the Reformers with even greater determination than by the Scholas- 
tis, though they made no attempt to convert those upon whom they 
poured scorn and damnation, until a wave of missionary enthusiasm 
swept through Europe at the close of the eighteenth century. This pro- 
duced a ‘war-mentality’ and hostility towards non-Christian religions 
on the part of the missionaries, in contrast to the toleration of the 
Latitudinarians and the Deists. 

In the light of his own experience as a missionary in India and Ceylon 
for twenty-six years Dr. Dewick maintains that in all races and creeds 
something of God’s mind and spirit is to be found. Therefore those 
who seek the truth in sincerity will be led by him into fuller light. The 
recognition of the supremacy of Christ is not to be identified, he argues, 
with the claim that outside him there is no other revelation of God, or 
that in Christ all that can be known of God is fully revealed. ‘In 
affirming the supremacy of Christ’, he says, ‘we mean simply this— 
that we believe that in him we find the highest and fullest truth about 
God and man—a central truth, that must determine our judgments on 
all the major issues of religion, and a distinctive truth, that is not found 
with equal clearness elsewhere.’ Against the Barthian contention that 
absolutely nothing is known of God except as he has disclosed himself 
to man in Jesus Christ, Dr. Dewick distinguishes between ‘the total 
“Word”, or self-expression, of God—which must surely be conceived 
of as perfect—and the historic revelation in Jesus’. ‘We believe that 
God, acting and speaking through Jesus Christ in a unique manner, 
has shown us the way towards these [= final] ideals, and gives us grace 
and light to walk in that way.’ This constitutes a final revelation ‘in the 
sense that for us it is completely satisfying. . .. But we do not feel bound 
by this to deny that any true revelation of God has ever been given in 
the past apart from the historic revelation in Jesus Christ; nor to 
attempt to bind the future within terms of the past, by affirming that 
no further revelation ever can be given.’ 

While this conception of the Incarnation raises theological problems 
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which go beyond the ‘discontinuity theory’ of the Christian revelation, 
if in fact Christ was and is ‘the true light which lighteth every man 
coming into the world’, and ‘in him dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily’, it is both scriptural and reasonable to believe that 
God has ‘not left himself without witness’, but that ‘in every nation he 
that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him’. To 
allow that the Creator of the universe has revealed himself ‘by divers 
portions and in divers manners’ in accordance with his eternal purposes 
for mankind, does not necessarily conflict with the conception of the 
Incarnation as the unique central revelation par excellence. Dr. Dewick 
recognizes that if all religions are tested by the principles of Christ’s 
teaching it is quite impossible to maintain that they are all funda- 
mentally the same and of equal value. But he thinks that, notwith- 
standing the differences between religions, Christians may legitimately 
take part in interreligious gatherings and discussions, especially if held 
in an atmosphere of prayer and worship, believing that ‘since there 
is in men of all races and creeds something of God’s mind and spirit, 
those who seek the truth in sincerity will be led by him into fuller 
light’. 

There will be, of course, differences of opinion among missionaries 
about this review of the policy and methods to be adopted towards 
non-Christians and their respective faiths, as there will be among theo- 
logians concerning some of the interpretations of traditional faith and 
practice; but it will be generally agreed that this is a book which 
demands serious consideration by all who are concerned with the 
Christian attitude to other religions. 


Das Himmlische Buch in Antike und Christentum. By Leo Koep. 
Pp. 136. (Theophaneia, Band 8.) Bonn, 1952. DM. 12.50. 
In this volume Dr. Koep has made an exhaustive survey of a not very 
familiar field, and subsequent workers in this domain will be indebted 
to him for his analysis and interpretation of the available material and 
the care and elaboration with which he has documented his thesis. 
By ‘heavenly books’ are to be understood those books which have 
their origin and function in the celestial realms, and have not been 
written, as it has been supposed, for the use of men on earth. They 
include the Book of Destiny, the Book of Deeds, the Book of Life, 
which the Early Church developed into the Book of the Saints. Thus 
in the Ancient East the Book of Destiny is the Tablet of Fate wherein is 
recorded the course of the history of the world and the destinies of men, 
which once written down become fixed and rigidly predestined on the 
assumption that mundane events represent an unchangeable sequence 
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of their heavenly counterparts. In Babylonia, for instance, Marduk had 
ascribe, Nebo, who wrote down at his dictation the fate of the living, 
‘the word of his mouth’ which stood firm being the reward of his con- 
flict with and victory over Kingu, from whom he wrested the Tablets 
of Destiny. Similarly, one of the chief functions of Enlil was that of 
his guardianship of these tablets, their possession giving him ‘destiny’ 
over all things, and so determining their place in creation, as Adam 
fixed the destiny of the animals in Eden. 

In Ancient Egypt the divine scribe Thoth was the amanuensis of the 
gods. It was he who had transcribed the Book of the Dead, and in the 
mystical teaching of Osiris on a memorial-stone in Abydos Thoth is 
said to stand beside Re and Osiris for the purpose of executing their 
commands. In Islam Muhammad is regarded as the ‘Seal of the Prophets’ 
to whom the contents of the Qur’an were revealed as circumstances 
demanded, dictated by God, written by the ‘pen’ on the ‘preserved 
tablet’ in heaven. Or, again, in Homer moira is normally a singular 
abstract noun from meiresthai, suggesting that the underlying idea is 
that of a personal Fate determining the destiny of the individual. Hence 
one of the Fates is represented with book in hand dictating to a scribe, 
though it remained for the Stoics to equate Fate with the purpose of 
an all-wise and beneficent Providence. 

The Book of Deeds wherein is recorded the actions of men, good 
and bad, is closely connected with the notion of Fate and of Judgement. 
Thus in Egypt it was Thoth who recorded the result of the weighing of 
the heart in the balances against the feather of truth in the presence 
of Osiris. This theme has been illustrated by Dr. Koep from a variety 
of sources, Zoroastrian, Moslem, and the classics, as well as from the 
biblical data. It is, of course, in the Old Testament and the apocalyptic 
literature that these ideas recur in relation to the Book of Life or of 
Remembrance, containing the names of those whose citizenship is in 
the kingdom of Yahweh. If from it their names should be blotted out 
then hope of future blessedness is lost for ever when at the final Judge- 
ment the books are opened and the destinies determined. It is true, as 
Dr. Koep stresses, that in the biblical eschatology rather than a blind 
fate it is a personal, ethical living God who controls the universe and 
mankind by virtue of his omniscience (Ps. 139'°; Ex. 323). But although 
it is mainly in the apocalyptic and other post-canonical literature that 
books occur in which destinies are recorded, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion, as Schrader maintains, that the Babylonian and Assyrian 
texts are the ultimate source of the theme, however much it may have 
been reinterpreted and brought into line with the ethical monotheism 
of prophetic Israel and post-exilic Judaism. 
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In the New Testament the idea of a Book of Life and a Book of 
Destiny is firmly established (Lk. 107°; Phil. 43; Heb. 1273; Rev. 35, 138, 
17°, 20% 15, 2127), and it was developed in the patristic period (eg. 
Hermas, Tertullian, Origen, Chrysostom, Ambrose) particularly in 
relation to baptism as the means whereby the regenerated have been 
freed from the ‘writing of death’ and inscribed in the Book of Life, 
regarded as a list containing the names of the elect citizens of heaven. 
It was this symbolism that was interpreted by St. Augustine in De 
Civitate Dei in terms of a foreknowledge of God which cannot err, 
though a second book was also thought to exist in which the names of 
all the faithful on earth are entered, together with a third record of the 
evil deeds of the reprobate. In this way an attempt was made to correlate 
divine omniscience and justice as in the Dies Irae, according to which 
judgement is meted out of a book ‘exactly worded’. The removal of the 
names of the excommunicate from the Diptychs was the equivalent of 
their elimination from the heavenly Book of Life, just as the inscrip- 
tion of the names of the living and the dead in the Diptych was equi- 
valent to the writing of their names in the heavenly Book. 

If not a very great deal of new ground has been broken in this inquiry, 
the results nevertheless are illuminating and not least in the interpreta- 
tion of the Christian liturgical symbolism. E. O. James 


Mohammedanism, An Historical Survey. By H. A. R. Grips. Second 
edition. Pp. x+206. Home University Library, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. 6s. 


Tuis work, which appeared in 1949 and was reprinted the following 
year, has now been published in a second edition. In a masterly manner 
it describes the development of Islam from its beginnings to the present 
day. Readers who wish an authoritative introduction to Islam can find 
no better guide, and those who have already studied the subject will here 
find much valuable material. No feature of importance has been omitted. 
The author traces the history of the legal and of the theological schools, 
showing how Islam came to develop its orthodoxy. There are excellent 
chapters on Sifism and the Safi Orders. The final and longest chapter 
on Islam in the Modern World is particularly valuable. The most signifi- 
cant movements are described, and a penetrating account of the prob- 
lems of Islam in the modern world is given. In preparing this second 
edition Professor Gibb has made a few slight changes to incorporate 
some results of the most recent research, particularly on the subjects of 
Tradition and Law. Some additions have been made to the bibliography, 
and some works mentioned in the first edition have been dropped. 

James Rosson 
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The Holy Koran. An Introduction with Selections. By A. J. 
ArBERRY. Pp. 141. London; George Allen & Unwin, 1953. 
8s. 6d. 


ProressoR ARBERRY brings to this new translation of selections from the 
Koran an unequalled experience in translation, and especially verse 
translation, from the Arabic. How baffling the task can be has been 
shown by the none too successful attempts of even the most highly 
equipped of earlier translators. For the Koran (leaving aside all theo- 
logical questions) is as no other work, in Arabic at least; its language is 
allusive, rhymed, heavily charged with emotional overtones, many of 
which lie in its sentence structure and rhythms, and often eludes exact 
definition. Much of the Koran, in a word, is poetry, but poetry of a 
special kind. Recognizing this, Professor Arberry has acutely set himself 
first to analyse one at least of these aesthetic qualities, its rhythmic 
structure, and has aimed to preserve in his translations corresponding 
(but not, of course, identical) English rhythmical structures. Rhyme or 
assonance he has attempted but rarely, and rightly so, since it always 
involves some twisting of the sentences and loss both of force and of 
shades of meaning. This last, and most difficult, problem has been skil- 
fully tackled. Professor Arberry’s object is to show something of what 
the Koran means to the modern believing Moslem, and he has properly 
eschewed all ‘Higher Criticism’ by keeping fairly strictly to accepted 
interpretations; the fine points of phrase and syntax are carefully ob- 
served and brought out; and the overtones are occasionally indicated by 
the addition of a significant word to the literal version. Allin all, although 
the selected passages amount only to one-sixth of the entire Koran, it 
can be confidently said that this version offers to the English reader a 
much more faithful and comprehensible outline both of its ethical and 
religious teaching and of its literary quality than any previous transla- 
tion, and that it admirably fulfils the object of the series of Ethical and 
Religious Classics. H. A. R. Grips 


Miracles: An Exercise in Logical Mapwork. An Inaugural Lecture 
by Ian T. Ramsey, Nolloth Professor of the Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion. Pp. 24. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1952. 
2s. 6d. 

Tue sub-title of this lecture indicates that Professor Ramsey is concerned 

with the problem of miracle as a question within the wider issue of the 

right use of language in Christian thought and expression. His main 
contention is that the Christian philosopher must learn the lessons of 
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linguistic analysis, while rejecting the conclusion that nothing meaniz 
ful can be said about God. We require a new awareness of the prop 
use of language in theology. He suggests that our use of language j 
natural science, in history, and in metaphysics may be compared to ou 
use of maps. As different kinds of maps represent different features off 
given geographical situation, so our habits of selective attention may 
lead to a plurality of professional languages which express differe 
aspects or levels of the undivided situation in which we live. For examp 
the languages of science and history represent different types of atte 
tion paid to the given world. But neither of these languages, even 
their pure and reformed use, can represent the whole truth. They hav 
the status of ‘languages of ordinary “observational’’ logic’ (p. 15). 
the actual world known to us in ‘non-inferential awareness’, there 
features which cannot be expressed in any such ‘subordinate lang 

To indicate these special features and in various ways to complete ¢ 
language system, there is need for a special group of ‘metaphysical 
words’. The ‘metaphysical apex’ of this system is the word ‘God’. It 
therefore, possible for a single sentence to contain words which, 
understood, stand at diverse linguistic levels. 

In the concluding section of his lecture, he examines the problem 
the word ‘miracle’ and suggests that it is ‘a metaphysical word to nai 
and characterise those empirical situations when our non-inferenti 
awsreness cannot be adequately described in any language which de 
not extend to, and link together, the words “personal (second orde 
activity” and the word “God’’’ (pp. 22-23). 

It is to be hoped that Professor Ramsey will take later opportuniti¢ 
of developing these intricate themes in a manner more leisurely th 
was possible within the limits of a single lecture. 

There is a misprint on p. 13, line 3 (‘adequate’ for inadequate’). _ 

G. F. Woon 
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